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PREFACE. 


IN thanking our readers for the continued patronage which 
they bestow on the Gentleman’s Magazine, we may presume that 
the principles on which it is conducted, and the materials of 
which it is formed, alike meet their approbation. Should it be 
thought that in some cases the information we impart, and the 
questions that are submitted for discussion, are more minute and 
unconnected than can justify the attention bestowed on them ; 
it must be recollected, that the most finished and sumptuous 
edifice is built of materials that are separately of small value ; and 
that our Magazine, like other works of a similar nature, may be 
considered as the quarry from which the workman may draw 
what is necessary for his purpose, and adapt it for his future 
combinations. If we do not look with too partial eyes on our 
own productions, we should say that the contributions which 
we have collected and presented to the public have materially 
increased in value and curiosity. No one, we think, will deny 
the interesting notices of literary and political characters, and the 
anecdotes with which they are accompanied, that come from our 
venerable correspondent at Cork; and we have to thank Mr. 
Bolton Corney for those critical and curious investigations with 
which he occasionally favours us, that show the industry of his 
research, and his love of accuracy and truth. To other corre- 
spondents we are under similar obligations ; and in conclusion, 
we have to notice, with the highest approbation, the forma- 
tion of such Societies as the Surtees, Camden, Percy, Gran- 
ger, &c. which have commenced under very auspicious cir- 
cumstances, been patronised by the most zealous promoters 
of literature, and which, no doubt, will be the means of bringing 
works to light, that will fill up many a vacant space in literature, 
and render many curious documents accessible that would have 
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eluded the inquiry, or proved too expensive for the resources of 
private individuals. It is our intention to notice the various 
publications which issue from them, and in the more important 
instances to present their peculiar merits to observation. 


Jan, 1, 1841. S. UrBan. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. UrsBan, 

Your Correspondent signing himself 
‘¢ PLANTAGENET,” (June, p. 600), and ap- 
proving of my suggestion for the rescuing 
of our monumental records from the de- 
structive hands of Father Time and Far- 
mer Churchwarden, ‘‘ looks to me,’’ as 
he says, for ‘‘ a skeleton form” to be filled 
up by the returning antiquary. I con- 
fess I do not exactly see that any precise 
‘¢ form” is requisite. All we want is a 
Society —a General Topographical So- 
ciety— with this condition, that, in the 
first instance, I should stipulate for the 
completion of the ‘‘ Monumenta Angli- 
cana.’’ The establishment of this So- 
ciety would afford funds; I then think that 
by the employment of intelligent persons 
to be paid, and by the help of amateur 
contributors, we should be enabled to 
collect, and even print the necessary 
matter. That necessary matter would 


amount, in my opinion, to all heraldic 
details—the position of the monument, 
its form, whether mural tablet or altar 
tomb, &c. &c. and the inscription; and 
with respect to this latter it must be left 
to the judgment of the transcriber to re- 
ject or not the eulogistical portions and 


the poetry. For myself, I should ge- 
nerally be governed by the age of the 
monuments, and, if erected within the last 
hundred years, by the merit of the in- 
scription as a composition. 

Yours, &c. L. 

W. H. B. remarks: ‘“ In Bosworth’s 
smaller Anglo-Saxon Grammar, page 10, 
it is remarked that ‘‘ the syllable eycpe, 
iste, or yycpe affixed to the names of 
animals to denote the female kind, is 
either a complete word, or the fragment 
of a word once probably signifying wo- 
man ;’? the Dutch, I may add, also em- 
ploy the syllable ‘‘ ster” in the same 
manner in their language. It seems to 
me, that these peculiarities may be both 
traced to the Sanscrit ‘‘ s¢ri,’’ which sig- 
nifies a female.’’ 

ANSELM observes, ‘‘ In the May number 
is a letter on the memory of Jortin, in 
which the writer argues, that his charac- 
ter has been traduced, from being impli- 
cated in the Calvinistic controversy. It 
not necessary, however, to be a Calvinist, 
in order to rate Jortin extremely low. 
None could be a stronger Anti-Calvinist 
than the late Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Lloyd, 
and none could rate Jortin lower than 
he did. In his public lectures, as Regius 
Professor of Divinity, he mentioned Jor- 


tin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, 
as a book to be read in the course of 
theological study ; but at the same time 
he said he was far from recommending 
Jortin as a writer, and spoke in very dis- 
paraging terms of his flippancy. I am 
sorry that I did not preserve a note of 
what he said, but the words attracted 
great attention, and perhaps some of your 
readers may be able to furnish you with 
fuller recollections. Your correspondent 
speaks of Methodism, as if it were a con- 
vertible term with Calvinism, which it is 
not, for Wesley was a decided Anti-Cal- 
vinist. Nor did Mr. Rose belong to the 
Calvinistic party.”’ 

Mr. Ursan,—The controversy respect- 
ing the proper mode of spelling Shak- 
spere’s name, is likely to have the good 
effect of bringing forward autographs of 
various eminent persons, and also inter- 
esting documents connected with their 
names, such as the account of Wickcliffe’s 
expenses, which was given in a recent 
number. I am in possession of a deed, 
signed by the unfortunate Sir E. B. God- 
frey, whose mysterious death caused a 
great sensation in the reign of Charles II. 
It is dated 1666. He signs his name Ep. 
Berry Goprrey, whereas in history he 
is generally styled Edmundbury. Whether 
he spelt his name Edmund or Edmond 
does not appear, as that name is abbre- 
viated in the signature, and (curiously 
enough) it is written both ways in differ- 
ent parts of the deed. The first and last 
instances, however, are Edmund, with an 
u, so that the others may possibly be the 
deviations. The deed itself does not con- 
tain any thing of general interest. 
Dunkeswell, Devon, Yours, &c. 

May 6th, 1840. J.T.M. 

CypwE i says, ‘‘ In Galignani’s Guide 
through France, p. 482, we are told that 
Morlaix is the birth-place of Albert the 
Great. The reader will naturally ask 
who was the person distinguished by such 
an appellation? It is, however, altogether 
amistake. The person intended was a Do- 
minican monk, whose Christian name was 
Albert, and his surname Legrand, which 
is translated by M. Galignani as if it 
were a title. He lived in the 17th cen- 
tury ; his writings are principally Lives 
of Saints, which are stigmatised as a tissue 
of fables, by the two learned Benedictines 
Lobineau and Morice.”’ 

The former communication of F. R. A. 
had been mislaid, but is recovered, and 
we shall be happy to insert both letters. 
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AN APOLOGY FOR CATHEDRAL SERVICE. 8&vo. Bohn. 1839.* 


‘¢ Merry sang the monks in Ely, when Canute the King was sailing by, 
Row ye knights, and make the land, and let us hear these friars song.”’ 


That the song of these friars is well-nigh mute, and that a new race 
of monks with deaf ears and cracked voices has filled the seats of their 
tuneful predecessors, is the plaintive subject of this very pleasing and well- 
written volume. Canute the Great would never have stopt his royal barge 
to listen to those reverend gentlemen who now kneel on the plump 
cushions of the stalls of Ely ; nor would a later poet, who possessed by a 
rich inheritance, such a deep love and knowledge of religious music as has 
filled his song with harmonies unknown before, have spoken of this present 
choir 


“* In service high and anthem clear, 
As may with sweetness thro’ mine ear, 
Dissolve me into extasies, 
And bring all Heaven before my eyes.’’ 


Saint Augustine (as one of our favourite writerst of the present age 
assures us) attributes a power and efficacy to sacred music which we think 
should, in all thoughtful and pious minds, give it a foremost place in the 
sanctity of a believing heart: “ Verumtamen (he says) cum reminiscor 
lacrymas meas quas fudi ad cantus ecclesie tux, in primordiis recuperate 
fidei mez, et tunc ipsum cum moveor non cantu sed rebus que cantantur 
cum liquidé voce et ¢onvenientissima meditatione cantantur, magnam 
instituti hujus utilitatem rursus agnosco.”” Sir Thomas Browne says, “ He 
much distrusts the symmetry of those heads which declaim against all 
Church music.” And Beveridge thus speaks of those who delight in this 
branch of devotional exercise, “‘ Their souls become more harmonious, 
being accustomed so much to harmony and so averse to all manner of dis- 
cord that the least jarring sounds either in words or notes, seem dis- 
pleasing to them.” Deaf as the adder to the influence of such “airs 
divine,” our present legislators,—when they began to demolish the 
Cathedral choirs, seem to have forgotten the admonition of the ancient 
legislator, which yet came closely home to their case, “ Negat enim 





* We have to make our apology to the author of this volume for having delayed so 
long to have expressed our admiration of it; but for some time the only lamp we could 
use was the ‘‘ lamp of Hesperus ;”’ nor could we sympathise with Pandarus when he 
cries out ‘‘ What a pair of spectacles is here |’ 

+ Need we mention the author of the ** Broad Stone of Honour,” and ‘‘ Morus,”’ &c. 
works much to be loved by all, for they are imbued with the very soul, and spirit, and 
eloquence of the Fathers of the Church. v, Augustini Confess, x. c. 33. 
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Plato (says Tully) mutari posse musicas leges sine immutatione legum 
publicarum.” 

It cannot be denied that most sad inroads and wild forays are making 
or proposed to be made on the existence of all the Cathedral choirs through- 
out the land, diminishing the grandeur of the ancient worship, and stop- 
ping one source of those ceremonials which were the appropriate ornament 
of the majestic shrines through which they resounded ; while senators and 
churchmen are alike seen, 


“¢ driving 
Their traffic in that sanctuary, whose walls 
With miracles and martyrdom were built.” 


Alas! who is of heart so cold, who does not feel and lament the sad 
decay of Cathedral piety in the present day! who does not observe the 
change which time has made in the golden opinions once held by. men, of 
the reverence due to the Service of God, if he compares the present and 
the former days, as he stands before the western door of the mother church 
in a cathedral town, when the bell is summoning the saints on carth to 
prayer! A solitary prebendary (shall we say twain ?) is seen stealing along 
in single blessedness to his seat (for his family is enjoying undisturbed re- 
pose), and a few tottering old crones and wrinkled beldams, with some 
wretched inmates of the almshouse, creep along to while away a few hours 
of the time, which age has made to them so desolate, and which moves on 
such heavy and irksome wheels. How different from this was the day, when 
those huge ashlar buttresses, those massive and gigantic pillars saw not 
the marble pavement on which they stood, for the crowds of multitudinous 
worshippers, who listened breathless with awe, as pealing down the vaulted 
roof the voice of lament, the picture of that sorrow which followed sin, 
came deep into their hearts, 


‘* Stabat mater dolorosa 
Juxta crucem lacrymosa 
Dum pendebat Filius.” 


and then, filled with the warmest feelings of love and faith and trembling 


hope,* that countless throng of worshippers, as with the voice of one man, 
was heard again, 


‘* Fac ut ardeat cor meum 
In amando Christum Deum 
Ut sibi complaceam.”’ 


while, when the solemn and august ceremony was closed, behold how dif- 
ferent was the scene ! 


‘¢ The portals sound, and pacing forth, 
With solemn steps and slow, 
High Potentates and Dames of royal birth, 
And mitred Fathers in long order go,”’ &c. 


But we must break off, though loth—our business is to express such 
sentiments as these, not in our own, but in our author’s superior language 
and higher fancy ; and yet we cannot so praise the scholar-like elegance, 
the various reading, the keen remark, the quict humour, the well-chosen 
quotations, the sound argument, which support and adorn the work ; 





* “ Where they alike jn ¢rembling hope repose.”’ Gray. 
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without bearing witness also to the feelings of sincere piety, and to the 
churchman’s well-grounded faith, that give a strong and steady lustre to the 
whole. Nor would we overlook that modesty, the true accompaniment of 
talent and learning, in these days so rare, which has been willing to 
impart the fruits of its wisdom without gathering the fame, and which has 
come to the lists prepared for a hard encounter, yet wearing no name or 
blazon on its shield. Whoever thou art, quocumque gaudes nomine—in 
thy many accomplishments, in thy modest reserve, and in thy spirit of 
gentleness aud grace, we shall hope, beneath thy jealous and well-closed 
vizard to recognise thee once and again. And now let us begin our 
labour of love. 

After quoting an observation of a traveller, “That the genius of our 
Cathedral Service and that of the Roman Catholic Church is essentially 
different ; in the one all is holy, abstracted, and sublime ; in the other, 
human passions are awakened, the eye and the car administer to vo- 
luptuous sensations ;” our author has some remarks in a note as regards 
the introduction and use of painting and sculpture* in consecrated places, 
which are worthy of consideration. The writer whom he has quoted 
observes of a foreign Cathedral that it is a place which it is possible to 
visit without being reminded of one’s frail mortality ; a temple of art where 
female forms full of softness and vitality rather lead the mind to an enthu- 
siasm for beauty than contemplations on death.” (Musical Rambles in 
Germany, p. 5, 26, 60.) Such appropriate cogitations may lead us to 
forgive the trustees of that fabric for refusing to have St. Paul's beautified 
with pictures ; just as the common-place character of much of the statuary 
placed there at the cost of the nation, may incline us to leave the en- 
couragement of the arts to the wise patronage of individuals. 


‘¢ No Heathen would have dared 
To strip Jove’s statue of his oaken wreath, 
And hang it up in honour of a man.”’ 


Is it quite clear that because the Gentile doctrine of Anthropomorphism 
is exploded, Christians are justified in setting up graven images of one 
another in temples dedicated to the worship of the Most High? If we 
inust have statues in our Churches, surely in the life of every truly great 
man, (and none else deserve statues anywhere,) some moment may be 
found that would give the sculptor an opportunity of carrying on the feeling 
with which rightly turned minds are impressed on entering a sacred place. 
The old statuary in churches always did this, either by the action it ex- 
presses or by the prostrate position which is adopted. True! and so did, 
though in another manner, the statuary of later times, till the beautiful and 
appropriate allegorical figures were dismissed ; Faith and Hope were found 
too expensive ; the quarries of Carrara could not furnish enough unspotted 
marble for Chastity ; the addition of Temperance added a thousand pounds 
to the charge ; and thus the naked, unsupported man was severed from the 





* Yet, as in the windows of churches and over the altar, painting is introduced without 
offence, where should the limit, if limit is required, be? A statue is now under Mr. 
Chantrey’s hand, of Mrs. Siddons, the cost of which is to be defrayed by subscription. 
It is intended to be placed in Westminster Abbey, and we have heard a subscriber 
propose that it should be recumdent, and in an attitude of devotion. Mrs. Siddons wasa 
truly religious woman, and in the duties of life blameless. The Bible was her chicf book 
of study, indeed it was always on her table or in her hands, 
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protection of the holy family of Love. In the great Metropolitan Abbey, 
there may be now seen statues by eminent artists of Mr. Canning and 
Mr. John Kemble ; the one apparently declaiming on the currency, and 


the other studying Coriolanus. 


On the cause of the neglect of the Cathedral service our author thus 


observes, (p. 13.) 


‘¢ How can it have come to pass, that 
a form of worship which can plead so 
great antiquity, which seems adapted to 
satisfy the craving of man’s nature, and 
whose proper character, in our own land, is 
stamped with such dignity, should be so 
much less attractive than it was a century 
ago? It should be borne in mind that 
during the intervening period the week- 
day service of the Church has fallen into 
general neglect. In answering the ques- 
tion faithfully, however, it must be ac- 
knowledged that for many years the particu- 
lar service in question has not been up- 
held with the attention and dignity which 
befit and belong to it, and for which such 
generous provision has been made. It 
must be confessed that in some con- 
spicuous places of the land, whose example 
cannot have slight influence, it is far from 
having been conducted so as to be attrac- 


tive. It is often (not in these places 
only) so managed as to repel those who 
are prepared to be enraptured with it, but 
who, understanding its requirements, and 
aware of the ample means that exist for 
fulfilling them, cannot witness, without a 
sinking of the heart, the performance of 
maimed rites. This may be strong lan- 
guage ; it is used much more in sorrow 
than in anger; but men cannot contend 
coldly and without passion for things 
which they hold dear and precious ; and 
as what is here undertaken is not a defence 
of a negligent and inadequate performance 
of the service, but a defence of the service 
itself, when supported as it ought to be, 
it is impossible to overpass the causes 
which have led to its decline. Nothing 
shall be advanced that cannot be substan- 
tiated, but neither harsh nor flattering 
personalities shall be indulged in,” &c. 


Among the eauses which have led to the change here lamented, one 
prominent one is mentioned by a writer so long ago as 1763. 


‘“‘ For the sake of truth (says Dr. 
Brown, in his Essay on Poetry and Music) 
we must observe that in the performance 
of Cathedral music a separation hath taken 
place fatal toits true utility. The higher 
ranks of the church do not think them- 
selves concerned in its performance. It 
were devoutly to be wished that their 
musical education were so general as to 
enable the clergy, of whatever rank, to 
join the choir in the celebration of their 
Creator in all its appointed forms.’ This 
passage was printed in the year 1763, 
when it may be presumed the declension 
which it deplores had been very rapid, for 
at the Coronation of George the First the 
Litany was chanted by ¢wo Bishops, a 
precedent which the well-known taste of 
George the Third assures us would not 
have been departed from at his accession, 
if the episcopal bench had enabled him to 
follow it. Cathedral statutes take for 
granted that Capitulars have a knowledge 
of music, or appointments to musical 
stations in the Church would not have 
been left in their hands ; but if they should 
not have enough, the statutes still provide 
against the want of it being very mis- 
chievous, by enjoining ‘that the minor 
canons and lay clerks be men whose skill 
in singing shall be acknowledged by the 
judgment of those who are cunning in the 
art of music in the same Church.’ This 
provision is made inthe Rochester statutes, 


by which, according to Browne Willis, 
those of all the Cathedrals of the new 
foundation may be judged; those of the 
old concur with them. The same in- 
ference as to the acquaintance of the 
higher clergy with music, may be drawn 
from the statutes of collegiate foundations, 
e. g. at the Royal Chapel of St. George, 
the Dean and Canons of Windsor ‘ may 
command the teachers to bring the boys 
before them that they may be heard and 
tried whether they profit in grammar and 
music as they ought to do.” * * * “Un. 
acquaintance with music on the part of 
modern dignitaries, coupled with some 
forgetfulness of their statutes, has often 
led to the appointment of clergymen 
to priest vicarships and minor canon- 
ries, who were not exactly intended by 
nature toholdthem. The consequence of 
this is dismal. In such cases the general 
effect of the service is marred, even when 
the choir is otherwise excellent: for the 
exquisite unity is impaired which marks 
Cathedral service when accordantly per- 
formed throughout, and which imparts to 
it a charm, somewhat like that which con- 
sistency gives to the life of a good man. 
The same cause has, at some Cathedrals, 
(few but too many) altogether destroyed 
that unity by leading to a connivance at 
the priest’s portion of the service being 
read parochially instead of being chaunted. 
It ig true that, by this means, we escape 
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those awful digressions from the key, in 
which unmusical minor canons are wont 
to indulge; but the remedy is an illegal 
one, and the statutes of these very 
churches prohibit its employment, for, 
since they require that the priests elected 
to minor canonries shall be able to chant 
the service, it follows that to chant it, is 
theirduty. If the subject were not of too 
high a nature, we might be amused at the 
contrariety of opinion, which may be come 
to upon the same point by different indi- 


viduals. Of two contemporary dignita- 
ries in the same chapter, one had arrived 
at the conclusion, that, though the Litany 
might be chanted, it was improper to 
chant the rest of the service; while the 
other had persuaded himself that, though 
the rest of the servive might be chanted, 
it was improper to chant the Litany! 
With this striking disagreement in one 
respect, it is not difficult to discover per- 
fect concord in another—dampant quod 
non intelligunt.’’ 


Another very just remark of the author's follows on the same subject. 


‘‘ This want of knowledge of music, 
itself an evil, is the parent of other evils. 
Ignorance of the way in which the service 
ought to be done, begets indifference as 
to the way in which it is done, and leads 
to an acquiescence in that slovenly at- 
tendance in the choir on week days, which 
is the reproach of so many of our cathe- 
drals. Capitulars may be reminded with- 
out disrespect, that the music performed 
in the week is the same as that performed 
on Sundays, and requires for its due ef- 
fect the same number of voices. An ad- 
herence to the statutes would secure this 
constant uniformity. They make no dis- 
tinction on this point between one day and 
another, but injoin that al/ the members 


of the choir be constantly engaged in 
divine worship. The absence of a con- 
gregation is sometimes pleaded as an ex- 
cuse for this imperfect execution of the 
service. Adishonourable apology! The 
service was established for the glory of 
God, not merely to delight a congregation. 
If it be so reverently performed as to draw 
one, and to remind us of that text—‘ Mine 
House shall be called a House of Prayer 
for all people!’—so much the better. 
But if the people stay away, still let the 
peculiar servants of the sanctuary be at 
their post ; content with the certainty of 
His presence, for whose glory they were 
appointed.’’* 


That there did exist some little time past, a strong feeling in the com 





munity, (though not participated in all by the parochial ministers of the 
church,) against cathedral dignities, is not to be denied ; for they imagined 
that they beheld only a rich and slothful Prebendary, an empty stall, aw im- 
perfect service, an antiquated ceremony, and a desecrated church. If this has 
not altogether passed away, we believe it to have been somewhat diminished, 
together with other feelings of animosity towards the establishment ; and 
we agree in the opinion of the author of this work, that “ the vituperation 
so frequently lavished on the higher members of cathedrals, would cease 
altogether, or become forceless, if the glorious service entrusted to their 
care,were every day upheld with the stateliness it deserves ; if they would 
bear in mind the words of one of the most profound men of their order, 
that—‘in the worship of God all significations, short of the utmost that 
can be done, are dishonourable.’+ But we will indulge the hope that the 
time is come, when, instead of too carefully considering for how little the 
service may be sustained, they will allot a munificent sum towards sustain- 
ing it with dignity, and thus shew that that which was first and foremost 





* The author observes in a note, that ‘* A suggestion for silencing the choirs of 
cathedrals on week days, because of the neglect into which the service has fallen, did 
not meet with that ins¢ant reprobation and dismissal from the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners which it deserved.’? Strange indeed! but all that belongs to that Commission 
is passing strange, Is it true, that one person alone swayed it at will? If so, the 
others might exclaim, 


"Op@ yap nuas ovder Svras- 
t Henry Dodwell. ; 
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in the minds of those founders, to whom they are so greatly indebted, is 
first and foremost in their own. Such conduct would be in beautiful ac- 
cordance with the generous spirit which has led so many of the digni- 
taries of our cathedrals to remove deformities which had long disgraced 
these noble structures.* * * It is much to be desired that priests, vicars, 
and minor canons should not be immersed, as they are, in parochial duties. 
Possessing the qualifications requisite for the proper discharge of their 
peculiar duty, they should be able to devote themselves more to it. Any- 
thing like the unseemly exhibition, sometimes witnessed even on a Sun- 
day, of a single minor canon toiling through the whole duty of a cathe- 
dral, should be witnessed no more. By a full attendance of the minor 
canons an accession would be made to our choirs, by which they would 
be at once strengthened and dignified. Such an attendance on the part 
of these members of the church, and their alliance with the choir, is dis- 
tinctly enjoined or implied in the statutes, and it is taken for granted in 
the book of Common Prayer—‘ In cathedral and collegiate churches and 
chapels, where there are many priests and deacons, they shall al/ receive 
the Communion, every Sunday at the least, except they have a reasonable 
cause to the contrary.’ ” 

It cannot be generally unknown, that the labours of the clergy have 
been of late years most rapidly increasing ; even bishops complain that 
they have no time to read—professors that they cannot think +—and very 
serious and zealous men that “they waste a prodigious portion of 
time in the employment of sermon writing.” Now from this last con- 
suming labour, priests and vicars, our author observes, are exempted by 
the statutes ; and this leads to some observations on the subject of ser- 
mons, which appear to us too just to omit transcribing ; and which we do, 
with a hope that they will be kindly excused by a certain class of young 
ladies, who seem to be so well adapted to the ministry, that we only lament 
that at present their sex offers some difficulty to their ordination, seeing 
that their discriminating powers of judging of their minister's sermons 
lead us to conclude that they themselves would possess a very fine talent 
of pulpit composition.} ‘ Perhaps it willbe hardly allowable to lament that 
the inordinate modern appetite for sermons, as if we found in our Bibles 
“preach without ceasing,’ has been indulged by the introduction of an 
additional one at some cathedrals ; but it is a little remarkable that in this 
brilliant age, when such myriads of sermons exist in print, and all men are 
able to read them, so many more myriads should be continually called for 
from the pulpit, than sufficed at the dark period of the Reformation, 





* The Prebendaries of Winchester, and their noble old Dean, now gone to his rest, 
may claim justly this praise; nor can the canons of Salisbury, with Mr. W. L. 
Bowles as their ‘‘ decus et presidium,’’ be accused of neglecting the services of their 
choir. No doubt but there are other honourable exceptions. We suppose that the 
learned Dean of Christ Church will not bear any thing less than a choir of Dorian 
flutes and recorders, as harmonies proper for solemn subjects, breathing the 
70 avoTnpov Kal oKANpov. 

‘+ See Oxford Proposals for Translation of the Fathers. H. Martin’s Journal and 
Letters, i. 45. 

+ The learned Dr. Pusey printed his excellent Sermon ‘‘ on the Day of Judg- 
ment,’’ because some of his Brighton audience, probably the female part,—thought 
that he had laid too great a stress on works. ‘‘ Study to be quiet, and mind their 
own business, and meddle not,’—is a text much wanted in a Brighton Chapel, if 
young ladies begin to criticise Hebrew Professors. 
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when reading was comparatively a rare accomplishment. The rubric in 
King Edward's Common Prayer Book, 1549, permits the service to be 
shortened, ‘if there be a sermon, or for other great cause.’ In the second 
year of his reign, a proclamation * was issued for the inhibition of all 
preaching for awhile, and it is nowhere recorded that the silence was 
calamitous. Matters had changed at the time of the Commonwealth, (one 
change sometimes helps to bring on another,) but as the learned and de- 
vout Selden thinks not for the better: ‘1 could never tell what often 
preaching meaut, after a church is settled, and we know what is to be 


‘done.’ Butler seems to have participated in this surprise—‘ They that 


profess religion, and believe it consists in frequenting sermons, do as if they 
should say, ‘ We have a great desire to serve God, but would fain be per- 
suaded to it.’ The opinion of Sir George Mackenzie expressed some time 
later, may at first appear rather startling—‘I think preaching no part of 
Divine Worship, hearing being no adoration.’ The practice at church of 
not repeating the Lord’s Prayer after the preacher, although the rubric 
orders it to be repeated by the people ‘whensoever it is used in Divine 
Service,’ is confirmatory of this judgment. At the period whe the 
rubric was settled, as well as in ancient times, persons were occasionally 
authorised to preach, who had not received ordination, but they were 
incapable of discharging the higher functions of the priesthood.” f 

As the author passes through his subject, we meet with many sound and 
judicious observations on some abuses that much impair the sanctity and 
beauty of cathedral institutions, and the remedies that might be applied, 
as—on the mutilation of services, from the non-attendance of the lay 
clerks ; on individuals being permitted to better their incomes, by being 
members of several different choirs ; on the custom of having what is 
called ‘* good days,” when only a full attendance of the choir is required ; 
on the irreverent behaviour of those to whom the execution of the service 
is intrusted ; on the custom of the members entering the choir together 
being abandoned ; on the young choristers being permitted to display their 
talent in secular assemblies, and even in convivial societies. What are 
we to think of such a combination as ‘‘ Adieu, sweet Amaryllis,” and 
‘*Cupid in a bed of roses,” mixed up with ‘ Hosanna to the son of 
David,” and a bowl of punch ? : 


Sweet is the holiness of youth. 


“ Few who are impressed with this beautiful sentiment would admit the 
propriety of any boys being taken from their proper sphere, and thus pre- 
maturely dragged into the convivial society of men; but no one who 
bears in mind that even the vessels dedicated to the use of the Temple, 
have a relative holiness stamped upon them, could consent that the children 
of the sanctuary should be pitched upon for such a purpose.” 

The introduction also of new members to chapters, and the continual 





* This proclamation may be seen in Fuller’s Church History, Book VII. p. 
388-90. é 

+ It must be considered that preaching is one of the means of grace ; but praying 
with the soul and spirit, is the gift of Grace. One effect of too much preaching is 
too little praying; for the mind, when pushed to extremes, is always endeavouring to 
find some medium as its natural place to revert to. 


Gent. Mac, Vou. XIV. Cc 
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change of Residentiaries which takes place in cathedrals, point out the 
needfulness of drawing up a code of Jaws, accordant with the spirit of 
the statutes for regulating the whole discipline of the church. The neces- 
sity also of repeated rehearsals, and long daily practice by the different 
members of the choir, is urged as necessary to ensure correctness, 80 that 
the choir should be brought to agree in the synchronous delivery of every 
syllable, according as it has been previously adjusted — 


‘¢ A stream as if from one full heart.” 


The following passage exhibits at once the feeling and taste of the 
writer—the devotional feeling, the cultivated taste: ‘“ Surely there is no 
immoderation in the wish, that in a land enriched with ten thousand 
parish churches, her cathedrals and collegiate churches and chapels may 
be marked by that more sumptuous performance of Divine Worship for 
which ample provision has been made also? No immoderation in the 
desire, that among millions of 


‘¢ Heart-buried in the rubbish of the world,’ 


two hundred and fifty laymen, and as many children* divorced by ancient 
piety from the fuming vanities that infest life, may still be found, 


‘In solemn troops and sweet societies,’’ 


serving God in temples whose doors, perpetually open, invite us to enter, 
and carry our thoughts upward to the employment of 


‘¢ Those just spirits that wear victorious palms, 
Hymns devout, and solemn psalms, 
Singing everlastingly.”—— 


Most unbecoming are the reproaches which they who condemn choral ser- 

vice cast upon the good of all ages who have delighted in it, 

‘* Men whose life, learning, faith, and pure intent, 

Would have been held in high esteem with Paul.’’+ 

“The resemblance between the worship of God's ancient people, and that 
of our cathedrals, has been alluded to before. It is so great, that blame can 
hardly be bestowed upon the one, without obloquy being thrown upon the 
other, and thus even ‘ that great chorister of God,’t whose Psalms form 
so important and heavenly a portion of our daily service would meet with 
impious censure. Is our respect for a sublime Recluse at all lessened, when 
we find that filled with joy, at having completed his Saxon version of St. 
John’s Gospel, Venerable Bede died ‘ chanting the doxology.’'§ A sweet 
analogy to this case, shewing the perpetuity of such feelings in our nature, 
was found many years after, when a good Bishop of Sodor and Man, upon 
receiving the final portion of the Manx translation of the Bible, sang 
‘ Nunc dimittis.’|]}_ The modest minded, who have no relish for this ser- 
vice themselves, will yet treat it with tenderness, if they remember that 
the saintly George Herbert made, twice a week a thankful pilgrimage from 





* The ‘‘ Puer Christi,’’—the little Samuel,—celebrating, as expressed by Erasmus, 
‘¢ Imperatorem nostrum Jesum ac eundem quidem omnium sed tamen peculiariter 
nostrum, id est, Puerorum Principem.”’ Concio de Puero Jesu. 

+ Milton on Forcers of Conscience. 

+ Bishop Hall, Quo vadis, xxii. 

§ Southey’s Colloquies. 

\| Anderggn’s Sketches of the Ancient Irish, p, 171. 
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Bemerton to Salisbury, for the sake of enjoying it ; and they who imagine 
little can be produced in its favour, should peruse what is offered by 
the pious and judicious Hooker, in that book whereof one of another com- 
munion said, ‘ There are in it such seeds of eternity as will continue 
till the last fire shall devour all learning.’* 

“No one is unacquainted with the early love of Milton for cathedral 
service. His anti-prelatic notions did not extinguish this admiration ; for 
the well known eulogium + upon the service in I] Penseroso, was published 
long after that sharp passage against the clergy in Lycidas, wherein he is 
thought to forethreaten Archbishop Laud. In the matchless poem with 
which he glorified his country towards the end of his life, we may see 
how far from disdainful were his recollections of cathedral service, by the 
way in which he describes the angels to have celebrated Creation upon 
the Sabbath that followed. 

‘* The harp 
Had work and rested not ; the solemn pipe 
And dulcimer, all organs of sweet stop, 
All sounds on fret by string or golden wire, 


Temper’d soft tunings, intermixed with voice 
Choral or unison.”’ 


“In another place a justification of its especial characteristic may be 
found ; for our first parents are represented as chanting their devotions in 
the state of innocence. The sublime hymn in the fifth book is thus in- 
troduced :— 


‘¢ Lowly they bow’d adoring, and began 
Their orisons, each morning duly paid 
In various style ; for neither various style 
Nor holy rapture wanted they to praise 
Their Maker, in fit strains pronounc’d or sung 
Unmeditated, such prompt eloquence 
Flow’d from their lips, in prose or numerous verse, 
More tuneable than needed lute or harp 
To add more sweetness.’’ 


“To the beautiful peroration,— 


“‘ Witness if I be silent morn or even, 
To hill, or valley, fountain or fresh shade, 
Made vocal by my song, and taught His praise.” 


‘© He scruples not to subjoin— 
‘* So pray’d they innocent.’’ 


The author is, as has been seen, favourable to chanting the prayers, 





‘* So much, (he says,) of the service is 
necessarily musical wherever there is a 
choral establishment, that in these places 
it is surely desirable to give it a charac- 
ter of oneness altogether; an advantage 
only to be obtained by chanting the prayers, 
instead of reading them parochially: if 
this latter mode were followed in cathe- 
drals, the perpetual change from one 


manner to another would seem contra- 
natural, and give an inconsonancy to the 
service, that would tend to impair the 
good effect it is calculated to have upon a 
musical congregation, which that assem- 
bled at a cathedral is of course presumed 
tobe. It was doubtless with aview to 
shun this disharmony, that the Injunc- 
tions of Queen Elizabeth (1559), direct 





* Pope Clement VIII. 


t+ We would our author had written ‘ ewlogy ;’’ for ‘‘ eulogium’’ is most barbaric, 
and we believe is so bad, as to be dismissed even from the Cloaca of Dictionaries. 
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that in collegiate churches there be a 
modest and distinct song* used in all 
parts of the Common Prayer, that the 
same may beas plainly understood as if it 
were read without singing. The canons 
of 1603 were founded on these Injunc- 
tions, and they also recognise the ancient 
mode. Chanting the prayers by such as 
are qualified and instructed to do it pro- 
perly, would seem to be attended with ad- 
vantages over reading them, equivalent to 
those which we derive from using a pre- 
composed liturgy, instead of being left to 
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follow extempore effusions.— Good read- 
ing is as rare as good extempore praying 
or preaching. This was the case a cen- 
tury ago, when Bishop Berkeley inquired 
whether ‘ half the learning and study of 
these kingdoms is not useless, for want of 
a proper delivery and pronunciation being 
taught in our schools and colleges ?? That 
the deficiency lamented by the Bishop 
existed full fifty years after, is more than 
insinuated in Cowper’s satirical allusion 
to Dr. Trusler :— 


‘ He teaches those to read, whom schools dismissed 
And colleges untaught ; sells accent, tone, 
And emphasis in score, and gives to prayer, 
Th’ adagio and andante it demands.’t 


‘“*The case is still much the same. 
The readers of our sublime Litany having 
to pass no such ordeal as that to which mi- 
nor canons are properly subjected, by ca- 


well, have no right to chant it at all ; and 
they who can, know how to invest it with 
all the grace of expression and emphasis 
that can be attained by the most impas- 


thedral statutes, good ones are very rare: sioned reader.”’ 
but they who cannot chant the service 


Besides chanting and reading, however, there is another mode of recita- 
tion on which our author remarks, — 
‘* the nasal twang 
Heard at conventicle, where worthy men, 


Misled by custom, strain celestial themes 
Through the prest nostril.’’ 


“It is somewhat consolatory for such as are attached to good chanting, 
to consider how many of those who condemn its performance in our cathe- 
drals, can yet put up with a poor resemblance of it in their own place of 
worship. The Quakers, who, notwithstanding the insane indulgence 
shewn to their whimseys, are among the most rancorous foes of the esta- 
blishment, deliver their exhortations or expoundings, sermons, addresses, 
or orations, with a low buzzing musical sound.”§ Whoever has listened 





* «Chanting has the merit of extinguishing dramatic reading: who does not 
wish that this modest song were applied again to the lessons, whenever he hears some 
fine reader enacting, as they come in his way, all the characters of the Old and New 
Testament.’? We hope this note may reach the eyes of a certain Wiltshire clergyman, 
whose dramatic reading he esteems too good for his rural flock, and sighs ‘‘ paternas 
exercete artes” to a refined congregation in the metropolis. 

tT ‘‘ 1 amso far, (says the writer,) from wishing to expel oratory from the service of the 
sublimest cause in which it can be employed, that I should not care (but for the Eras- 
tianism of the principle) if all who are qualified to be extempore preachers, were 
obliged to become such by Act of Parliament to morrow. We should not be overrun 
if the licenser took care to follow the prescription of Dr. Armstrong. ‘Extempore 
preaching is like extempore fiddling. None but the most finished performers should 
attempt it.’ ” 

} The few clergy of the present day who are taught to read are pupils we believe of 
Mr. Jones the actor ; so when the preacher declaims against the drama, as is the cus- 
tom in some pulpits to do, the “ poor player ’’ in the shaft that wounds him, 


‘« Espies a feather of his own 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high.” 


§ The expression is C. Lamb’s. We are apt to forget the early rampancies of 
Quakerism, but in its youthful days, it was by no means uncommon for one of that 
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to the celebrated Mrs. Fry, may recollect something agreeable and touch- 
ing in her delivery, owing to this circumstance. Indeed, if that amiable 
philanthropist were to take to field-preaching, many a bigot who would 
scruple to enter a meeting-house, might yet be tempted to exclaim 


‘ Thee, chantress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy even song.’ 


** But all Quaker ‘ ministers’ are not like Mrs. Fry. The generality are 
very much given to whine, and what right they who uphold whining have to 
denounce chanting, of which whining is a perversion, it were hard to tell. 
That peculiar tone to which the mild-hearted Cowper could not help ex- 
pressing his aversion, is adopted by many other classes of dissenters 
besides the Quakers. Even the Baptists, who are not signalized by the 
gentleness of their hostility to the Church, offer examples of conformity 
with a practice which they are wont to deride. The late Robert Hall was 
au illustrious one.t He invariably chanted, as it were, the better part of 
his sermons. All the methodist preachers that ever fell in my way, (Adam 
Clarke was among them,) chanted theirs, and I do confess there are verses 
in the Bible which I have heard thus pronounced in the streets, with an 
intensity of expression that I have never known surpassed.” 

The following advantages are stated by the author as attending “ chant- 
ing,’’ which in large churches, and to dull-eared country congregations— 
are not unworthy attention—“ auritas ducere quercus.” 

“This mode of reading gives great additional power and distinct- 
ness to the human voice, a property not to be lightly esteemed when 
we consider the vastness and peculiar construction of the edifices in 
which it is adopted. To the truth ofthis opinion of the superior distinct- 
ness of the monotone, strong testimony has been borne in former times and 
in the present. It is upheld by the rubric in King Edward's Common 
Prayer-book, which orders that ‘ To the end the people may the better hear,’ 
in such places where they do sing, there shall the Lessons be sung in a 





persuasion to enter a church (Quakerice a steeple-house) during divine service, and cry 
out to the priest ‘‘ Come down, thou hireling.” In these days, soon after the passing 
of the Municipal Act, which has so sweetly harmonized society in all our great towns, 
a Quaker stood up in an assembly composed principally of members of the establish- 
ment, and denounced the service of the Church of England, ‘‘ as a worship abhorred 
of God.” Had this man learnt a better Catechism than that which teaches us to 
keep our tongue from evil-speaking, lying, and slandering, yet his word is to be 
taken, when you and I, gentle reader (if you are not a Quaker), and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury must be put on our oath. 

+ Our author quotes the following extract from R. Hall’s Apology for the Freedom 
of the Press, as much distinguished for its modesty as truth. ‘ 1t must be plain to 
every observer, that piety flourishes much more among dissenters, than among the 
members of any Ecclesiastical establishment whatever. This progress of things is 
so natural, that nothing seems wanting in any country ¢o render the thinking part of 
the people impostors, but a splendid,establishment ;” and in a posthumous tract, ‘‘ The 
dissenters have really more piety than falls to the share of the great body of the people 
of England.’’ Now it is very easy for one belonging to a peculiar sect or party in the 
church to assert the superior piety or morality of his members ; for who can refute 
him ? who can weigh in a balance the relative conduct, or estimate the feelings of dif- 
ferent bodies of people, all professing to be religious. Take some ¢es¢ then, the fairness 
of which shall be acknowledged, and its evidence clear. From whom have the greatest 
works in support of the Christian religion proceeded? and surely men who are 
not sincere in their religion, would not have been at the trouble of defending it, 
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plain tune after the manner of distinct reading, and likewise the Evistix 
and Gosrex.’ Sir Christopher Wren has made a statement in which, 
although chanting is not directly mentioned, a very powerful tribute to 
chanting is involved: ‘ A moderate voice may be heard fifty feet distant 
before the spectator, thirty feet on each side, and twenty feet behind the 
pulpit, and not this unless the pronunciation be distinct and equal, without 
losing the voice at the last end of the sentence. A Frenchman is heard fur- 
ther than an English preacher, because he raises his voice and sinks not his 
last words.’ But a moderate voice, pitched as chanting requires, will reach 
a point quite inaccessible to a powerful one if reading be adopted. I have 
heard every syllable of a collect distinctly chanted by a minor canon more 
than two hundred feet distant from me, and when our relative position has 
been sidewise.”” The author quotes Mr. Coleridge's lines :— 
‘¢ With far-heard whisper o’er the sea 
Off shot the spectre bark.’’ 

An epithet, the justness of which will be acknowledged by all who have 
listened to Mr. Macready’s thrilling and terrible whisper in the scene of 
Duncan’s murder in Macbeth, heard most distinctly through the crowded 
womb of the great theatre. That very accomplished actor’s common 
pronunciation, however, is most singularly distinct and clear. Another 
reason is also assigned for the advantage of chanting, from the effect of a 
large vaulted building on the voice. 


‘¢ In buildings constructed like our ca- 
thedrals, the ‘courteous echo’ produced 
by chanting unites with and reinforces the 
original sound ; whereas the reverberations 
made by loud speaking or reading produce 
confusion and indistinctness. Chanting 
the service, therefore, in cathedrals, be- 
sides the venerable prescription it can 
claim, may be said to be virtually enjoined 
by that first rubric in the Common Prayer 
which directs the minister to begin it with 
aloud voice. It seems to be the opinion of 
one of the most eminent men of our time, 
that to the property just assigned to it the 
origin or introduction of chanting may be 
ascribed: ‘ In small buildings,’ says Sir 
John Herschell, ‘ the velocity of sound is 
such, that the dimensions of the building 


are traversed by the reflected sound in a 
time too small to admit of the echo being 
distinguished from the principal sound. In 
great ones, the echo is heard after the 
principal sound has ceased; and if the 
building be so constructed as to return 
several echoes in different times the effect 
will be unpleasant. Jt is owing to this that 
the service is usually read in cathedrals in 
an uniform sustained tone, rather that of 
singing than speaking, the voice being 
thus blended with its echo.’ * Whether 
this opinion as to the first introduction of 
chanting be accepted or not, it affords a 
potent reason for continuing the practice 
where it has been kept up, and for restor- 
ing it wherever it has been abandoned.” 


At p. 117 we meet with a very interesting account of the delivery of 
other compositions that are not devotional, the correctness of which from 
our own testimony we can in part verify. 


“The opinion that poetry requires a 
peculiar enunciation is upheld by the 
highest authority—that of the poets them- 
selves. They have all chanted, from the 
time of Homer to our own. To give mo- 
dern instances only; Dr. Johnson, who 
is thought to have been destitute of mu- 
sical ear, showed an admirable one by his 
manner of reciting poetry, which he read 


most impressively, and always in a sus- 
tained tone. That Sir Walter Scott did 
the same, is thus related by one, who, it 
is hoped, will long live to chant his own 
immortal verse: ‘ He partly read and 
partly recited, sometimes in an enthusi- 
astic style of chant, the first four cantos 
of the Lay.’ He who reports this is 
thus linked with a brother poet, by a 








* Article ‘‘ Sound,’’ vide Encyc. Metrop. p. 753, 
t Vide Lockhart’s Life of Scott, i, 403. 
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writer who had heard them both: ‘ There 
is a chant in the recitation of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth which acts as a spell on 
the hearer, and disarms the judgment.’ * 
He nicely discriminates the manner of 
each. Coleridge’s he calls ‘ dramatic,’ and 
Wordsworth’s ‘lyrical.’ This statement, 
as far as it regards the last great poet, 
is confirmed by another critic, who seems 
to have been so puzzled by the strangeness 
of what he listened to, that he gives a 
somewhat puzzling account of it. ‘In 
reading his own poetry, he has a peculiar 
chant, almost approaching to the ridicu- 
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awed by the feeling, nature, and pathos 
he throws into the poem.’ The author 
of Kehama has been known immediately 
after reading in his colloquial and unam- 
bitious manner some of Cowper’s Letters 
(so much like his own), to take up the 
Task, and deliver a noble passage in the 
fifth book, with the lofty and measured 

ones that well befit it. His gifted 
riend,t also a poet, to whom Kehama is 
inscribed, never cites a metrical passage 
but 


‘ —_———the freely flowing verse 


lous; but (what a but) you are visibly Smooths her mellifluous stream.’ ” 


Valuable and wise as the suggestions of our author are respecting the 
introduction of “chanting”? our cathedral services, it appears that con 
trary opinions exist, and that an attack has been made on the service of 
the choir from a quarter the most unexpected. 

The Very Reverend Dean of Norwich, who is indeed the master of the 
choir, and has the election of those who are to chant the service, has put 
forth a pamphlet in which he recommends the abolition of the chanting 
altogether! We cannot, however, stop to consider his reasons, as our 
author says “‘ they are so remarkably erroneous and contradictory, that 
the author, though an unlooked for, is an unformidable foe.” And when 
we read the declaration “ that if half the minor canons were abolished, 
cathedral service would be carried on in a more regular and efficient 
manner than it is at present ;"—and that ‘‘ chanting is an artificial prac- 
tice, less intelligible than reading, and at variance with the common sense 
and feeling of mankind ;"—and again, it is “a practice of sacrificing the 
sense to the sound ;’’—and “that certain portions of the liturgy lose half 
its solemnity by the cathedral mode of performing them, in the opinion 
of all pious and sober men ;"’—we say, reading these sentiments from the 
“leader of the band” regarding his orchestra, we think, without wishing 
to curtail one farthing from his just emoluments, that Government might 
have found a preferment of 16817. per annum for him where music—the 
food of spiritual love—would not have been required: and where he would 
not be enjoined to solicit “ the voices—the sweet voices” of his co-fra- 

ternity. But let us pass on from the opinion of individuals to hear whether 
the members of the Ecclesiastical Commission (chiefly composed of day 
lords) have ‘‘ ears more polite,” and whether they might not have modi- 
f fied some of their enactments, if they had been aware of the general feel- 
ing with which their Church improvements have been received. Though 
our author's razor is set in oil, its edge is not the less keen. Let us hear 
him on this part of the subject, and then our pleasing labours must terminate. 


d ‘‘ All who feel that there are more finding out their peculiar talent. ‘ Deliver 
it things in heaven and earththanaredreamt up an empire (said Napoleon) into the 
rl of in cwi bono philosophy, must be alarmed hands of the philosophers, and, though it 








at witnessing the spread of Utilitarian 
notions. A pithy saying concerning the 
professors of this school has been left (as 
some compensation for his mischiefs) by 
one who had pretty good opportunity of 


be of adamant, they’ll contrive in a couple 
of years to grind it to powder.’ Heaven 
be praised! the adamantine rock on which 
our Church is founded defies even the 
Utilitarian grindstone. But it was enough 





* Vide Hazlitt’s Remains, ii. 347. 
+ Conservative Journal, Aug. 5, 1837, 
+ Mr, W. S. Landor, 
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to make a churchman’s eyes gush out with 
water when he saw a body reckoning five 
venerable prelates among its members, 
yielding to the influence of this heart- 
famishing philosophy. The reports of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners are full of 
it, so far as they relate to our cathedrals ; 
and those portions which refer to the 
daily choral service, are so coldly and 
vaguely expressed as to show that it has 
met with very slight attention, is i// under- 
stood, and consequently undervalued by the 
Commissioners. Yet it is treated with as 
little hesitation as if it had received the 
full and solemn consideration which it 
deserves. The Utilitarian axe is uplifted, 
and not only canons and prebendaries, but 
priests, vicars, and minor canons, lay 
vicars and choristers, are hewn down. 
The very bishoprics do not escape. Why 
should Sodor and Man, or why should 
Bangor, have a bishop of its own? ‘ Be- 
cause they have each had one for a thou- 
sand years,’ would be answer enough, 
(could no other be offered,) for such as 
keep alive the heart in the head;* but 
with the Commissioners a thousand years 
are as one day, and they have not scrupled 
to propose that the prelates should be 


‘ With a vengeance sent 
From Media post to Egypt.’ 


The people of Bristol having had half their 
cathedral battered down by Oliver Crom- 
well, and somewhat move than half their 
palace burnt down by subsequent re- 
formers, the fitness of things requires that 
they should henceforward content them- 
selves with half a bishop. With respect 
to her prebendaries, &c. the good old 
Church is treated by her sons much as the 
good old King was treated by his daughters 
with regard to his knights,—they were 
lopped off with signal liberality. ‘We 
recommend that no new appointments 
shall in future be made to any of the stalls 
of the old foundation, which are not resi- 
dentiary."—(At Lincoln these are about 
fifty.) 

‘What! fifty of my followers at a clap ?’ 
In both cases the same gentle insinuation 
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is employed. ‘It is to be hoped that the 
sacrifices which will be required for the 
cathedral and collegiate churches will have 
the effect of stimulating individual bene. 
volence,’ &c. 


‘ Be then desired (begs, 
By her, that else will take the thing she 
A little to disquantity your train.’ 


The reduction system proceeds in each 
case upon the Utilitarian principle. ‘ If the 
endowments of these bodies should appear 
to be larger than is requisite for the pur- 
poses of their institution, and for main- 
taining them in a state of efficiency and 
respectability,’ &c. ‘ We are of opinion 
that the interests of the cathedrals would 
be consulted by retaining only so many of 
the minor canons as are sufficient for the 
service,’ &c. 


‘Hear you, my lord ? 
What need you five and twenty? ten? 
or five ?’ 


But— 
‘ What says our second daughter ?’ 


Why she says in the true spirit of a Cui- 
bonoist— 


* What need one ?” 


and the Commissioners complete the ana- 
logy by proposing that at each of the 
Welsh cathedrals, the chapter being pro- 
vided for, ‘ All the remaining property, of 
what kind soever, belonging to the canon- 
ries, prebends, dignitaries, and officers, shall 
go to the improvement of poor benefices.’ 
Thus throughout the Principality there 
would not be left one of all those minor 
canons, lay vicars, and choristers, for 
whom provision has been made by the 
founders of its four cathedrals, to secure 
therein for ever the performance of the 
blessed service for which they were ap- 
pointed. 


‘Oh! rather shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just.’ 
By the providence of God, we may some 


day see a Prince of Wales in the land. 
Let him not come to a dissanctified heri- 


tage!" + 





* Coleridge. 

t+ We hope that the people to buy whose ‘‘ golden opinions’? the above sacrifices 
are proposed will feel and approve the motive; for ‘‘ Ingratitude is monstrous; and 
for the multitude to be ungrateful, were to make a monster of the multitude. Of the 
which, we being members, should bring ourselves to be monstrous members.’’ 
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Letrers FROM Dean Tucker, Dr. ApAms, Mas. Apams, Miss Apams, Miss 
H. More, anv Proressor CAMPBELL. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE accompanying Correspondence 
came into my hands as the executor 
of Mrs. Jones, to whom the letters are 
principally addressed. She was the 
widow of the Rev. Henry Jones, M.A. 
a Minor Canon of Gloucester, and 
Vicar of St. Mary de Lode in that 
city, and subsequentiy Vicar of Pen- 
mark, Glamorganshire, where he died 
in 1792. His widow died at Bath in 
1837, in her 85th year. Her intellec- 
tual powers were of no common order, 
and she retained to the last that cheer- 
fulness of disposition which will long 
live in the recollection of her friends. 

Yours, &c. Joun M. TRAHERNE. 


No. I. (Extract.) 
Miss Apams To Mrs. Jongs. 

Oxford, Oct. 20 [1781]. 
However, I do not regret it [i. e. 
their return to Oxford from Glouces- 
ter] this time, for it gave us an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying one day of Dr. 
Johnson’s company, which we should 
otherwise have missed. He dined 
with us on Wednesday, and his con- 
versation was a real treat indeed. I 
think I never was so delighted with 
any body. He is a most wonderful 
man. I shall always in future wish 
there was a person employed behind a 
screen to write down every word he 
utters ; it would be the most enter- 
taining and edifying book in the 
world, and I am sure no studying 
could mend the beauty of the lan- 
guage, though it falls from him with 

the greatest ease and fluency. 





No. II. (Extract ) 
Miss Apams To Mrs. Jongs. 
Oaford, June 14 [1782]. 
On Wednesday we had here a de- 
lightful blue-stocking party. Dr. and 
Mrs. Kennicott and Miss More, Dr. 
Johnson, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Davis 
of Baliol, &c. dined here, and, had 
Lord Monboddo kept his word in vi- 
siting Oxford at this time, he would 
have completed the sett. Poor Dr. 
Johnson is in very bad health, but he 
exerted himself as much as he could; 
and, being very fond of Miss More, 
he talked a good deal, and every word 
he says is worth recording if one could 
but remember it. I cannot help repeat- 
Gent. Mag. Vor. XIV. 


ing to myself at the end of every sen- 
tence, O that these things were written 
ina book! He took great delight in 
shewing Miss More every part of Pem- 
broke College, and his own rooms, &c. 
and told us many things of himself 
when here. We in return surprised him 
with the sight of himself, that is, the 
print of him, very handsomely framed, 
with a motto under it, which I picked 
out of Miss More’s “ Sensibility :” 

** And is not Johnson ours, himself an host ?’” 
I think both he and Miss More were 
pleased with the compliment, and he 
has promised to give his works to the 
library, and perhaps his picture (which 
indeed we asked for) either to the 
College or the lodgings; but you are, 
probably tired of hearing about him, 
as you may not be quite so much in 
love as Iam; of course the subject that 
is pleasantest to me, may be the most 
irksome to you, &c. 


No. III. (Extract.) 
Miss Avams To Mrs. Jongs. 

Wednesday, June 19 [1782]. 

Although I wrote to you last week, 
my dear friend, by Mr. Price, yet I 
have not refrained from troubling you 
with another line to announce the ar- 
rival of my father and Miss Hannah 
More to-morrow. You will not won- 
der that when he could obtain such a 
companion, he should think himself 
particularly fortunate ; and the Dean,* 
[ make no doubt, will rejoice to see 
her, though I believe she means to 
sleep at Mrs. Raikes’s. My- father 
sends Thomas by the coach, and he 
will I suppose reach Gloucester a few 
hours before him, but I hope he will 
be in time himself to appear at Chapter 
before six o’clock. We dined yester- 
day for the last time in company with 
Dr. Johnson. He went away to-day ;a 
warm disputearose, andone which you, 
if [remember right, could have settled. 
It was about cider and wine freezing, 
and all the spirit retreating to the cen- 
tre. Pray have I not heard you relate 
something of the kind upon your own 
knowledge ? I longed to have quoted 
your authority, but was afraid of blun- 
dering about it. Do repeat to me 








* Dr. Tucker, Dean of Gloucester. 
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what I’ve heard you say on the sub- 
ject, and whether the spirit so concen- 
trated is not much stronger than be- 
fore. L expect to see or hear from Miss 
Roberts this evening, and shall wait 
for the post before I seal this. * * 
Miss More has also a letter from Mrs. 
Raikes, who is ready to receive her, 
so all is right; and I hope you will 
have the pleasure of seeing and con- 
versing with her, for she is quite as 
pleasant and agreeable, as ingenious 
and clever. Adieu! &c. 





No. IV. (Extract.) 
Oxford, June 12 [1784]. 

Miss Apams To Mrs. Jongs. 

I am, and have been for the last 
three weeks, in an incessant whirl. 
You will believe it when | tell you I 
took a flight to London to hear this 
most wonderful and enchanting musi- 
cal performance [the Commemoration 
of Handel]. Nothing ever was, or I 
think can be, equal to it in this world, 
but of all this when we meet. I went 
after the music was over on Saturday 
the 5th to Eton in company with Mrs. 
Kennicott, Mrs. Hallam, Miss Roberts, 
and Mr. Chamberlayne. The first men- 
tioned lady returned with me to this 
place on Tuesday, and here we found 
Dr. Johnson and his friend Mr. Bos- 
well,* and they are still with us. Miss 
More comes to complete the party 
next week, and on Saturday we all 
disperse. Dr. Johnson, though not in 
good health, is in general very talk- 
ative, and infinitely agreeable and en- 
tertaining—upon the whole we seem 
surrounded by blue-stockings. I hope 
I shall improve myself a little against 
1 see you; till when I must bid you 
adieu, &c. 

No. V. ( Extract.) 
Gloucester, Dec. 23 [1784]. 

Miss Avams Tu Mrs. Jongs. 

Weare all under the sincerest grief 
for the loss of poor Dr. Johnson.t He 
spent three or four days with my 
father at Oxford just before they came 
here, and promised to come again, as 
he was, he said, no where so happy. 
He was so kind as to express very 





* See Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson, vol. 
8, p. 287. 

+ Dr. Johnson’s death noticed in this 
letter took place Dec. 13, 1784. 
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great concern at my being from home, 
and I am sure I shall never cease to 
regret it myself. * * * The Bishop’s 
family are still here, and Miss Cook 
with them. They dined with us last 
Monday. The Dean and Mrs. Tucker 
are gone to Bristol. Have you heard of 
the extraordinary milk-womanf there? 
I have seen some of her poetry, blank 
verse, and it is really wonderful. I 
hear Miss More is wild about her; 
she is so delighted, she has introduced 
her to Mrs. Montague and wrote to 
Mr. Walpole about her. He calls her 
Lactilla. 





No. VI. ( Extract.) 
Painswick, Feb. 12 [1792]. 

Mrs. Hyert§ ro Mrs. Jones. 

I have to thank you for two kind 
letters, as well as for your obliging 
attention in sending me the books, 
both volumes of which I have now 
received safe. And I shall always look 
on them with more pleasure than 
formerly, if 1 may hope they have af- 
forded you and Mr. Jones any enter- 
tainment. I believe no work|| was ever 
so universally read and commented 
upon, and it is thought Mr. Boswell is 
now engaged in the same sort of at- 
tention to Sir Joshua Reynolds, with 
the same designs upon him, as soon as 
he is in a state to be so cut up and 
quartered. However, it is also said 
Sir Joshua is awareof his intention, and 
is rather flattered than displeased with 
it. If it is possible this can be 
true it will be the best apology for Mr. 
Boswell’s proceedings, which other- 
wise I should think were very treacher- 
ous. I hope you saw in the papers 
the dialogue between Dr. Poz. and Mr. 
Boz., because I think it was an admira- 
ble piece of ridicule without ill-nature— 
the subject was the History of Master 
Tommy Trip. Somebody was remark- 
ing the other day that if Dr. Johnson 
could read the book himself as an in- 
different person, and was asked his 
opinion of it, he would say, ‘ Why, Sir, 





t Mrs. Yearsley. See the Correspond- 
ence of H. More on this subject. 

§ Miss Adams married Benjamin Hyett, 
Esq. of Painswick, Gloucestershire, July 
1788. See Boswell’s character of him in 
Croker’s Johnson, vol. 8, p. 295. 

| Boswell’s Life of Johnson, published 
in April 1791, 
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it is the life of a madman written by a 
fool.’ 





No. VII. (Extract.) 
Bristol, 2 Jan. 1783. 

Dean Tucker To Mrs. Jones. 

Dear Madam, 

As 1 am appointed Principal Secre- 
tary of State to Queen Joan (his wife), 
I have now the honour of addressing 
my letter to you, having understood by 
Dr. Adams that Mr. Jones is gone 
into Glamorganshire. Her Majesty’s 
orders are to request you to call at the 
Deanery, and to order the maid to 
put down all the butter she can make, 
in one of the blue and white pots, fresh 
butter being extravagantly dear at 
Bristol. On Tuesday we went to 
Bath to pay a visit, intending, as soon 
as we returned in the evening, to call 
at the Deanery to pay our respects to 
Dr. and Mrs. Kennicott, who, as we 
apprehended, were to stay some days 
in Bristol, but we had the mortifica- 
tion to meet them on the same day 
returning to Bath, and both parties 
passed by each other so quickly that 
we could not stop to speak. A day or 
two ago I was honoured (to adopt the 
female expressive style) with a sweet 
charming letter from Mrs. Boscawen. 
She gave me to understand that there 
was one passage in my late pamphlet 
which she did not altogether approve 
of, but she did it in so gentle a manner 
that her precious balm did not break 
my head. And she concluded with a 
compliment finely turned, that, how- 
ever I might think of the variableness 
of female tempers, she would answer 
for it that both Miss More and herself 
were fixed in an unalterable regard for 
the Dean of Gloucester. When you 
shall see our friend Mr. Raikes, I beg 
you will present my compliments, and 
to assure him that 1 like his corre- 
spondent’s interpretation of Mr. Locke’s 
fundamental principles extremely well, 
and have but one objection to make to 
it, namely, that it happens not to be true. 
But as that can be no reason why it 
should not have a place in a newspaper, 
I think he did very right to insert it. 
Ihope the moderate man will go on 
with his method of interpretation, and 
prove that the present war is not a 
real and actua! war, but only a figura- 
tive and metaphorical one. And that 
all the taxes, about which we make 
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such a pother, are not true and proper 
taxes, but only fictitious and imaginary 
ones. My dreadsovereign condescends 
to join in the most respectful compli- 
ments to yourself and all the house of 
the Fitzadams, with, Dear Madam, 
your obliged, and most obedient 
servant, J. Tucker. 


No. VIII. (Ezxtract.) 
Bristol, 12th Jan. 1783. 
Dean Tucker To Mrs. Jones. 

Mapam,—An occasion has offered 
of troubling you with another letter, 
sooner than I intended or you expect- 
ed. On our return here from Bath on 
Saturday, we found ourselves favoured 
by your letter of the 8th, giving us 
hopes to expect the arrival of a little 
pot of butter by the Diligence, which 
hath not yet made its appearance, 
though we have made due inquiry for 
it. If this letter should come time 
enough, it is to request you to stop 
the sending of any till Saturday next, 
when we propose to return again from 
Bath; for our present system is to 
go thither on Mondays and to return 
on Saturdays ; by which means I en- 
deavour to join my duty as a parochial 
minister with my inclination as an 
invalid to drink the Bath waters. 1 
have some indications of a flying gout, 
which I suppose at my time of life 
would not be mal- practice were it turned 
intoaregularone. My gracious queen 
[his wife] too, has her complaints, for 
which the Bath waters are sometimes 
prescribed. I remember in days of 
yore it was the custom of a friend in 
Bath to acquaint a country corres- 
pondent with the newest fashions 
which had made their re-appearance 
during the season, and even to stuff 
the frank with patterns cut in paper. 
You in Gloucester want no such aids 
to be the first in the ton. And if you 
did, I am very sure your goodness 
would have excused me from under- 
taking such a task, as being totally 
insufficient. One thing I may mention 
as new to me, though perhaps it may 
have been of long standing to those 
who have been and are conversant in 
high life, viz. that it is all the mode at 
present for the ladies to ogle the gentle- 
men, instead of the contrary practice, 
which obtained in my youthful days. 
This confirms me more and more that 
revolutionary principles are continually 
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gaining ground, and that we may ex- 
pect great changes in the public state 
of national affairs. About a fortnight 
ago, an hare was sent from Gloucester 
witha seal in its forehead, and with a 
direction I think in an handwriting so 
like to yours that I could challenge you 
as the author; but as 1 know nothing 
further about it, I am still ignorant of 
my benefactor. The bell is going for 
church; therefore, I can only add, 
that 1 execute my queen’s command 
with particular pleasure in assuring 
you that she joins in cordial respects 
with, dear Madam, 

Yours, J. Tucker. 





No. IX. (Extract.) 
Dean Tucker To Mars. Jonzs. 
Bristol, 28th Jan. 1783. 

Mapam,—As you are so impatient 
to know my sentiments concerning the 
approaching Peace, in obedience to your 
commands, | pronounce without hesi- 
tation that it must be a bad one, and 
eke inglorious. The reasons for which 
opinion I will now beg leave to lay 
before you. 

Ist. Every peace, and more parti- 
cularly the present, is a call to the good 
people of England ¢o study to be quiet. 
This must not be suffered. Our tem- 
pers and our climate revolt at the very 
idea of quietness and tranquillity. 
Moreover, there are almost 20 millions 
of newspapers in the year whose in- 
terest and chief employment it is to 
foment discord and division among us, 
and to hinder us from sinking into the 
torpor of rest and ease. 

2ndly. Every peace, and particu- 
larly the present, requires us to mind 
our own business. This is as unreason- 
able as the former; for what shall they 
do, or how shall they be employed, 
who have no business of their own to 
mind? Perhaps they never had any— 
or having got rid of that troublesome 
affair long ago, they are now at perfect 
leisure to take care of the public. 

3dly. The very prospect of a peace 
is inimical to the most ingenious 
schemes of getting rich without in- 
dustry and without merit. Were a 
peace to be established for any length 
of time, farewell to jobs and contracts ! 
and even government lotteries and 
gamblings would be no more. Can 
any true lover of his country wish to 
see such discouragements put upon 


genius, and such checks on the exer- 
tion of the fine arts? 

4thly. With trembling hand, my 
dear Madam, 1] also write that a return 
of peace forebodes something ominous 
to the pleasures of the fair sex. No 
jaunts to encampments. No female 
military dress! And a total adieu to 
scarlet and cockade! Nay, itis notim- 
possible but that a girl of spirit, for want 
of a proper military education, may be 
seen to blush hereafter at the age of 
sixteen! 1 would proceed further to 
consider the melancholy prospect to 
farmer’s daughters of losing the fine 
sights of spruce, pretty fellows, step- 
ping so genteelly to the enchanting 
sounds of flageolets and drums; but 
I forbear, and would not add sorrow 
upon sorrow. The poor creatures will 
from henceforward have nothing to do 
than to sell their butter and return 
home. All very dull, and dismal ! 

Having now fulfilled your lady- 
ship’s commands, to the best of my 
poor abilities, 1 can assure you that 
Mrs. Tucker sympathizes in the loss 
which her sex will sustain on the me- 
lancholy prospects of a peace. Yet she 
hopes that you and her good friends, 
Mrs. and Miss Adams, will bear these 
things with becoming fortitude. She 
unites in respectful compliments to all 
that family, and to yourself and Mr. 
Jones, with, dear Madam, your faithful 
scribe and most obedient humble ser- 
vant, J. Tucker. 

(To be continued.) 
Mr. Ursan, Cork. 

MY attention has been directed to a 
letter in your number for August last, 
under the signature of M. J. which 
places an extract from the Annuaire 
Historique, Généalogique, et Héral- 
dique,”’ of M. de Saint Allais, for the 
year 1835, in opposition to the state- 
ment of Ménage and Saint Simon, 
quoted by me in an article of the pre- 
ceding month, on the pedigree or 
noblesse of the Beauharnais family. No 
doubt, as the Annuaire deduces the 
transmitted name inapparent regularity 
of descent, while my authorities deal 
in general or traditional assertions, 
the advantage, at first aspect, ison the 
side of the former ; and I obey a pleas- 
ing duty in adding, that M. de Saint 
Allais is of high repute and large ex- 
perience in genealogical pursuits, of 
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which he has exhibited copious evi- 
dence in numerous publications.* 

But further consideration may pos- 
sibly turn the scale; for, though this 
gentleman has published the genealogy, 
he no more assumes the responsability 
of the facts, than a lawyer pledges his 
personal veracity for the instructions 
conveyed in his brief, or a soldier 
asserts the justice of a cause for which 
he exposes his life. And here I foresee, 
that the individual will, more or less 
merge into the general subject, in sub- 
stantiation of my proofs, which, as it 
induces, will, I trust, excuse a more 
enlarged view of genealogical inquiries 
than the immediate topic would seem 
to demand. It is difficult, indeed, in 
this instance, to institute a private, 
without engaging in a comprehensive, 
discussion of the matter; but as it 
turns principally on foreign pedigrees, 
to them I shall, for the present, except 
some associated incident may evoke a 
passing remark, confine my observa- 
tions. But this ground is sufficiently 
fertile of materials, far, indeed, beyond 
the limits which I must here prescribe 
to myself, would admit. 

In reviewing the direct subject, I 
think it will result from investigation, 
that not only du Ménage and the noble 
Duke confidently repeat the belief and 
tradition of their day as notorious facts, 
but that the one was contemporaneous, 
or neatly so, with the period assigned 
to the adoption of the name of Beau- 





* M. de Saint Allais is author of ‘‘ Le 
Nobiliaire Universel de France, 1814-1819, 
16 volumes, 8vo. He was also editor of 
a work of much higher character ‘‘ L’Art 
de Verifier les Dates,’’ by the laborious 
and erudite Benedictins, fourth edition, 
18 volumes 8vo. Paris 1819, &c. The con- 
tinuation from 1770 is by M. de Cour- 
celles and others, without the apparent 
participation of M. de Saint Allais, 12 
vols. 8vo. 1827 ; but the impression is far 
from correct, as I could abundantly prove. 
One of our genealogist’s earliest publica- 
tions was ‘‘ L’Histoire Générale de 
l’Ordre de la Chevalerie (1810, 4to.) M. 
Duvergier (M. I.) is also publisher of 
‘¢Mémorial Historique de la Noblesse,” 
now in progress of impression ; but Charles 
Nodier’s edition of Ste. Palaye’s ‘‘ Histoire 
de la Chevalerie,’’ is the most interesting 
of such works, if not for special reference, 
at least for the general reader (1826, 
2 vols. 8vo.) 
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harnais ; and the other, a nobleman of 
the first rank and corresponding cha- 
racter, though later by many years, 
was still not so remote in time, as 
much to impair the weight of acurrent 
and accredited report in his narrative. 
Nor could either have had the slightest 
motive for believing or propagating, in 
the supposition of its being unfounded, 
so scandalous and gratuitous an outrage 
on truth and decency, so easy, too, of 
refutation, in the face of a rising, and 
necessarily, under such an insult, sen- 
sitive family.t¢ A falsehood so open to 
detection would have recoiled with ac- 
cumulative shame on its fabricators, 
and branded them as still more sense- 
less, if possible, than mendacious—a 
consequence to which few men could 
be less capable of exposing their es- 
tablished credit for veracity and honour 
than the Duke and Abbé. 





+ Every branch of the family was am- 
bitious. In 1807, a cousin of Alexandre 
de Beauharnais was ambassador at Madrid, 
and expected that the Prince of Asturias 
(Ferdinand) then a young widower, would 
marry Mad!e Tascher, Josephine’s neice. 
‘On sait,’’ says M. Bignon (vii. p. 32) 
‘* que la famille des Beauharnais, secondée 
par l’Impératrice Josephine, tachait aussi 
de s’illustrer, en se greffant, comme celle 
des Bonaparte, sur des tiges royales.’’ 

t Ménage’s learning could not be 
doubted, though his taste or judgment 
were not always the surest, at least in de- 
duction of etymologies. La Monnaie, 
whose supplemental volumes to the Mé- 
nagiana constitute the chief value of that 
compilation, amused himself with writing 
the following epigram on his predecessor : 


‘* Laissons en paix Monsieur Ménage ; 
C’ était un trop bon personnage 

Pour n’étre pas de ses amis ; 
Souffrez qu’a son tour il repose, 
Lui, de qui les vers et la prose 

Nous ont si souvent endormis.’’ 

Moliére’s ridicule of this learned man, 
in the Femmes Savantes, under the cha- 
racter of Vadius (‘‘ Monsieur sait du 
Grec,” &c. Act iii. Sc. 6,) contributed, in 
no small degree, to discredit, as mere 
pedantry, the study of the first of lan- 
guages in France, which had previously 
been conspicuous for its great Hellenists, 
Budeeus, Turnebus, H. Stephens, Casau- 
bon, Scaliger, Salmasius, Constantin, with 
many others. I could at the present day, 
however, name several, Hase, Letronne, 
Cousin, Raoul Rochette, &c. who have 
revived the taste of Greek literature, and 
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Ménage published his ‘‘ Origines de 
la Langue Francoise,” in 1650, and 
then, at p. 382, after explaining by a 
curious anecdote, which is likewise re- 
cited by De Thou, (Thuani Histor. lib. 
viii.)the origin of the name of Haute- 
clair, in substitution for another which 
the officers of the palace durst not pro- 
nounce, (pudendo alio cognomine indi- 
getabatur,)before the Queen Catharine 
of Medicis, albeit not very squeamish ; 
the etymologist adds, ‘“‘ Les Beauhar- 
nois d’Orléans ont aussi changé leur 
nom, a cause de l’obscénité,§ en celuy 
de Beauharnois.” No date is affixed 
to the circumstance ; but from the con- 
text, it obviously refers to no remote 
period and cannot apply to an ante- 
cedent transaction of above twohundred 
and fifty years, in retrogression to 1390, 





are distinguished forits knowledge, though, 
possibly, not so profoundly versed in the 
minutie of its prosody as some of the 
German professors, and a few of our Eng- 
lish students. 

§ Boileau (Art Poétique, ii.) says ‘‘ Le 
Latin dans ses mots brave l’honnéteté,”’ 
but most travellers on their first visit to 
France, particularly our females, find the 
imputation quite as applicable to the 
French, though, eventually, the ear be- 
comes familiarized with sounds, the earlier 
intonations of which had grated so harshly 
on the organ. 


*‘ Principio auditur sonus, et vox omnis in 
aureis 


Insinuata,’’ &c. Lucret. iv. 129. 


On the topic of ill-sounding names, I 
find in the Records of Ireland, 15th 
Annual Report, a memorandum of an order 
from the King (Charles II.) stating that 
‘‘the barbarous and uncouth names of 
places in Ireland much retarded the re- 
formation of the country, and directing 
the Lord Lieutenant (Ormond) and Coun- 
cil to change such names into others more 
suitable to the English language.’”? Few 
alterations of names could have a more 
honourable source than that of the very 
eminent Roman family (modern Rome) of 
Frangipani, from Fricapani, in commemo- 
ration of their charitable distribution of 
bread on an occasion of famine at Rome, 
** Vetustissimee ac nobilissimee apud Ro- 
manos familiz nomen nunc paululum de- 
flexum. Frangipanes enim dicuntur,’’ 
says an author quoted by Ménage. 
*¢ Origini della lingua Italiana,” p. 231. 
The Belgian patronymic of Vilain XIV. is 
far from euphonious ; but antiquity has 
stamped it with veneration. 
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to which, at latest, the name and 
quality of the family, according to the 
genealogy, ascend. Something of recent 
occurrence must be inferred, known to 
the public at large, and affirmative of 
the assertion of Saint Simon as to the 
late admission of the family into his 
order. This nobleman’s narrative, in- 
deed, removes all doubt on the subject, 
and makes it manifest, that the change 
of name must have taken place under 
Louis XIII. (1610—1643) His words 
(vol. i. p. 350) are ‘‘On perdit en 
méme temps,” (in 1696, when the 
Duke was twenty-one years old, and 
wrote from his own knowledge) 
‘«* Madame de Miromion.... Elle s’appe- 
lait Bonneau de son pére, le sieur de 
Rubelle, de fort riches bourgeois de 
Paris. Elle avait épousé un autre bour- 
geois d’Orléans, fort riche aussi, dont 
le pére avait obtenu des lettres patentes 
pour changer son sale et ridicule 
nom de Beau...., en celui de Beau- 
harnais. Elle fut mariée et veuve en 
1645, &c.”” A brother of this lady’s 
husband, it seems, was the progenitor 
of the present distinguished and ele- 
vated family ; for I believe that there 
existed no other of the name, or, con- 
sequently, to which these particulars 
can be applicable; and the first bearer 
of it appears thus to have been the 
father of the gentleman who married, 
in 1645, the lady mentioned by St. 
Simon. 

This nobleman’s Memoirs were not 
published in their integrity, till 1829 ; 
but they had been partially printed, 
or extracted and read all through in 
manuscript by hundreds before; and, 
though (tome xvii. p. 426) he modestly 
says, ‘‘ Je ne me donne pas pour étre 
généalogiste,”” he certainly was out- 
done by no professional writer in gene- 
alogical lore, as no one can better vouch 
for than M. de Saint Allais. Indeed, he 
may occasionally have erred, as the re- 
monstrances of the Marquis de Dreux 
Brézé, and the Marquis de Saumery, 
subjoined to the Mémoires, would tend 
to show; and caustic, too, he was, as 
well as most anxious to discover laches 
or exclude intruders, but utterly in- 
capable, 1 repeat, of countenancing a 
gross and slanderous falsehood, such 
as his statement in regard to the name 
of Beauharnois would be, if not per- 
fectly true. Of the twenty well filled 
volumes, which constitute his Memoirs, 
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one third, I should suppose, are de- 
voted to genealogies, not only of 
French, but Spanish, German, and even 
English, as that of Hamilton, in refer- 
ence to the wife of the famous Comte 
de Grammont, will show (tome vi. 
190), though, singularly enough, he 
does not appear aware that the Mé- 
moires de Grammont was the compo- 
sition of Anthony Hamilton, and not 
of Grammont himself. Indeed, dur- 
ing the Duke’s life, which extended 
thirty years beyond the first publica- 
tion of this celebrated biography, the 
author of it was not generally known. 
Our neighbours, it must be granted, 
shine in the gay memoir (though Ha- 
milton was an_ Irishman,) but 
none can sustain a comparison with 
those of Saint-Simon, who has dif- 
fused a charm over them, beyond the 
power of almost any other pen to im- 
part to so voluminous a narrative.* 





* The following character of these Me- 
moirs, prefixed to my own copy, may not 
appear inapposite. ‘‘ Si jamais il y eit au 
monde un style inimitable, et personel, 
soudain, prime-sautier, souple, aventu- 
reux, bizarre, capricieusement diffus et 
concis, suivant pas-d-pas les allures de la 
pensée, c’est bien celui de Saint-Simon. 
Il posséde, quand il veut, la grice de Ma- 
dame de Sévigné, la finesse de Brantdme, 
et le laisser-aller de Montaigne.”’ He 
was, however, reproached by his virtuous 
friend, the duc de Beauvillers, with in- 
dulging in a too unfavourable opinion of 
mankind. (tome iv. 460.) His family 
name was Du Rouvroi, (Louis,) and he 
was also a grandee of Spain of the first 
class. The object of his most inveterate 
hatred was the Parliament of Paris, which, 
however, reckoned in its bosom some of 
the most glorious names of France, such 
as L’Hépital, D’ Aguesseau, La Moignon, 
&§c., and many too of higher antiquity 
than the greater part of the peers of that 
realm,—the JVicolaii, Harlai, de Thou, 
Montholon, &c. Amongst the most dis- 
tinguished were the Talons, originally 
Irish, from my neighbouring town of 
Youghal. Omer Talon acted an eminent 
part during Ja Fronde in 1648, when that 
body anticipated, a fact not much known, 
the great Habeas Corpus Act of our Le- 
gislature, another Magna Charta, as 
Blackstone emphatically designates it, of 
the Kingdom (Book iii. chap. 8,) by thirty 

ears. In the list of abuses of which the 
arliament complained and demanded the 
correction, the article XIX. is thus express- 


The Memoirs of St. Simon. 
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His prejudices, indeed, often transpire. 
in closing the door even on legitimate 
pretensions to noblesse; while, on the 





ed—‘‘Aucun des sujets du Roy, de quelque 
qualité et condition qu'il soit, ne pourra 
étre détenu prisonnier passé vingt-quatre 
heures, sans étre interrogé selon les or- 
donnances, et rendu a son juge naturel,” 
&c., but Mazarin defeated their purpose, 
and established his own, as well as the 
royal supremacy or despotism, on firmer 
grounds than ever. The family of Talon 
maintained the highest forensic and par- 
liamentary rank down to 1789, when one 
of them was conspicuous as, ‘‘ L'Avocat 
du Roi prés le Chatelet.” This gentle- 
man’s daughter, Madame Ducayla, was 
the favourite companion (not mistress) of 
Louis XVIII. who left her by will, the es- 
tate of St. Ouens, where he had signed 
the Charte, before he entered Paris 
in 1814. 

St. Simon’s hostility was aimed with 
almost equal intenseness against the 
peers, who arrogated the title of princes, 
as derivatives of former sovereign houses, 
such as the Bouillons (or La Tour d’Au- 
vergne,) the Rohans, Trémouilles, Talley- 
rands, &c. The first were accused of 
having furnished false documents to 
Baluze for the history of the family, 
(1708, 2 vol. folio); and even Turenne, 
otherwise so modest and unpretending, 
was immeasurably proud of his princely 
title, little founded in truth as, according 
to Saint-Simon, it was (tome v. 229-223.) 
In his recent work, ‘* La Démocratie 
en Amérique,’ ’ (liv. iii. ch. 22.) M. de 
Tocqueville asserts, that ‘‘ under the old 
French Monarchy, officers were always 
designated by their titles of nobility, 
whereas now they are called by their mi- 
litary rank ;” but this is not exactly the 
fact, for the marshals of France were for- 
merly so distinguished with the addition, 
generally of their title, though often 
without it, unless they were princes, in 
which quality all other distinctions 
merged ; and Turenneimmediately dropped 
the designation of Maréchal on assuming 
that of Prince; but Luxemburg, Villars, 
Saxe, were never otherwise called than as 
Marshals, though the two former were 
Dukes and the last a Count; nor would M. 
de Tocqueville, in speaking of them, give 
them any other than their martial quality. 
He would no more say Le Duc de Villars, 
in mentioning the conqueror of Denain, 
(if he gave him any title at all,) than he 
would name Soult Le Duc de Dalmatie ; 
but he would say, Le Prince de Soubize, 
though a marshal too. It is to a female 


of the latter noble family (Rohan) that 
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other hand, the unscrupulous and pas- 
sive, or at least, purchaseable admis- 
sion of every offered claim into such 
periodicals as the Annuaire, will 
scarcely be gainsaid, ‘‘ hwvavra ovve- 
row,” (Pindar, Olynth. B.) It is 
easy to select distinguished names, 


and convert them into progenitors, as 

Juvenal has proclaimed of old,— 

** De quocumque voles proavum sumito 
libro.” (Sal. viii. 132.) 

and rich men cannot fail of aid in the 

dexterous patchwork and ostensible 

amalgamation. 


‘* N’eitt il de son vrai nom ni titre, ni mémoire, 
D’ Hozier lui trouvera cent aieux dans l’histoire.”’ 


So asserts Boileau under Louis 
XIV. and M. de Saint-Allais may not 
be more fastidious under Louis Phi- 
lippe. Nor can he feel the assimila- 
tion to his eminent predecessor dero- 
gatory to his fame for labour or sci- 
ence; for there exist no less than ten 
folio volumes of ‘‘ D’Hozier’s Armo- 
rial Général de la France,’’ (1738,) 
which his nephews continued, and 
were about to pursue in further en- 
largement, but, to their honour be it 
stated, were deterred by the multipli- 
city of wholly untenable and chimeri- 
cal pretensions urged on them,—*‘ pour 


Boileau, Satire V. 


se soustraire,’”’ as it is declared, ‘‘ 4 


l’opiniatreté de quelques nobles & sou- 
tenir des chiméres.” The family, ori- 
ginally from Marseilles, and Court 
Genealogists from Henry IV. to Louis 
XVI. still subsist, but stripped, of 
course, of their official distinction at 
Paris, where | enjoyed their personal 
acquaintance. One of them, Charles 
d’Hozier, appears to have been deeply 
involved in the conspiracy against Bo- 
naparte in 1804, in which Pichegru 
and others were concerned, (Bignon, 
tome iii. 422, where he is called 
Bouvet del’ Hozier,) and is the brother - 





Mr. Hallam alludes, in his History of Li- 
terature, vol. ii. p. 358, when he states 
his belief, that Lope de Vega borrowed for 
his heroine, Estrella, the well known an- 
swer of a lady to a French King,— 


Maes BOF 
Para esposa vuestra poes, 
Para dama vuestra mucha.”’ 


The King was Henry IV. and the lady, 
Cathérine de Rohan, whose words were 
** Sire, je suis trop pauvre pour étre vo- 
tre femme, et de trop bonne maison pour 
étre votre maitresse,’’ a reproof more of 
pride certainly than of virtue in the rejec- 
tion of the monarch’s addresses.—She 
was, however, his cousin. 

Talleyrand’s noble descent could not be 
doubted, though his princely claims, 
except by Napoleon’s creation, were. A 
fellow student of his at St. Sulpice, told 
me, that from his lameness and malignity 
of wit, he was there surnamed—* Le di- 
able boiteux,’’ after Le Sage’s novel of 
that title, from the Spanish ‘* El Diablo 
Cojuelo,”’ absurdly known to us, as the 
Devil upon Two Sticks. Not only, in my 
belief, was this work originally Spanish, 
but its predecessor and superior, Gil-Blas 
too, as Llorente seems to have established 
in his ‘‘ Observaciones Criticas sobre el 
Romance de Gil-Blas.’’? (Madrid 1823, 
8vo.) 

In the compilation printed by order 
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of the late Earl of Bridgewater at Paris, as 
materials for the Life of his great ances- 
tor, Thomas Egerton, Lord Chancellor, at 
page 181, mention is made of a piece en- 
titied ‘‘ Latin Notice of the names, qua- 
lities, &c. of Pierre d’ Hozier and family.”’ 
This paper his lordship represents as in 
the Ashridge collection, a most curious 
one, and I believe now in possession of 
Lord Francis Egerton, though detained 
from the Earl, as he bitterly complains.— 
The compiler of this volume often errs, as 
for instance, in the same page he mentions 
M. de la Force and M. de Caumont as 
different persons, though one and the 
same individual (the Duc de la Force, in 
fact, who so miraculously, when a boy, es- 
caped the massacre of St. Bartholomew,) 
just as if Lord Francis Levison-Gower and 
Lord Francis Egerton was not the same no- 
bleman. The Paris impression of the book 
was left incomplete ; whether since ter- 
minated by Lord Francis, I know not, but 
if not, I hope it will be. The late Earl 
commences the work by a commentary on 
the well known words of Thucydides 
(A. xa) which he intended as a motto,— 
xTHpa Te es del, x. 7. A,, but, to the usual 
reading sapaxypjua he substitutes ma- 
pavrixa, thinking that a writer of such 
taste as Thucydides must have avoided 
the similarity of sound between xrjpa 
and tapaxpjua—a lordly hypercriticism 
indeed. 
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in-law of my esteemed friend and fel- 
low citizen, Thomas Fitz-Gibbon, 
Esq. of Cork. 

As for the various titles of Marquis 
de la Ferté—Beauharnais—Comte des 
Roches—Baritaud, Baron de Beauville, 
and tutti quanti, which M.J. so compla- 
cently transcribes, they merely denote 
estates purchased, no doubt, by the 
fruits of the successful industry of the 
Beauharnais family at Orleans, which 
was the apparent source of their ele- 
vation in rank, as with so many others 
of the nobility, both in France and 
England. Decorations and titles were 
thus obtained by the rich planters in 
the colonies ; and some were granted in 
encouragement of manufactures, such 
as glass, to which I recollect, were 
applied the terms of noblesse de verre, 
noblesse de sucre, &c.; as we have our 
cotton lords, &c. the natural produce 
of wealth,—*‘ Ileves yap ovd€év evyevns 
dynp.”’ (Euripid. Phoen. 445.) A large 
portion of the Dukes and Peers of 
France derived from trade or law ; and 
the first ennobled ancestor of the Duc 
d’Usez, whose creation is the oldest 
existing one in France, (1572) was 
Gérault Bastet, an apothecary of Vi- 
viers in Languedoc, (Ardéche) who 
obtained letters of noblesse in 1304, 
beyond which period our first Duke 
(Norfolk) cannot, in like manner, au- 
thenticate his paternal ancestry. The 
earliest letters of noblesse were granted 
only a few years before, in 1272, to 
Raoul, a goldsmith. (Hénault.) 

That M. de Saint-Allais was not 
unapprized of the imputed origin of 
the Beauharnais family, can admit of 
little doubt; while, like a_ skilful 
painter, he placed in prominence the 
decorative, and veiled the unseemly 
features of the representation. But, 
without further reference to the perio- 
dical recipients of pedigrees, for which 
the confidence due to the author’s own 
responsible averments can hardly be 
claimed, I shall strengthen my position 
by some collateral evidence dependent 
on my own recollection of public opi- 
nion, as manifested on arising occa- 
sions, or elicited by special circum- 
stances, 

The husband of Josephine was son 
of the Marquis de Beauharnais, who 
governed Martinique, (the head seat 
of the French colonial government 
from May 1757 to February 1761, 

Gent, Mag, Vel, XIV. 
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during the seven years’ war, when it 
was numbered among the conquests of 
England,) and who left two sons, of 
whom the younger, Alexandre, Vi- 
comte de Beauharnais, married, in 
1780, the future Empress. In 1789 
he appeared in the National Assembly 
as one of the Noblesse deputies, which, 
however, more indicated his talents 
than his antiquity of race, for other- 
wise his brother would, from seniori- 
ty, have been entitled to a preference. 
While there, on the fourth of August 
of that year, he was one of the fore- 
most to demand the equalization of 
civil rights, without distinction of 
classes—an honourable and equitable 
motion surely, but in no sense favour- 
ably viewed by the conservative party, 
who indulged in no measured invec- 
tive against the forwardness of so in- 
ferior a member of the order to sacri- 
fice its privileges; and the primitive 
patronymic, it may be supposed, was 
not forgotten on the occasion. Again, 
in April 1791, on the death of Mira- 
beau, which occurred on the 2nd, 
(Thiers, Histoire de la Révolution, 
tome i. p. 282, erroneously states the 
20th,)* when the National Assembly, 





* See ‘ Journal de la maladie et de la 
mort de Mirabeau, par Cabanis, his phy- 
sician,’’ (tome ii. des GEuvres de Cabanis, 
1823, 8vo.) In January 1792, his library 
was sold, of which the most valuable por- 
tion was derived from the purchase of 
Buffon’s. It produced about 280,000 
livres, but even then the assignats had 
suffered depreciation, though nothing com- 
parable to their subsequent fall, for in 
1795, I paid above 15,000 livres for a hat 
worth 15 shillings; 10,000 livres for a 
moderate dinner was not an unusual 
charge. 

Lyster’s Historia Conchyliorum, and 
Robinson’s Hesiod, folio size, were, I re- 
member, the rarest articles of Mirabeau’s 
rapid collection, with Buffon’s Illuminated 
Birds, (10 volumes, folio.) The Hesiod, 
at the Duke of Grafton’s sale in 1813, 
cost the Rt. Hon. Thomas Grenville 1007. 
Mirabeau not long before his death had 
been in a state of insolvency, but had re- 
ceived within a few months about 60,0002. 
from the court, as appeared from the 
secret accounts of the famous armoire de 
Jer, which he reconciled to his con- 
science, like our Chancellor Bacon, as the 
recompence of public services.—‘‘ Etait- 
ce 14 se vendre?” demands M. Thiers, 
(i. 207.)  Différent de ow qui livrent 
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led by its President, on the 4th, con- 
ducted the funeral procession to the 
Panthéon, of which the great orator’s 
remains were the first mortuary de- 
posit, Alexandre de Beauharnais fol- 
lowed at the head of the Jacobin Club, 
eighteen hundred in number, including 
Robespierre, Brissot, Collot d’Herbois, 
with many of the future Girondins, 
the two Merlins, &c.* It was then, 
I remember, the malignant remark, 
that he was in his natural sphere ; for 
his ignoble blood had defied all at- 
tempts at cleansing, (savonnette @ vi- 
lain,) and dispelling the uncongenial 
admixture of a purer stream, soon he- 
trayed its plebeian source. 

But still more, in June 1791, on the 
announcement of the King’s arrest at 
Varennes, and expected return to 
Paris from his unsuccessful flight,t 
when Beauharnais, the President of the 





fort cher de faibles talens,’’ continues the 
present prime minister of France, ‘‘ Mira- 
beau, inébranlable dans ses principes, com- 
battait alternativement son parti ou la 
cour,’’ &c. Aneasy reconciliation of con- 
science and interest, it must be confessed ; 
but the writer, since so elevated in posi- 
tion, was then very young ; for he could 
not have been above five and twenty when 
he composed this first of the ten volumes 
of his history, of which the second edition 
now before me was published in 1828, 
He was born with the century which re- 
minds me of an error in a partial transla- 
tion of Thuanus by M. Tessier, (Les 
Eloges de M. de Thou,) where, in mention- 
ing the death of a learned physician, the 
author says—‘‘ Annos cum seculo nume- 
ravit,’’ which the translator rendered, 
that he (the physician) was one hundred 
years old, in place of, ‘‘ that he reckoned 
his years concurrently with the century,’’ 
‘that is, was born in 1501. Voltaire not 
untruly compares translations to the wrong 
side of tapestry (des revers de tapisseries). 
M. Thiers, were he now, in the maturity 
of his mind and experience, to compose 
the work, would, I have no doubt, view 
and represent many of the events of his 
history in a very different light, particu- 
larly in reference to England. Mirabeau, 
in his description, may recal the character 
of Pericles by Thucydides (A) ‘‘‘Os 8n- 
prov mpoordros hv kat mBaveratos Trois 
troAXots.”” 

* The two Merlins were frantically de- 
mocratic—one was the deputy of Douai, 
the other of Thionville. The former, who 
lately died, was the principal mover of the 
decree which established the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal; but he subsequently filled 
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National Assembly,{ flippantly ad- 





several high judicial situations with ho- 
nour. The representative of Thionville 
formed one of the trio celebrated in the 
following epigram. 

“¢ Connaissez-vous rien de plus sot 

Que Merlin, Bazire et Chabot ? 

Non, je ne connais rien de pire 

Que Merlin, Chabot, et Bazire ; 

Et personne n’est plus coquin 

Que Chabot, Bazire et Merlin. 


t+ Of this event, one of the most im- 
portant of the unbloody occurrences of 
the Revolution, because the most impres- 
sive of distrust in the King, the best nar- 
rative, in my estimation, is that of M. de 
Conny, an ardent legitamist, in his recent 
‘¢ Histoire de la Révolution.’’ The pass- 
port, under which the royal fugitive tra- 
velled, was obtained through the Russian 
Ambassador, and thus couched. ‘ Lais- 
sez passer la Baronne de Koffe, allant 4 
Frankfort, avec deux enfans, une femme 
de chambre, et deux domestiques.’’ ‘“You 
have pledged your head for the King,”’ said 
a citizen soldier, resentfully to La Fa- 
yette. ‘‘And I will pay the forfeit, if I 
do not bring him back,’’ was the General’s 
reply. During the debates in the National 
Assembly, no one contributed more to 
calm the effervescing tumult than my col- 
lege contemporary, Regnault de Saint- 
Jean d’Angely. ‘‘ Quelques soient,” said 
he, ‘‘les dangers qui menacent la patrie, ils 
ne peuvent se comparer A ceux qui vous 
menagaient, quand vous eutes A prononcer 
Yimmortel serment du jeu de paume.” 
Regnault subsequently became one of the 
most distinguished of the imperial coun- 
cillors. The relation of this circumstance 
by Louis XVIII, then Comte de Pro- 
vence, is of small interest or literary merit. 
It is intituled, ‘‘ Relation d’un Voyage a 
Bruxelles et a Coblentz, (1791,)’’ in a 
pamphlet form, Paris, 1823. 

¢ It has been thought worthy of remark, 
as signally illustrative of the pen in revo- 
lutionary times, though not exactly appli- 
cable to the National Assembly, that in 
the subsequent Convention all the Presi- 
dents, with two or three exceptions, were 
Journalistes, that is, proprietors or editors 
of newspapers, the organs of public opi- 
nion. The number of Presidents in the 
Convention was altogether 63, of whom 16 
suffered by the guillotine, 3 committed 
suicide, 8 were transported, 6 condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment, 4 became in- 
sane, and died at Bicestre, 22 were out- 
lawed ; and of the whole, two only es- 
caped all danger! An appalling statistic 
record, to which may be added the fact, 
that, from 1789 to 1797, one half at least 
of the political writers of that period pe- 
rished by violent death ! 
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dressed them—*“ Messieurs, passons a 


Vordre du jour,” as if the event de- 


served not to engage their attention, 
this affected depreciation of the royal 
act and person was resented by the 
bitterest sarcasms on his original 
name, &c. Finally, in 1830, after the 
publication of Saint Simon’s complete 
memoirs, when I happened to men- 
tion the duke and peer’s repre- 
sentation of the ignoble source of the 
family to a foreign banker, established 
in Paris, he replied, ‘ C’est le secret 
de Polichinelle, ou de la comédie, 
connu de tout le monde.”’ That the 
family, however, had rapidly acquired 
high estimation, can be hardly con- 
tested ; for, amongst other evidence 
of the fact, I find in the Mémoires de 
la Régence, (3 vol. 12, 1729,) a letter 
from Philip of Orleans to M. de 
Beauharnais, sufficiently demonstrative 
of the consideration in which the 
latter was held at that time. 

In the progress of the revolution, 
(April 1793,) Beauharnais was ap- 
pointed to succeed Custines in the 
command of the army of the Rhine, 
(Thiers, v. 137,) but was soon recall- 
ed, and not long after imprisoned, 
though not brought before the dread 
revolutionary tribunal for some time. 
His first appearance, or preparatory 
examination, was before the commit- 
tee of his section, of which Josephine, 
in an extant letter to her aunt-in-law, 
Madame Fanny de Beauharnais, gives 
a verbal and characteristic recital ; and 
as a portion of it bears directly on 
our subject, I may be excused for 
transcribing it. I can, besides, aver 
that it accurately paints the scenes of 
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which I was witness at that period; 
for I, too, had to appear on the Sellette, 
and to pass le scrutin épuratoire, 
(called by the vulgar le purgatoire,) 
in order to obtain my carte, or certifi- 
cat de civisme, on being liberated from 
prison—a safeguard without which 
no one could then move abroad. 

The following is an extract of this 
revolutionary inquest before the Sec- 
tional Committee, of which there were 
forty-eight in Paris. 

Q. ‘ Quies tu?” —A. ‘* Homme et 
Frangais.” 

Q. “ Je te demande ton nom ?”— 
A, ‘ Eugéne Alexandre de Beauhar- 
nais.”’ 

Un Membre. “ Point de de; c’est 
trop aristocrate.’”— A. ‘‘La faute 
vient du temps, et de mes ayeux.” 

Un Membre. ‘* Ah ! tu as de ayeux : 
imbécile! qui ne sait pas que des 
ayeux sont de vieux parchemins . . 
Tu auras soin de les déposer au comi- 
té; et je t’assure qu’un bon feu de joie 
nous fera bient6t raison de tes ayeux.” 
* ** 

Q. ‘Tu avoues que tu es noble?’ 
—A, ‘“J’avoue qu’on le disait de 
moi; et que je l’ai cru quelque temps 
sous le régime de l’ignorance, des 
habitudes, et des prejugés .... ily a 
long temps que pour moi cette illusion 
s’est dissipée .... 

Un membre, ‘Je parie que le ci- 
toyen ne croit pas que Louis Capet 
ait été un tyran ??—4A, “ L’histoire 
expliquera,” &c. 

The issue was his return to prison, 
“‘soupconné d’étre suspect ;”’ and, in 
the7th thermidor an 2,* or 25 July 1794, 
he was condemned by the revolutionary 


oe 





* The successive names of therevolution- 
ary calendar will be found not inaptly em- 
bodied in the ensuing lines composed in 
1793, by a M. Haussi de Robécourt, in 


the prison of Amiens, to which he had 
been committed by André Dumont, one 
of the Conventional Deputies. 


** Le citoyen Dumont, dans sa Vendemiaire, 
Par le facheux effet de son humeur Jrumaire, 
Nous a bien mal logés pour la saison frimaire, 
Et quand nous serions tous blancs comme nivose, 
Que de pétitions nous ferions pluviose, 
Autant, hélas ! en emporte ventose. 
Mais quand le mois, que l’on dit germinal, 
Aura fait place au riant floréal, 
Libres, foulerons nous le tapis prairial ? 
Trons nous recueillir les dons de messidor? 
Ouvrira t-on pour nous les bains de ¢hermidor ? 
Ou, verrons nous ici le tardif fructidor ?” 


The scenes, of which the above speci- 
men of the minor revolutionary or secs 





tional persecution in every parish is a 
representation, equally ludicrous and san 
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tribunal and executed—just two days 
before the overthrow of Robespierre ! 
—so short was the interval between 
irremissible fate, and not only the se- 





guinary, were dramatized after the death 
of Robespierre under the title of ‘* L’In- 
térieur du Comité Revolutionnaire ;”’ and 
admirably descriptive of the original was 
the theatrical exhibition, for the truth 
required no effort of fancy to give it effect. 
Perfectly do I recollect the exquisite tran- 
script of the President by the actor Pénan- 
cier. 

And yet, one of the deepest searchers 
of the human mind, Machiavelli, in the 
58th chapter of his ‘‘ Discorsi sopra la 
Prima Decade di Tito Livio,”—a volume to 
which modern political writers are more in- 
debted than is generally supposed or avow- 
ed, maintains that these outbreaks of popu- 
lar insanity are still less to be apprehended 
than individual tyranny. He comments 
on the maxim of Livy (xxiv. 25)—‘* Hee 
natura multitudinis est: aut servit humi- 
liter, aut superbe dominatur,’’ &c. and 
says,—‘‘ Se adunque si ragionera d’un 
prencipe obligato alle leggi, e d’un 
popolo incatenato da quelle, si vedra 
piu vertu nel popolo che nel prencipe ; se 
si ragionera dell’ uno et dell’ altra sciolto, 
si vedra meno errori nel popolo, che nel 
prencipe, et quelli minori, et haranno 
maggiori rimedii,’? &c. He adds what 
the French revolution, as well as our own, 
has affirmed: ‘Quando un popolo e 
bene sciolto, non si temono le pazzie che 
quello fa, ne si ha paura del mal presente, 
ma di quello che ne puo nascere, potendo 
nascere tra tanta confusione un tiranno.”’ 
He describes France at that period, under 
Louis XII. and Francis I., as governed 
more legally than any kingdom in Europe : 
‘*Tl quale regno ¢ moderato pid dalle leggi, 
che alcun’ altro regno, di che ne nostri 
tempi si habbi notitia,’’ &c. (In Vinezia, 
1554, 8vo. in old orthography, as may be 
observed.) Indeed, England could boast 
little of her freedom or constitutional in- 
dependence, under the Tudors, from first 
to last ; and glorious Queen Bess was fully 
as impatient of legal restraint as the two 
Henrys, her father and grandfather, not- 
withstanding Bacon’s admiration of the 
former, and Sharon Turner’s advocacy of 
the latter, but, as in France under Na- 
poleon, the velvet glove veiled the iron 
hand, and the phantom of glory held 
entranced, or spell-bound in fascination, 
her awed subjects: a homage difficult to 
withhold from her superior genius, but 
neither due nor granted to her successors. 

The more Machiavelli is read, the more 
thorough must be the conviction that the 
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curity of life, had he survived these 
forty-eight hours, but the almost se- 
cured prospect of every distinction 
under the comparatively regenerated 
rule, after the tyrant’s death; for no 
one was better calculated, or more 
likely to advance with rapid promo- 
tion, in agitated, but not wholly con- 
vulsed times, such as then succeeded. 


But then, too, the imperial diadem. 


would not have encircled the brow of 
his widow, nor would her star have 
guided the ascending, as it marked the 
declining, fortunes of his mighty suc- 
cessor, in his meteoric course. Ican- 
not here help rémarking that, even on 
the above awful occasion, the lurking 
vanity of dubious birth pierces the veil 
of its assumed contempt. A Mont- 
morency would scarcely have thus 
dwelt on the significative de, which 
St. Simon derides the La Moignons, 
ancestors of Malesherbes, for arrogat- 
ing—“ les avocats ont pris le de” (tome 
iv. 415.) According to him it could 
scarcely belong to the Robe. 

The dying address of her husband to 
Josephine, and his two children, is in 
the most touching language :—‘‘ Adieu 
tout ce que j’aime! Aimez-vous— 
parlez de moi, et n’oubliez jamais que 
la gloire de mourir victime des tyrans, 
martyr de la liberté, illustre l’échaffaud. 
Mes cheveux coupés, j’ai songé a en 
racheter une partie, afin de laisser a 
ma femme, a mes enfans, des témoi- 
gnages non équivoques—des gages de 
mes derniers souvenirs. Je sens qu’a 
cette pens¢e mon cceur se brise, et que 
des pleurs mouillent ce papier.” 

Of his widow, the amiable and benc- 
volent Josephine, I feel a gratification 
in recollecting that in 1828, on the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of her death, 
I was invited by M. Casimir Noél, the 
notary* of the late imperial family, to 





purpose of his ‘‘ Il Principe’’ was deter- 
rent, not persuasive, of the principles of 
his hero,—an inference now daily gaining 
prevalence, and which originated, I be- 
lieve, with Rousseau in his Contrat Social. 
The more, too, he is studied, the greater 
will be the admiration of his genius, re- 
pressed, indeed, in fulness of display, by 
the tortures inflicted on him, but still 
sufficiently transparent to authorize our 
high judgment of its powers. 

* Notaries in France, and generally on 
the Continent, embrace a much wider 
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accompany him to the mournful cere- 
mony, which he officially attended 
every year. It took place at Ruel, a 
village near Marly, on the road to 





circle of attributions than in England ; 
and no profession stands on_ higher 
grounds. The number is limited, and 
the admission costs about £20,000. Fa- 
mily vouchers are to be seen in most of 
their offices, ascending to the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; as the pur- 
chaser of the place obtains the clientelle 
of his predecessor. Their duties are spe- 
cified in the Code Civil, under various 
heads. My friend M. Casimir Noél is 
one of the most eminent. He was the 
late Earl of Bridgewater's (see ante), of 
whose fortune colossale he used to speak 
to me with amazement, as well as of his 
eccentricities. He bought for him the 
hotel of the Noailles family, which, on the 
Earl's death, was purchased by M. Casimir 
Périer, the celebrated Prime Minister, 
whose splendid hospitality I more than 
once enjoyed. The hotel, since demo- 
lished, has made room for two or three 
streets—“ la rue du 29 Juillet,” and ‘la 
rue d’Alger,’’ &c. 

Of the successive ministers of Louis 
Philippe, the most eminent, because the 
most independent of royal control, was 
avowedly Casimir Périer, whom M. Thiers 
appears to assume as a model. I heard 
him say, that, after having served a cam- 
paign in Italy, during, I believe, the first 
triumphs of Bonaparte, he was sent to 
Paris, in commercial pursuits, by his fa- 
ther, who, though a rich banker or mer- 
chant of Grenoble, only gave him a single 
louis d’or, not quite a pound sterling, to 
perform a journey of above 300 miles. It 
was not, M. Périer said, from avarice, but 
to impress habits of economy on his son, 
that the old gentleman thus limited his 
expenses; for when established in the me- 
tropolis, the son, as well as his brothers, 
were largely provided for by their father. 
When the then Sir James Scarlett was 
Attorney General, and intended bringing 
in a bill for the amendment of our juris- 
prudence, he very properly applied to a 
distinguished member of the legal profes- 
sion in Paris, M. Roy, now a peer of 
France, for information as to the practice 
of the French Courts, which was found to 
be nearly as tedious and expensive as with 
us,—much I recollect, to the surprise of the 
hearers and readers of Sir James’s speech. 
A short time after I happened to be seat- 
ed at M. Périer’s table, next to the Pre- 
sident de la Cour Royale—corresponding 
to our Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, 
and took occasion to inquire whether M. 
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Versailles, being the parish of the 
Chateau de la Malmaison, where she 
died, and which formed part of her 
imperial dower, as it had also been her 
and Napoleon’s favourite residence 
during the Consulate. Never, I may 
truly assert, was a more affecting ho- 
mage offered to kindness of heart and 
grace of manners ; for, crowded as the 
sacred edifice was by the neighbouring 
peasantry, not an eye refused its tri- 
bute of sensibility ; and, at the termi- 
nation of the solemn office, every tongue 
was profuse in proclaiming her benefi- 
cence. It was impossible even for a 
stranger to withhold, nor could he de- 
sire to repress, his concurrent sym- 
pathy. Of the numerous delineations 
of this interesting lady’s character from 
nature or position, I know none more 
apposite than that drawn by M. Bi- 
gnon (tome iv. 153,) who paints her as 
the intermediate and connecting link 
between the old and new court. 
** Ainsi que la royauté,” says the 
historian, ‘“‘la grace ne meurt point 
en France.... Un homme d’esprit a 
caractéris¢ l’union de Napoléon et de 
Joséphine, en disant que c’était l’al- 
liance entre le besoin de commander et 
le besoin de plaire.”” The line—‘ Et 
la grace, plus belle encore que la 
beauté,” has been often and most 
justly applied to her, and the empire 
which, though not a beauty, she ex- 
ercised over the mightiest spirit of 
modern times. J.R. 
(To be continued.) 





Mr. Ursan, June 15. 

IT would seem that our popular ro- 
mance-writers are successful imitators 
of Sir Walter Scott in one point at 
least,—his carelessness in heraldic 
blazonry. They cannot do without 
this accessory of their art, and yet they 
will not give themselves the trouble to 
learn its very simple rudiments. This 
appears particularly lamentable when, 





Roy’s representation was accurate, and 
not overcharged. ‘* Tout au contraire, 
c’est bien pire’’—was the emphatic reply. 
In truth, I had sufficient experience of the 
fact myself to dispense with the inquiry, 
but was desirous of establishing it on the 
highest authority. One of the hand- 
somest men I ever saw, equally in feature 
and intelligence, was Casimir Périer, 
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in many respects, a great desire is 
shown to attain the most perfect veri- 
similitude that can be produced by 
correct descriptions of places, histori. 
cal persons, manners, and costume. 

Mr. Ainsworth is not behind in the 
race of heraldic ignorance and per- 
version: we have not read an en- 
tire page of his ‘‘ Tower of London” 
before we are told that “ the cog- 
nizance of the Duke of Northum- 
berland,—a lion rampant, or, double 
quevée, vert,—appeared proudly con- 
spicuous” upon the shields at the 
sides of certain state barges. It will 
be at once perceived by any one who 
has learned his heraldic a.d.c. that the 
writer has (incorrectly) described a 
coat of arms and not a “‘ cognizance.” 
Cognizances, which were badges re- 
sembling those still worn on the 
sleeves of some ancient almsmen in 
various parts of the country, were not 
entire animals, nor were they drawn 
so large as to make it worth while to 
have the animal of one hue, and his 
tail of another! The muse of heraldry 
is an imperfect and superstitious zoo- 
logist, and has some very extravagant 
fancies (though we must not attribute 
to herself all that modern professors 
have stitched upon her garments), 
but she is by no means so absurd as 
these gentlemen would make her. It 
was not her original intention, for in- 
stance, that knights should carry 
whole elephants upon their heads, nor 
in fact any other entire animals; a 
head, or a jamb, or a wing was suffi- 
ciently weighty for such a situation. 

The badges, or cognizances, for the 
arm, were something still smaller and 
simpler ; a knotted cord, astar, a cres- 
cent, a buckle, a fetterlock, a cross, 
were esteemed sufficient for that pur- 
pose,—any object in short which a 
rude and simple man, untaught in the 
mysteries of what some people are 
ready to call heraldic jargon, (having 
first made it such by their own blun- 
dering)—could recognise at sight. 

Be it known then to Mr. Ainsworth, 
and to all whom it may concern, that 
the lion of the house of Dudley was 
not or, but vert ; he had a double tail, 
(double-queuée, not double quevée,) 
which was vert also. He stood upon 


a golden ficld, and the mode ‘of de- 
scribing the tincture of a field is by 
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simply stating its colour the first thing, 
thus:— 

Or, a lion rampant double-queuée 
vert. 

If Mr. Ainsworth wishes to know 
further what was really the cogni- 
zance, or badge, of the house of Dud- 
ley, I will tell him:— 


‘* A grating, formed by four perpendi- 
cular and three transverse bars, or.’’ (Col- 
lectanea Topogr. et Heraldica, iii. 67.) 


I have not proceeded with the peru- 
sal of Mr. Ainsworth’s work, and 
therefore cannot say what his next 
heraldic exhibition may be: but a 
glauce at the outside only of the 
book induces a regret that the 
skilful pencil of George Cruikshank 
is equally characterised by a reck- 
less disregard for heraldry. One 
would suppose the royal arms, which 
we all see twenty times a day, and 
which are impressed on most of the 
silver coins in our pockets,* would tell 
every one what heralds mean by quar- 
tering, at least so far as the first pro- 
cess of quartering extends, (which has 
never been exceeded in the Royal 
Arms of England,) one would suppose 
that the old bearing of ‘‘ France and 
England Quarterly,”” would be fami- 
liar to the eye of almost every artist, 
even if his habits of observation were 
far inferior to those of Mr. Cruik- 
shank : but alas! we are disappointed. 
On the wrappers of this same ‘‘ Tower 
of London,” now being diffused in its 
tens of thousands through the country, 
the arms of France and England, in- 
stead of being duly distributed in the 
four quarters of the shield, are disposed 
party per chevron, the three lions 
awkwardly struggling at the top of the 
peak above, and the three squinny 
fleurs-de-lis tumbling down below. 
What could the banners of any Penny 
Theatre display more inept or more 
abominable? Oh shame upon this age 





* That is, the older coins. More re- 
cently it has been thought necessary to 
inform persons thata shilling is a shilling, 
by impressing the words ONE SHILLING 
upon it instead of the Royal Arms :—a 
measure which seems to presume that the 
people are much greater fools now when 
they are all taught to read, than they were 
formerly, when every man knew what a 
shilling was worth without having ac- 
quired that accomplishment, 
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of Penny Cyclopedias and Pictorial 
Histories of England ! 
Yours, &c. An ADMIRER OF 
Op Eneuisu Biazonry. 





Mr. Ursan, 

AS your pages usually abound with 
matter highly interesting to all those 
who are fond of Antiquarian Re- 
searches, perhaps the following ac- 
count of the opening of a tomb in the 
church of Botus Fleming, a village 
near the corporate town of Saltash in 
Cornwall, may not be considered un- 
worthy of a place in one of your early 
Numbers. 

Built. into the wall of the north 
aisle of this church is a tomb repre- 
senting a warrior in complete armour, 
with a shield on the left arm, the 
right hand grasping the remains of 
what was once a sword, cross-legged, 
and a lion couchant at his feet, which 
are placed in the usual position to- 
wards the last. The covering of the 
tomb on which this effigy is repre- 
sented is of granite, similar to that 
found on Dartmoor, and was parted at 
the knee of the figure. But this se- 
paration, evidently not intentionally 
made when it was first placed there, 
since it was rough and uneven as if it 
had been effected by some violent 
shock, had caused no injury to the ap- 
pearance of the figure, and indeed was 
scarcely perceptible till we commenced 
the work of raising it up, which was 
easily accomplished by the aid of a 
few levers applied by the sturdy arms 
of some of the villagers. After having 
carefully removed the mould, at the 


depth of about three feet from the lid © 


of the sepulchre, there were discovered 
the scull-bone of the deceased broken 
into several parts, some of the neck- 
bones, the jaw-bones with the teeth 
complete, those of the arms and of the 
spine, the thigh and leg bones, with 
several of the smaller ones of the feet. 
Of the ribs there was not a vestige 
left. It was evident also from several 
nails which were found with the re- 
mains of wood adhering to them, that 
the body had originally been inclosed 
in a wooden coffin; and near the foot 
of the grave was a thin plate of iron 
with nails piercing it, thickly incased 
with a substance which once was 
‘wood. 

The villagers have given the name of 
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the “‘ Crusader’s Tomb”’ to this monu- 
ment, and imagine that its occupant 
was the founder of their church, or at 
least a great benefactor to it; and in 
this idea they are probably not far 
wide of the truth, though the archi- 
tecture of the present building, being 
of the perpendicular order, does not 
warrant us in assigning its foundation 
to so remote a period. But as it is 
evident that this church, like so many 
others, has been very much altered 
from time to time, this will be no valid 
argument against such a supposition, 
particularly as the north wall, in which 
the tomb is built, has every appearance 
of being more ancient than the others, 
and has long ago so much swerved 
from the perpendicular as to require 
buttresses on the outside for its sup- 
port. 

There is now no trace left from 
which we might gather any informa- 
tion as to the name or family of this 
cross-legged knight. 

Mr. Lethieullier, in the 2d Vol. of 
the Archzologia, has given so accurate 
a description of these tombs, that if he 
had had the one in question before his 
eyes he could not have described it 
more correctly ; for, excepting that the 
greater part of the sword is now severed 
from the grasp of the right hand, his 
account perfectly tallies with it. ‘I 
would fix,”’ says he, “ all those effi- 
gies, either of wood or of stone, found 
in country churches, whether in niches 
in the wall, or on table tombs, in com- 
plete armour, with a shield on the left 
arm, and the right hand grasping the 
sword, cross-legged, and a lion, tal- 
bot, or some animal couchant at the 
feet, to have been set up between the 
9th Henry III. 1224, and of the 7th 
Edward II. 1313. 1 cannot affirm that 
none were made in this form after 
. - « « however, I believe, many such 
instances will not be met with.” And 
that this is not later than the date 
Mr. L. assigns to such effigies, is 
highly probable from the circumstance 
of the armour being chain armour and 
not plate; which last, as is generally 
allowed, did not come into use with 
us before the time of Edw. lII. As to 
whether the deceased was actually a 
crusader ora knight templar, as the 
effigy would incline us to imagine from 
the cross-legged position being their 
favourite method of being laid out, 
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may be very doubtful; since Mr. 
Lethiecullier proves that many who had 
visited the Holy Land, or been 
knights templars, are not thus repre- 
sented on their tombs, and that others 
again who had not visited Palestine, or 
been connected with this order, are so 
represented. 

The appearance of the wall above 
the tomb led to the supposition that it 
had been surmounted by some kind of 
canopy or other ornament ; or perhaps 
once formed part of a chapel or 
chantry ; for the opposite pillars have 
still parts projecting from them, as if 
they had been formerly united to the 
northern wall of the aisle. And this 
perhaps is the more probable, as we 
know that the bodies of benefactors to 
churches were not unusually deposited 
in such chantries or chapels where 
masses were wont to be said for the 
repose of their souls. 

This sepulchre is hewn out of the 
natural lime stone rock which is so 
generally found in this part of the 
kingdom at a small depth from the 
surface of the soil, and measured in 
length six feet and a half, in breadth 
one foot nine inches, and in depth 
three feet. From the perfect state of 
the teeth it is more than likely that 
the warrior died before he had ar- 
rived at an advanced age, and the re- 
gular disposition of the bones when 
they were discovered affords strong 
proof that they had never been dis- 
turbed since they were deposited in 
this their last resting place. And 
though several of the neighbouring 
gentry, whom curiosity had led to 
witness the exhumation, as well as 
myself, felt some little disappoint- 
ment at not finding any thing which 
might have enabled us to form a more 
decided opinion of the character of the 
tenant of this narrow cell, or of the 
age in which he lived, yet the highly 
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satisfactory discovery of the bones, 
and the very careful examination made 
of them, as well as of the earth with 
which the interior of the sepulchre 
was filled, convinced us all that 
nothing either peculiarly characteristic 
of the cross-legged knight, or of any 
especial value, had been buried with 
him. 

The bones which had been disinter- 
red were carefully collected together 
again, and the same evening every 
thing was restored to its former state. 

Till within the last few years this 
tomb had been entirely neglected, and 
was rapidly falling into decay, when 
Mr. Arundel,* the incumbent of the 
neighbouring parish of Landulph, 
with a view to its preservation, for 
which he justly deserves the thanks of 
every lover of antiquity, caused the 
rubbish which had accumulated about 
it to be cleared away, and left it in 
the almost perfect state in which it is 
now seen. I have to return my ac- 
knowledgments to the Rev. W. Spry, 
the incumbent of Botus Fleming, for his 
obliging co-operation in the work of 
exhumation, as well as to William 
Bloxham, Esq. of Moditon Ham 
Court,¢ a manor-house in the same 
parish, for the ready assistance he af- 
forded on the occasion. 

Yours, &c. Tuomas QUARLEs, 
Mr. Ursan, 

PERMIT me to make a few remarks 
on the following paragraph, which ap- 
pears in ‘‘The Life of Thomas Bur- 
gess, D.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. &c. &c. &e. 
late Lord Bishop of Salisbury. By 
John 8. Harford, Esq. D.C.L. F.R.S.” 


‘*Among the Treatises enumerated 
below, that entitled ‘ Popery incapable of 
union with a Protestant Church, and not 
a Remedy for Schism,’ was written in 
reply to the Rev. Samuel Wix, a beneficed 
clergyman in the metropolis, who had 








* Mr. Arundel is the same gentleman who in the 8th Vol. of the Archzologia has 
given so interesting an account of Theodore Paleologus, a descendant of the Greek 
Emperors, who, such are the strange changes of this world, found his last resting-place 
within the walls of the retired village church of Landulph in Cornwall! Mr. A. is also 
the author of the well-known work, ‘‘ The History of the Seven Churches of Asia,’’ 
the present state of which his long residence as Factory Chaplain at Smyrna must 
have afforded him the very best opportunities of examining into. 


+ The present mansion is of modern date. 


Within the walls of a former one on the 


same site, shortly after the landing of William the Third, there was a meeting held of 

several noblemen and other commissioners for! the arrangement of various import- 

ant matters connected with the Revolution of 1688, (Lysons, Mag. Brit. Cornwall.) 
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published a pamphlet suggesting a recon- 
ciliation between the Churches of England 
and Rome, through the intervention of a 
General Council; though by what au- 
thority it was to be called, by what regu- 
lations to be governed, or by what means 
its decisions were to be made authoritative, 
never appeared to have crossed his mind. 
Mr. Wix ventured on an answer to the 
Bishop’s exposure of the futility of his 
reconciling scheme, which produced a re- 
joinder from his vigorous pen, so learned, 
acute and unanswerable, that it com- 
pletely closed the discussion.’’ Page 253. 

I am, Sir, the beneficed clergyman 
alluded to in this paragraph; and I 
wish to observe that the statement that 
I had “ published a pamphlet suggest- 
ing a reconciliation between the 
churches of England and Rome, 
through the intervention of a General 
Council,” does not mark the object, 
nor convey the tendency, of my work, 
entitled ‘‘ Reflections concerning the 
Expediency of a Council of the Church 
of England and the Church of Rome 
being holden, with a view to accom- 
modate religious Differences, and to 
promote the Unity of Religion in the 
Bond of Peace,” &c. 

The statement made, as above, implies 
that union with the Church of Rome 
was the primary object of my work ; 
whereas, the object of the work was, 
earnestly, to solicit attention, whether 
the Council proposed might not, if 
called, prove highly advantageous to 
the Christian cause, by leading to the 
renunciation of Papal error, and the 
promotion of Christian Unity. This 
is an object varying much from that 
simply stated—a reconciliation between 
the Churches of England and Rome, 
through the intervention of a General 
Council. Consideration was requested 
as to the expediency of a General 
Council being holden, to endeavour, 
after prayer to the Author of peace 
and Lover of concord, to detach the 
Romanists from their novelties, their 
errors, and their delusions, that we 
might worship, as one fold, under one 
Shepherd. 

I might find an apology for my ob- 
ject, I think, in the general character 
of the Gospel of ovr Lorp Jesus 
Curist, which recommends the estab- 
lishment of sound Christian principles, 
and breathes, throughout, religious 
peace and concord. And I find a 
particular apology for my object in 

Genz, Mag, Von, XIV, 
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the words of the pious and lIcarned 
Bishop Hall. That great and good 
prelate, in his treatise entitled ‘* No 
Peace with the Church of Rome; 
wherein is proved that (as termes now 
stand) there can be no Reconciliation 
of the Reformed Religion with the 
Romish,” observes,— 


‘We will gladly speak unto them, and 
(if need be) upon our knees, in Cyprian’s 
words,* Sithence we may not come forth 
of the sound and true Church of God, 
and come unto you, let us beseech and 
entreat you, by whatsoever should be 
most deare unto you, that you would re- 
turn unto our fraternity, and into the 
bosome of that Mother Church whence ye 
are revolted; and as he said in Theocritus, 
yet at last be persuaded; wee are both 
brothers of one blood, why will ye needs 
eight more against yourselves than your 
brethren?” Sect. 22, 


Bishop Hall was unfriendly to a 
General Council being called in his 
day, fearing it might be ineffectual ; 
yet he said—‘“‘ Certainly, if there beany 
one sparke of good hope yet alive, it 
must be in the aid and determination 
of a General Counsell.”’ sect. 22. He 
added to this passage his idea of the 
difficulties, the hopelessness of the 
measure. If any other mode, less 
liable to objection in the present day, 
and equally or more efficacious, could 
be devised to forward the renunciation 
of Papal novelties, errors, and delu- 
sions, to extend the conviction now 
flashing on many Romanists, and so 
to advance truth and peace in the fa- 
mily of our Our Buiessep Lorp, | 
would, most willingly, prefer that 
mode, 

In reply to that part of the para- 
graph wherein Doctor Harford, allu- 
ding to my ‘‘ Reflections concerning 
the Expediency of a Council of the 
Church of England and the Church of 
Rome being holden,”’ &c. observes,— 


‘Though by what authority it ”’ [the 
General Council] ‘‘ was to be called, by 
what regulations to be governed, or by what 
means its decisions were to be made au- 
thoritative, never appeared to have crossed 
his mind.” 


1 have only to recite the beginning 
of the 21st of the Articles of the Church 
of England, viz.— 


‘¢ General Councils may not be gathered 





* Cyp. 1, iii. ep. .. 
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together without the commandment and 
will of princes. And when they be ga- 
thered together,’’ &c. 


Plainly, therefore, General Councils 
may be called together, according to the 
Church of England, with the com- 
mandment and will of princes. Thus 
the authority, by which General Coun- 
cils might be called is clearly marked ; 
and a General Council, if called, would, 
I presume to think, ascertain by what 
regulations it should be governed, &c. 

The paragraph in Doctor Harford’s 
** Life of Thomas Burgess, D.D.”’ &c. 
on which I am commenting, gives in a 
note, a list of the Bishop’s works, 
published ‘‘ to expose the errors and 
corruptions of the Church of Rome,”’ 
and thus, as 1 have shown, proceeds. 


‘“¢ Mr. Wix ventured on an answer to 
the Bishop’s exposure of the futility of 
his reconciling scheme, which produced a 
rejoinder from his vigorous pen, so learn- 
ed, acute, and unanswerable, that it 
completely closed the discussion.”’ 


Now, sir, the whole paragraph, 
which it will be seen is not of recon- 
ciling character, nor in courteous style, 
does not convey the true history of the 
answer or defence, on which, indeed, 
1 ventured, with feelings which I, 
earnestly, hoped might be acceptable 
to that Gracious Bertne, under 
whose permission I did so venture. 
And I pray that the words which I 
now utter, or shall ever utter on the 
occasion, may become me as a disciple 
of Curist, and as a presbyter of that 
pure branch of my Saviour’s Church, 
to the ministry of which I have had the 
happiness to be ordained. The correct 
statement is as follows :-—~ 

In the year 1819, I published an 
Apology for my ‘‘ Reflections,’”’* as 
they had been noticed by the Bishop, 
—not in a reply, entitled, ‘‘ Popery 
incapable of Union with a Protestant 
Church,” &c. but in a letter by his 
Lordship to Lord Kenyon, entitled, 
“English Reformation and Papal 
Schism,” &c. 





* This Apology was published, under 
the following title: ‘‘ A Letter to the 
Bishop of St. David’s, occasioned by his 
Lordship’s misconceptions and misrepre- 
sentations of a pamphlet, entitled ‘ Refiec- 
tions concerning the Expediency of a 
Council of the Churchof England and the 
Church of Rome being holden,’’’ &c. 
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This, my Apology, produced in the 
year 1820 a reply from the Bishop, 
in a letter addressed to me under the 
above title of ‘‘ Popery incapable“of 
Union with a Protestant Church, 
and not a Remedy for Schism,”’ &c. 
In the year 1820, I published and ad- 
dressed to the Bishop a second letter 
in reply, entitled, ‘“‘ Christian Union, 
without the Abuses of Popery.” 
Then, the discussion ended, the Bishop 
not further noticing the remarks which 
had been called forth in this my se- 
cond letter to his Lordship. 

The Bishop of Salisbury (then, of St. 
David’s,) was, in this my second letter, 
reminded that he had misquoted me ; 
yet his Lordship never acknowledged 
his error, but remained satisfied with 
having, in his letter previously written 
to me, attempted to justify his interpre- 
tation of my words, in that sense which 
he gave of them in his letter to Lord 
Kenyon, as a quotation from my work. 


‘Pardon me, my Lord,’’ I wrote in my 
second published letter, ‘‘ it is not a dis- 
cussion merely of ‘ Differences of Opi- 
nion,’ which would reach the matter be- 
tween us, and which discussion became 
your Lordship. That indeed, upon 
which notwithstanding you have entered, 
might be ‘ the food of endless altercation; ’ 
but with submission, I would observe, 
that it did become your Lordship to have 
acknowledged that, through inadvertency 
at least, you had misquoted me, had given 
passages as from my work, which did 
not, as you quoted them, occurin it. No 
one can read your Lordship’s Letter to 
Lord Kenyon, without imagining me to 
be subject to the inferences made, be- 
cause no one could suspect that your 
Lordship had misquoted me. I have pro- 
duced, in my former letter, the passages 
in which you did misquote me, and from 
which conclusions have been drawn 
which my own words will not warrant. 
Thus my language has been perverted, and 
my meaning mistated.”’ Page 7. 


The following was one of the mis- 
quotations I noticed. At p. 19 of the 
Bishop’s Letter to Lord Kenyon, his 
Lordship observes, that “a great 
source of Roman Catholic idolatry 
and superstition has arisen from their 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, which 
Mr. Wixthinks is,”’ (his Lordship adds, 
in inverted commas,) ‘‘insomemeasure 
warranted by the language of Scrip- 
ture, and of our Church Catechism.” 

Here I am represented to have 
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written in words purporting to be 
quoted from my work, that I think 
Doctrine of Transubstantiation, is 

some measure, warranted by the 
language of Scripture, and of our 
Church Catechism.’’? No such passage 
is to be found in my “ Reflections,” 
nor will my words warrant such a 
conclusion, as the Bishop, if I under- 
stand his Lordship, at p. 119 of his 
Letter to me, would intimate. But 
that is not the question. The quotation 
is incorrect. 

If such a passage as the Bishop has 
produced as from my “Reflections,” 
can be found in any part of those 
‘*Reflections,”’ I do, indeed, deserve to 
be censured for it. In the language 
of my first Letter to the Bishop, “ I 
consider the whole doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation a fundamental and a 
very dangerous error.” p. 102. 

It grieves me much to notice this un- 
usual mode of discussion adopted by a 
superior, whose misquotation still re- 
mainsunacknowledged and unretracted. 
1 am more grieved that from the incor- 
rect statement of Doctor Harford, and 
from his unguarded assertion that the 
reply of the Bishop had ‘‘ completely 
closed the discussion,” on what he 
denominates the futility of my recon- 
ciling scheme, I should be under the 
necessity of thus again adverting to 
the affair, and of thus again writing 
concerning a departed superior. 

I have no feeling other than that of 
regret—I may add, of affectionate re- 
gret—towards the late Bishop of Sa- 
lisbury, whose high office in the 
Church I, ever, respected, and whose 
general virtues I, ever, admired. But 
the best men have, alas ! their failings. 
On the present occasion, I would will- 
ingly overlook that weakness of 
our nature which withheld the Bi- 
shop from acknowledging his error, 
and which might, probably, occasion 
unfavourable impressions of me, even 
to a biographer more accurate than 
Doctor Harford appears to be; but, 
with these my feelings for the departed 
Bishop, and with pardon of the Doctor, 
I know and I deeply feel how essential 
it is that I should maintain my pro- 
fessional character from the imputa- 
tions which his lordship’s misquota- 
tions are adapted to attach to it, to the 
injury of that good cause which it is 
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my duty, as itis my delight, to pro- 
mote. Yours, &c. Samugev Wix, 
Vicar of St. Bartholomew the Less. 





British Museum, 
June 22. 

IN the communication made by me 
to the Society of Antiquaries, and 
printed in vol. xxvii. of the Archeolo- 
gia,* relative to the autograph of 
SHAKSPERE, it is stated, that of the 
six genuine signatures known to have 
been in existence, ¢vo were affixed to 
legal instruments touching some pro- 
perty in Blackfriars, purchased by 
Shakspere of Henry Walker. 

The first of these, a Mortgage deed, 
dated 11th March, 1612-13, was dis- 
covered among the title-deeds of the 
Rev. Mr. Featherstonehaugh by his 
solicitor, Mr. Albany Wallis, in 1768, 
and was presented by the latter to 
Garrick, who died in 1779. In 1790 
it was in the possession of Garrick’s 
widow, and was printed at length in 
Malone’s edition of Shakspere’s 
Works, published in that year, vol. i. 
pt. 1, p. 193, together with a fac-si- 
mile of the signature, and a representa- 
tion of the parchment label on which 
it was written, and of the seal at- 
tached. The fac-simile, however, is 
not correctly given, and Malone ac- 
knowledges the error in his ‘‘ Inquiry 
into the Authenticity of certain Papers, 
&c. attributed to Shakspeare,” 8vo. 
1796, p. 118; but on applying again 
to Mrs. Garrick for the loan of the 
document, to rectify the mistake, it 
had ‘‘been either mislaid or stolen 
from her.’”” From that time to the 
present this document has been miss- 
ing. 

The second document,—a Convey- 
ance of the same property, dated 10th 
March, 1612-13,—was found also by 
Mr. Wallis among Mr. Featherstone- 
haugh’s evidences, about the time 
when the former deed was first 
missed, and was lent by him to Ma- 
lone, who printed it at length in the 
Appendix to his ‘‘ Inquiry,’ No. II. 
p- 402, and gave a fac-simile of the 
poet’s autograph in Plate II. of the 
same work, No. X. p. 137. In speak- 
ing of this signature Malone writes, 


Mr. URBAN, 





* Re-printed in 8vo. by Thomas Rodd, 
1632, 
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“* The mark of abbreviation appears at 
top nearly such as I expected I should 
find in Mrs. Garrick’s deed, and the 
poet having had room to write an r, 
though on the very edge of the label, 
his own orthography of his name is 
ascertained, beyond a possibility of 
doubt, to have been SHAKSPERE.” 

Misled by the above expression, and 
judging only from the fac-simile, I in- 
cautiously adopted Malone’s words, 
and in my ‘‘ Observations” took it 
for granted, that the mark or character 
above was an abbreviation of the letter 
e. This has in some measure weak- 
ened the arguments used to prove that 
Shakspere wrote his name uniformly 
the same, and writers on both 
sides of the question have in conse- 
quence assumed the signatures to the 
missing deeds to be unsatisfactory.* 

Very recently, however, a circum- 
stance has occurred, which will place 
this inference in its true light, namely, 
the recovery of one of these lost deeds, 
the Conveyance of the 10th March, 
1612-13, in the same perfect and un- 
injured state as when seen by Malone. 
This interesting document is now in 
the hands of Henry Thomson, M.D. 
of Piccadilly, who most kindly and li- 
berally permitted me to make a mi- 
nute examination of it, and subse- 
quently brought it to the British Mu- 
seum, that the signature might be 
compared with that on the fly-leaf of 
Montaigne’s ‘‘ Essays.” The result 
has proved most satisfactory, and I 
therefore now take higher ground, and 
assert— 

1. That there is xo abbreviation in 
the signature to this conveyance, but 
that the name is written as much at 
length as in the Montaigne and in the 
Will. 

2. That in Malone’s fac-simile the 
character above the line called an ab- 
breviation, is inaccurately copied. On 
the deed itself this character is the 
final e of the name, very exactly and 
perfectly formed, but smaller than the 
e which precedes. The only and ob- 
vious cause for its being written above 
is, that the edge of the parchment 





* See Mr. Burgon’s Letters in this 
Magazine for March, p. 265, and May, 
p-480, and Mr. Corney’s for April, p. 371. 
Mr. Hunter seems disposed to question 
these signatures altogether, idid. 


label had caught the letter r, and 
would not admit of another letter on 
the same line. 

3. That the letters spere in this €u- 
tograph precisely resemble those in the 
first two signatures to the Will, and 
in the signature on the Montaigne. 

4. That I am perfectly convinced 
the signature on the Mortgage deed 
still missing is of the same character, 
and is equally at full length ; the letters 
re or e being written above, on account 
of the inadequate width of the parch- 
ment label. 

It may perhaps have been sup- 
posed by some persons, that the seal 
affixed to the label of the Mortgage, on 
which Shakspere wrote his name, was 
the poet’s own signet. It is repre- 
sented in Malone, and bears the letters 
H. L, with a small star and two 
branches, by way of ornament. The 
same seal is also affixed to the label 
bearing his name in the Conveyance, 
but it is likewise appended to the sig- 
nature of the next party, Wm. John- 
sonn, and no doubt was originally 
on the remaining two labels, but now 
detached from them. In truth, by the 
mischievous legal practice, which has 
prevailed from the time of Shakspere 
and earlier to the present, instead of 
the seals of the subscribing parties, 
that of the attorney or his clerk was 
substituted, and in the present in- 
stance we have the sigillum of Henry 
Lawrence, servant of the scrivener or 
attorney who drew the deed, and 
whose name appears among the at- 
testing witnesses on the dors. 

I may be allowed also to remark, 
without any wish to re-agitate the 
controversy, that in both deeds the 
scrivener has thought proper to write 
the poet’s name always Shakespeare, 
like the printed quartos, but that the 
poet himself, by his own hand beneath, 
has given the most positive contradic- 
tion to such orthography. 

It only remains for me to add, that 
the deed so happily rescued from obli- 
vion is stated to have been formerly 
in the hands of Tomkins, the writing 
master and penman of Covent Garden, 
but whether he had it from Mr. Wal- 
lis or notis uncertain, and deserves in- 
quiry. From Tomkins it passed into 
the possession of a lady, and Dr. 
Thomson now holds it as executor in 
trust for her daughters. With this 
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document is preserved an original 
letter from Garrick to Wallis, thanking 
him for the present of Shakspere’s au- 
tograph, and it is difficult to account 
for the two being together; for it is 
very certain, that Garrick’s letter 
cannot refer to the Conveyance, which 
did not make its appearance till 1796, 
but to the Mortgage deed, which was 
presented to Garrick before 1779, 
and which is still a desideratum. 





Mr. Ursan, June 16. 

ON the second letter of Philalethes, 
relative to State Papers, 1 beg to offer 
a few brief observations. 

The object of my communication 
was by no means to point in particular 
at the errors of Mr. Tytler’s work, 
illustrating the reigns of Edward VI. 
and Mary, but at the errors of tran- 
scribers of ancient documents in ge- 
neral. Modern writers of history can 
do little more than fill up the detail of 
the broad outline which has been 
given by their predecessors. Their 
works, therefore, however dished up 
to please the public palate, are gene- 
rally but appendices to the writings of 
the standard authors, who have pre- 
ceded them. Four prominent publica- 
tions, edited by private individuals, 
in the form of collections of ancient 
documents, in illustration of English 
history, &c. have within a few years 
past issued from the press. The first 
and second series of Original Letters, 
preserved in the British Museum, il- 
lustrative of English history, edited 
by Sir Henry Ellis; Manuscripts and 
other Documents illustrative of Eng- 
lish history and biography, preserved 
in the muniment room at Loseley 
House, in Surrey, edited by Mr. 
Kempe; Queen Elizabeth and her 
Times, edited by Mr. Wright; and 
England under Edward VI. and Mary, 
edited by Mr. Tytler. The publica- 
tion of Sir Henry Ellis is set forth 
with considerable attention and accu- 
racy ; the documents it contains are for 
the most part inedited, and it will there- 
fore always have a standard value. 
The collection from Loseley has the 
peculiar praise of illustrating various 
minutiz of ancient manners and 
sundry points of biography, but has 
little bearing upon English history in 
general. The work devoted to Queen 
Elizabeth and her Times is a very 
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praiseworthy concentration of docu- 
ments, edited and inedited, and forms 
an agreeable appendix to Camden’s 
Annals of Elizabeth, and the beautiful 
Memoir written by Miss Aikin. It 
is, however, replete with errors of 
transcription, which a more careful edi- 
torial attention might have prevented. 

Mr. Tytler’s work supplies desirable 
addenda to the Memorials of Strype, 
and the History of the Reformation by 
Burnett. My business is not now to 
observe on the new lights proposed to 
be thrown on history by his personal 
notes and observations; it is a pity 
that so many errors of mere transcrip- 
tion have deformed his pages, par- 
ticularly as his materials were drawn 
from a depository, from its confiden- 
tial official character necessarily not 
very accessible to the public in general. 

When, therefore, I pointed out that 
printed Kalendars might be formed 
to indicate to the public the con- 
tents of the State Paper Office down to 
a certain period, and access be granted 
to inspectthe documents described, [did 
not indeed conceive I was supporting a 
plan for the multiplying of error; I 
thought, on the contrary, that such a 
measure would be the best mode of 
correcting the mistakes of individual 
compilers, inasmuch as the documents 
they might put forth would be sub- 
jected to collation with the originals 
by any critical literary inquirer. The 
assertion, therefore, of Philalethes, 
that 1 proposed that gentlemen should 
have increased facilities for inaccurate 
publication from the State Paper Of- 
fice, falls, I trust, pointless to the 
ground. Philalethes indulges in some 
observations directed at the in- 
cognito | have thought proper to pre- 
serve under the signature of Chartula- 
rius; and in some very strong hints that 
by suggesting, when very accurate 
transcripts of ancient documents 
should be required, office copies might 
be furnished, I have shewn that I am 
officially connected with the State 
Papers ; and he proceeds, accordingly, 
to render the term Chartularius, ‘‘ A 
KEEPER oF STaTE Papers,”’ with the 
peculiar typographical emphasis of 
Roman capitals. Now such a per- 
sonal turn of argument I take to be 
unworthy the better consideration of 
my opponent, and shall therefore 


merely, in reply, say that I have nei- 
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ther fear nor interest in preserving 
my incognito, having advanced nothing 
from such motives. I shall at any 
necessary time he quite willing to meet 
Philalethes on the terms of mutually 
undisguised designation. As to the 
appellation Chartularius implying a 
keeper of State Papers, I conceive it 
can no more strictly bear that sense 
than Sagittarius means a captain of 
Archers. Chartula, I conceive in the 
strict sense, implies a little paper, let- 
ter or note, and may be used in contra- 
distinction to Charta, a charter or 
deed. May not Chartularius, there- 
fore, indicate one acquainted with an- 
cient documents of familiar corres- 
pondence? ‘The only classical autho- 
rity I find for the word is in Cicero’s 
Epistles; I subjoin the passage :— 
*«*Nam quod in palimpsesto laudo 
equidem parsimoniam ; sed miror quid 
in illa chartula fuerit quod delere ma- 
lueris, quam hec non scribere, nisi 
forté tuas formulas.” (M.T. Cicero- 
nis Epist. Fam. Lib. 7, Epist. 18, 
Cic. Trebatio.) I have formed the ap- 
pellative in the sense in which Cicero 
has employed the noun, and had no 
intention whatever that it should confer 
any official dignity on your humble 
servant, CHARTULARIUS. 
Mr. Urzan, Bolton le Moors. 
SIR Walter Scott, in his introduc- 
tion to Guy Mannering, has narrated 
a story said to have been communi- 
cated to him by his father’s old high- 
land servant, John Mackinley. It is 
a wild tale of diablery and astrology, 
and Sir Walter remarks that ‘the 
work in its progress ceased to have 
any, even the most distant resemblance 
to it.” It is gravely recorded, how- 
ever, as “‘the simple narrative upon 
which Guy Mannering was originally 
founded ;” and no further information 
respecting the plot of this most amus- 
ing story is given by its author, 
although he states in the general 
preface to the collected edition of his 
novels that ‘‘he has done all he can 
do to explain the nature of his mate- 
rials and the use he has made of them,” 
and “that he was desirous rather to 
exceed in the portion of new and ex- 
planatory matter which is added to 
this (the collected) edition, than that 
the reader should have reason to com- 
plain that the information communi. 


cated was of a general and merely 
nominal character.” 

It might be justly expected that Mr. 
Lockhart, the son-in-law and chosen 
biographer of Sir Walter Scott, would 
have filled up any obvious omissions 
in the introductions to the various 
novels ; but in the case of Guy Man- 
nering he has very closely followed 
the author’s own plan, carefully col- 
lecting every scrap of information rela- 
tive to the astrological part of the story, 
and even publishing in the appendix 
to his ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of Scott,” 
sixty stanzas of doggrel rhyme, en- 
titled the ‘‘ Durham Garland,” com- 
municated to him after the death of 
Sir Walter Scott, but of which he says, 
“I am strongly inclined to think he 
must, in his boyhood, have read as 
well as heard the old serving-man’s 
Scottish version of it.” 

Mr. Train, a correspondentof Scott’s, 
supplied him with a collection of anec- 
dotes concerning the Galloway gypsies, 
and ‘‘a local story of an astrologer, 
who, calling at a farm house at the 
moment when the goodwife was in 
travail, had, it was said, predicted the 
future fortune of the child.” And Mr. 
Lockhart states, “‘there can be no 
doubt that this story recalled to his 
mind, if not the Durham Ballad, the 
similar but more detailed corruption of 
it, which he had heard told by his 
father’s old servant John Mackinley 
in the days of George’s Square and 
Green Breeks, and which he has pre- 
served in the introduction of Guy Man- 
nering as the ground-work of that 
tale.” 

Again, Mr. Lockhart, when detail- 
ing the success which attended the 
publication of the novel of Guy Man- 
nering, remarks, that ‘‘The earlier 
chapters of the present narrative have 
anticipated much of what I might 
perhaps, with better judgment, have 
reserved for this page: taken together 
with the author’s introduction and 
notes, these anecdotes of his youthful 
wanderings must, however, have en- 
abled the reader to trace almost as 
minutely as he could wish, the sources 
from which the novelist drew his ma- 
terials both of scenery and character ; 
and Mr. Train’s Durham Garland ex- 
hausts my information concerning the 
humble groundwork on which fancy has 
reared this delicious romance,” 
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After these extracts, in justification 
of my troubling your readers upon the 
present occasion, I shall proceed _to 
shew some good reasons for supposing 
that the groundwork of the plot was 
not derived from such humble life, and 
that to a great extent fact rather 
than fancy has been employed in the 
structure. 

Some time ago, when accidentally 
looking at a volume of your Magazine, 
nearly one hundred years old, my at- 
tention was attracted to the report of 
an important trial between the then 
Earl of Anglesey and a gentleman 
named James Annesley, upon the de- 
cision of which depended the Earl’s 
right to his title and estates.* 

In the progress of the trial a series 
of incidents were developed which 
struck me as bearing a singular re- 
semblance to the adventures of Henry 
Bertram in the novel of Guy Manner- 
ing, and on examining the account 
more narrowly, | further discovered 
that not only the main incidents in the 
life of Annesley, but the characters 
and even the names of some of the wit- 
nesses examined at the trial, have been 
used by the author of Guy Mannering as 
a portion of the rough material for that 
delightful novel. 

1 have therefore sent you a brief 
narrative of the life of James Annesley 
taken chiefly from the report of the 
trial already alluded to—and which 
may be found in the X1Vth volume of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine.—l have 
also availed myself of an episode in- 
troduced by Smollett in his novel of 
‘« Peregrine Pickle,” where the circum- 
stances are detailed at very great length. 
Smollett’s account, however, is some- 
what obscure, as the recent occurrence 
of the transactions—many of the par- 
ties being alive at the time of the pub- 
lication—compelled him to suppress 
their names with the exception of the 
initial and terminal letters. 

Annesley himself appears to have 
written and published some account of 
the early part of his own life, under 





* Some correspondence on this remark- 
able trial took place in our Magazine for 
1431, vol. CI. i. 207, 503, ii. 98, 405. Its 
story has been given in many popular 
works, but we are not aware that our cor- 
respondent is not the first to point out the 
manifest coincidence of its circumstances 
with the plot of Guy Mannering. Envir. 
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the title of ‘The Adventures of an 
unfortunate young Nobleman,”’ a book 
which I have not been able to mect 
with, although copious extracts from 
it may be found in the thirteenth 
volume of your Magazine, (pp. 92, 
204, 306, 332.) The subject is also 
slightly noticed in almost every British 
peerage. 

From these different sources I have 
abridged the following narrative, using, 
as frequently as possible, the very 
words of my authorities. 

The original plots of many of Shak- 
spere’s plays are even now—after a 
lapse of nearly two hundred and fifty 
years—a subject of interesting literary 
speculation, and I am induced to be- 
lieve that the facts which serve as a 
foundation for one of the most popular 
tales of modern times—by a writer 
who may probably, in future ages, 
rank next to Shakspere among British 
authors—may be acceptable to your 
readers. 

Lorp and Lady Altham, of Dun- 
main, in the county of Wexford, had 
been for many years married and 
childless, when, in the year 1715, their 
warmest hopes and wishes were real- 
ized by the birth of an heir to their 
estates and title. On that joyful even- 
ing the hospitality of the house of 
Dunmain was claimed by a young 
gentleman travelling from Dublin 
named “ Master Richard Fitzgerald,’’ 
who joined Lord Altham and his house- 
hold in drinking the healths of the 
“lady in the straw,” and the long ex- 
pected heir, in the customary groaning 
drink. It does not appear that Master 
Fitzgerald was learned in astrology, or 
practised any branch of the “ Black 
art,” or that he used any spell with 
reference to the infant more potent 
than these hearty libations and sincere 
good wishes for his future prosperity. 
Next day, before leaving the hospit- 
able mansion, the little hero of this 
tale was presented to the stranger, who 
“kissed him and gave the nurse halfa 
guinea.” 

Of Fitzgerald we have only to add 
that he entered the army and became 
a distinguished officer in the service of 
the queen of Hungary, and that twenty- 
eight years afterwards he returned to 
Ireland to assist in recovering for his 
former infantile friend the estates and 
titles of his ancestors, which had been 
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for many years iniquitously withheld 
from him. 

Lord and Lady Altham lived unhap- 
pily together, and a separation took 
place soon after the birth of their son. 
Her Ladyship, shamefully neglected by 
her husband, resided in England 
during the remainder of her life, and 
from disease and poverty was reduced 
to a state of extreme imbecility both of 
body and mind. 

James Annesley, the infant son of 
this unhappy mother, was entrusted, 
by Lord Altham, to the charge of a 
‘woman of indifferent character, named 
Joan or Juggy Landy. Juggy was a 
dependant of the family, and lived ina 
cabin onthe estate, about a quarter of 
a mile from the house of Dunmain. 
This hut is described as a “‘ despicable 
place, without any furniture except a 
pot, two or three trenchers, a couple 
of straw beds on the floor,”’ and ‘‘ with 
only a bush to draw in and out for a 
door.” Thus humbly and inauspi- 
ciously was the boy reared under the 
care of a nurse, who, however unfortu- 
nate or guilty, appears to have lavished 
upon her young charge the most affec- 
tionate attention. From some unex- 
plained cause, however, Juggy Landy 
incurred the displeasure of Lord 
Altham, who took the boy from her, 
and ordered his groom to ‘‘ horsewhip 
her,” and “ to set the dogs upon her,”’ 
when she persisted in hovering about 
the premises to obtain a sight of her 
former charge. 

Lord Altham now removed with his 
son to Dublin, where he appears to 
have entered upon a career of the most 
dissipated and profligate conduct. We 
find him reduced to extreme pecuniary 
embarrassment, and his property be- 
come a prey to low and abandoned 
associates ; one of whom, a Miss 
Kennedy, he ultimately endeavoured 
to introduce to society as his wife. 
This worthless woman must have ob- 
tained great ascendancy over his Lord- 
ship, as she was enabled to drive 
James Annesley from his father’s pro- 
tection, and the poor boy became a 
houseless vagabond, wandering about 
the streets of Dublin, and procuring a 
scanty and precarious subsistence ‘* by 
running of errands and holding gentle- 
men’s horses.” 

Meantime Lord Altham’s pecuniary 
difficulties had so increased as to in- 
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duce him to endeavour to borrow 
money on his reversionary interest in 
the estates of the Earl of Anglesey, to 
whom he was heir at law. In this 
scheme he was joined by his brother 
Captain Annesley, and they jointly 
succeeded in procuring several small 
sums ofmoney. Butas James Annes- 
ley would have proved an important 
legal impediment to these transac- 
tions, he was represented to some 
parties to be dead, and where his ex- 
istence could not be denied, he was 
asserted to be the natural son of his 
Lordship and of Juggy Landy. 

Lord Altham died in the year 1727, 
**so miserably poor that he was 
actually buried at the public ex- 
pense.”” His brother Captain Annes- 
ley, attended the funeral as chief 
mourner, and assumed the title of 
Baron Altham, but when he claimed 
to have this title registered he was re- 
fused by the king at arms ‘‘on ac- 
count of his nephew being reported 
still alive, and for want of the hono- 
rary fees.”” Ultimately, however, by 
means which are stated to have been 
“well known and obvious,” he suc- 
ceeded in procuring his registration. 

But there was another and a more 
sincere mourner at the funeral of Lord 
Altham, than the successful inheritor 
of his title: a poor boy of twelve years 
of age, half naked, bareheaded, and 
barefooted, and wearing, as the most 
important part of his dress, an old 
yellow livery waistcoat,* followed ata 
humble distance, and wept over his 
father’s grave. Young Annesley was 
speedily recognised by his uncle, who 
forcibly drove him from the place, but 
not before the boy had made himself 
known to several old servants of his 
father, who were attending the corpse 
of their late lord to the tomb. 

The usurper now commenced a 
series of attempts to obtain possession 
of his nephew’s person, for the pur- 
pose of transporting him beyond seas, 
or otherwise ridding himself of so 
formidable a rival. For some time, 
however, these endeavours were frus- 
trated principally through the gallantry 
of a brave and kind-hearted butcher, 





* Vide Green Breeks in the General 
Introduction to the Waverley Novels. 
Surely Fellow Waistcoat was his proto- 


type. 
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named Purcel, who, having compas- 
sion upon the boys destitute state, took 
him into his house and hospitably 
maintained him for a considerable 
time; and on one occasion, when he 
was assailed by a numerous party of 
his uncle’s emissaries, Purcel placed the 
boy between his legs, and stoutly de- 
fending him with his cudgel, resisted 
their utmost efforts, and succeeded in 
rescuing his young charge. 

After having escaped from many 
attempts of the same kind, Annesley 
was at length kidnapped in the streets 
of Dublin, dragged by his uncle and a 
party of hired ruffians to a boat, and 
carried on board a vessel in the river, 
which immediately sailed with our 
hero for America, where, on his arrival, 
he was apprenticed as a plantation 
slave, and in this condition he remained 
for the succeeding thirteen years. 

During his absence his uncle, on the 
demise of the Earl of Anglesey, quietly 
succeeded to that title and immense 
wealth. 

While forcibly detained in the plan- 
tations, Annesley suffered many severe 
hardships and privations, particularly 
in his frequent unsuccessful attempts 
to escape. Among other incidents 
which befel him, he incurred the 
deadly hatred of one master, in con- 
sequence of a suspected intrigue with 
his wife,—a charge from which he 
was afterwards honourably acquitted. 
The daughter of a second master be- 
came affectionately attached to him ; 
but it does not appear that this regard 
was reciprocal. And finally, in effect- 
ing his escape, he fell into the hands 
of some hostile negroes, who stabbed 
him severely in various places ; from 
the effects of which cruelty he did not 
recover for several months. 

At the end of thirteen years, An- 
nesley, who had now attained the age 
of twenty-five, succeeded in reaching 
Jamaica in a merchant vessel, and he 
immediately volunteered himself as a 
private sailor on board a man of war. 
Here he was at once identified by 
several officers ; and Admiral Vernon, 
who was then in command of the 
British West India fleet, wrote home 
an account of the case to the Duke of 
Newcastle (the Premier), and, ‘in 
the mean time, supplied him with 
clothes and money, and treated him 
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with the respect and attention which 
his rank demanded. ” 

The Earl of Anglesey no sooner 
heard of these transactions on board 
the fleet, than he used every effort to 
keep possession of his usurped title 
and property, and ‘‘ the most eminent 
lawyers within the English and Irish 
bars were retained to defend a cause, 
the prosecution of which was not as 
yet even threatened.” 

On Annesley’s arrival in Dublin, 
‘* several servants who had lived with 
his father came from the country to 
see him. They knew him at first 
sight, and some of them fell on their 
knees to thank heaven for his preserv- 
ation,—embraced his legs, and shed 
tears of joy for his return.” 

Lord Anglesey became so much 
alarmed at the probable result of the 
now threatened trial, that he expressed 
his intention to make a compromise 
with the claimant, renounce the title, 
and retire into France; and with this 
view he commenced learning the 
French language. But this resolu- 
tion was given up, in consequence of 
an occurrence which encouraged the 
flattering hope that his opponent 
would be speedily and most effectually 
disposed of. 

After his arrival in England, Annes- 
ley unfortunately occasioned the death 
of a man by the accidental discharge 
of a fowling piece which he was in the 
act of carrying. Though there could 
not exist a doubt of his innocence from 
all intention of such a deed, the cir- 
cumstance offered too good a chance to 
be lost sight of by his uncle, who em- 
ployed an attorney named Gifford, and 
with his assistance used every effort at 
the coroner’s inquest, and the subse- 
quent trial, to bring about a verdict of 
murder. In this, however, he did not 
succeed, although ‘‘ he practised all 
the unfair means that could be invent- 
ed to procure the removal of the pri- 
soner to Newgate from the healthy 
gaol to which he had been at first 
committed;” and “the Earl even 


appeared in person on the bench, en- 
deavouring to intimidate and brow- 
beat the witnesses, and to enveigle the 
prisoner into destructive confessions,” 
Annesley was honourably acquitted, 
after his uncle had expended nearly one 
thousand pounds on the —— 
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The trial between James Annesley, 
Esq. and Richard Earl of Anglesey, 
before the Right Honourable the Lord 
Chief Justice and the other Barons of 
the Exchequer, commenced on the 11th 
November 1743, and was continued for 
thirteen days. The defendant’s counsel 
examined an immense number of wit- 
nesses, in an attempt to prove that 
Annesley was the illegitimate son of 
the late Baron Altham. The jury 
found for the plaintiff; but it did not 
prove sufficient to recover his title and 
estates: for his uncle ‘‘ had recourse 
to every devise the law allowed, and 
his powerful interest procured a writ 
of error which set aside the verdict.” 
Before another trial could be brought 
about, Annesley died without male 
issue, and Lord Anglesey consequently 
remained in undisturbed possession. 

It is presumed that the points of 
resemblance between the leading inci- 
dents in the life of this unfortunate 
young nobleman and the adventures 
of Henry Bertram in Guy Mannering, 
are so evident as to require neither 
comment nor enumeration to make 
them apparent to the most cursory 
reader of the Novel. The addition of 
avery few other circumstances will, it is 
believed, amount to a proof of the 
identity of the two stories. 

The names of many of the witnesses 
examined at the trial have been appro- 
priated—generally with some slight 
alteration—to characters in the novel. 
Among others, one of them is named 
Henry Brown, while Henry Bertram, 
alias Vanbeest Brown, is the hero of 
the story. An Irish priest was ex- 
amined, named Abel Butler, while we 
find Aner Samson in “Guy Manner- 
ing” and Reuben Butter in the 
** Heart of Mid Lothian,” all three 
corresponding in profession as in name. 
Gifford and Glossin, although some- 
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what alike in patronymick, resemble 
each other still more in character and 
the abuse of their common profession. 
Gifford had an associate in iniquity 
named ‘‘ Jans,” while ‘‘ Jans Janson” 
is the alias assumed by Glossin’s ac- 
complice Dirk Hatterick. Again, we 
find Arthur Lord Altham and Mr. 
MacMullan in the history, and Arthur 
Melville, Esquire, and Mr. Mac Morlan 
in the fiction. Kennedy and Barnes 
appear unaltered in each. 

A remarkable expression used by 
one of the witnesses in reference to 
Annesley—“ he is the right heir if right 
might take place ’’—has probably served 
as a hint for the motto of the Bertram 
family,—‘* Our right makes our might.” 

Mr. Lockhart in his “‘ Memoirs of the 
Life of Scott,”’ states that Guy Manner- 
ing was composed with such extraordi- 
nary rapidity as to have occupied its 
author no longer than ‘‘ six weeks ata 
Christmas ;”’ and that too, when, to use 
his own words, ‘‘ he was refreshing 
the machine.” This appears so nearly 
incredible, that the biographer finds it 
necessary to assign some cogent reason 
for such an unusual exertion of intel- 
lect ; and we are consequently informed 
that ‘‘ the approach of Christmas 1814 
brought with it the prospect of such 
a recurrence of difficulties about the 
discount of John’s (Ballantyne’s) bills, 
as to render it absolutely necessarythat 
Scott should either apply again for 
assistance to his private friends, or 
task his literary powers with some 
such extravagant effort as has now 
been recorded.’’ In a letter to Mr. 
Morrit, dated January 1815, quoted in 
the ‘‘ Memoirs,” Scott tells that gen- 
tleman that he is engaged with Guy 
Mannering, and remarks ‘‘ that it is a 
tale of private life, and only varied by 
the perilous exploits of smugglers and 
excisemen,”” 


Yours, &e. G.IF. 





THE HALL OF RATCLIFFE TOWER, LANCASHIRE. 
(With a Pilate.) 


RATCLIFFE TOWER is situated 
on the banks of theIrwell, not far from 
the town of Bury, in Lancashire. It 
was the cradle of the great family of 
Ratcliffe, afterwards Lords FitzWalter 
and Earls of Sussex; and also, in an- 
other branch, Earls of Derwentwater. 
The evidence of this was first exhibited 


by Dr. Whitaker in his History of Whal- 
ley (4to. 1818, p. 411). The manor 
was sold by Henry Earl of Sussex in 
or about 3 Edw. VI. 

Dr. Whitaker’s account of the place 
is as follows: ‘‘ Radcliffe, so called 
unquestionably from a cliff of red stone 
immediately opposite, is situated warm 
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and low, upon a fertile domain of the 
finest grazing ground, once a park, 
upon the south-west bank of Irwell, 
now united with the Roch, and be- 
come a considerable stream. The re- 
mains of Radcliffe Tower prove it to 
have been a manor-house of the first 
rank. It has been quadrangular, but 
two sides only remain.” The historian 
then inserts letters patent of the 4th 
Hen. IV. (1403) by which the royal 
license was given to the King’s beloved 
esquire James de Radclif to inclose 
anew with walls of stone and lime his 
manor of Radclif (held as was said of 
the King in chief as of the duchy of 
Lancaster), and to make anew within 
those walls a Hall, with two towers of 
stone and lime, and to kernel and em- 
battel the said walls, hall, and tower ; 
which he and his heirs were permitted 
to hold thereafter as a fortalice. 

To this period was assigned by Dr. 
Whitaker the erection of the noble old 
hall which is exhibited in our plate. 
It may perhaps be doubted whether 
the document which has been quoted 
shows that the whole mansion was 
erected in the reign of Henry the 
Fourth, as well as its fortifications : 
but, however that may be, it forms 
an excellent specimen of old English 
timber architecture. Dr. Whitaker 
remarks that ‘‘ perhaps we may refer 
the oldest specimens of architecture in 
wood now remaining among us, to the 
time of Edward I. Instances of this 
style are found alike in the halls of 
some ancient manor houses and their 
gigantic barns, which are little more 
rude than the other. The peculiar 
marks by which they are distinguished 
are these: The whole structure has 
been originally a frame of woodwork, 
independent of walls, * the principals 
consisting of deep flat beams of massy 
oak, naturally curved, and of which 
each pair seems to have been sawed 
out of the same trunk. These spring 
from the ground, and form a bold 
Gothic arch overhead: the spars rest 
upon a wall plate, as that is again 
sustained by horizontal spurs, grooved 
into the principals. It was then of no 
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importance that such erections con- 
sumed great quantities of the finest 
ship timber: and indeed the appear- 
ance of one of these rooms is precisely 
that of the hull ofa great ship inverted, 
and seen from within. Specimens of 
this most antient style, in perfection, 
are the old hall of the manor-house at 
Samlesbury t, and the Lawsing Stedes 
barn, at Whalley. 

‘*In the reign of Henry IV. we have 
a specimen in the hall at Radcliffe, of 
a deviation from this primitive model : 
there the principals have two springers; 
one from the ground, another from a 
rude capital about eight feet from the 
ground ; but the square of the building 
is considerably raised, and the arch 
encroaches less upon the apartment 
within.’’} 

“‘The two massy principals which 
support the roof are the most curious 
specimens of woodwork I have ever 
seen. The broadest piece of timber is 
2 ft. 7 inc. by 10 inc. A wall plate on 
the outside of one beam from end to 
end measures 2 ft. by 10 inc. The 
walls are finished at the square witha 
moulded cornice of oak. The pillar at 
the right has neither capital nor 
moulding, and appears to have been 
inserted at a later period, when the 
hall underwent a repair. 

“This room is 43 ft. 2 inc. in length, 
and in one part 26 ft. in another 28 ft. 
in width. At the bottom is a door open- 
ing into one of the towers, the lower 
part of which only remains, of massy 
groutwork, and with three arches, 
each furnished with a funnel or aper- 
ture like a chimney. 

“* On the left side of the ‘hall are the 
remains of a very curious window- 
frame of oak, wrought in Gothic 
tracery, but square at top. 

“* Near the top of the hall, on the 
right, are the remains of a doorway, 
opening into what was once a stair- 
case, and leading to a large chamber 
above the kitchen, the approach to 
which beneath, was by a door of 
massy oak, pointed at top. The kit- 
chen and apartment above stood at 
right angles to the top of the hall, and 





* A remarkable proof of this is furnished by the hall at Temple Balsall, in Warwick- 


shire (see our Magazine for Sept. 1832, p. 


268); where the ancient walls have been 


removed, the massive framework still remaining, 
tT We shall hope to give a view of this hall hereafter. 


¢ History of Whalley, p. 499. 
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are separated from it by a wall of oak 
work, The chamber is 38 ft. long by 
18 ft. 5 inc. and has two massy arches 
of oak, without mouldings, but an 
oaken cornice moulded like those in 
hall; the floor of thick oaken planks ; 
height, to the point of the arches, 16 
feet. 

“* Over the high tables of ancient 
halls (as is the case in some college 
halls at present) it was common to 
have a small aperture, through which 
the lord or master could inspect, un- 
seen, what was going on in the hall 
below ; but, in this situation, at Rad- 
cliffe, is a ramified window of oakén 
work, consisting of eight arches with 
trefoil-pointed tops, four and four, 
with two narrower apertures above.”’* 

James Radcliffe, Esq. to whom the 
letters patent before quoted were 
granted, died on the Saturday before 
the feast of St. Martin in winter, 11 
Hen. 1V. He had married Joan, 
daughter of Sir John Tempest, of 
Bracewell; and had issue a very 
flourishing family, of whom the eldest, 
Richard, was Knight in Parliament 
for Lancashire in 3 Hen. VI. and Sir 
John Radclyffe, a younger son, was, 
at the time of his death, in8 Hen. V.a 
Knight elect of the Garter. 

Analabasterslabt in Ratcliffechurch, 
engraved with the figures of a James 
Ratcliffe and his wife, was incautious- 
ly attributed by Dr. Whitaker to the 
founder of the Tower ; but the histori- 
an’s elaborate pedigree corrects the 
error, showing that the James Rad- 
clyffe who married a Euby (which are 
the lady’s arms upon the stone) was 
a grandson of the former James, and 
was living in the reign of Edward LV. 
with which period his armour, as re- 
presented on the stone, agrees. 
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It is somewhat mortifying to remark 
that Ratcliffe Tower, which Dr. Whit- 
aker pronounced to be ‘‘ a place which, 
from its antiquity and splendour, 
the great families which have branch- 
ed out from it, and the romantic tradi- 
tiont attached to it, can scarcely be sur- 
veyed without enthusiasm, or quitted 
without regret,” is not treated with 
anything like correspondent feelings in 
the recent History of Lancashire, pub- 
lished under the name of the M.P. for 
Leeds. The materials supplied by Dr. 
Whitaker are, indeed, made use of, 
but imperfectly and in the most dis- 
jointed way possible; whilst there 
seems something approaching to an 
air of doubt thrown upon the very 
curious and interesting description 
of ‘‘the learned doctor.”’ Suffice 
it to add that Mr. Baines’s visitant 
found, in 1833, nothing visible remain- 
ing of the several architectural features 
of the timber work, including ‘the 
massy principals,’ notwithstanding 
that the hall was still used as a hay- 
loft and cow-shed. The large cham- 
ber above the kitchen was divided into 
two tenements; and the rest of the 
buildings much in ruin, part of the 
materials having been used in the erec- 
tion of a neighbouring corn-mill. 

Sic transit gloria mundi. 

It may be necessary to say that our 
Plate is derived from that in Dr. 
Whitaker’s work; a friend who is 
well versed in ancient architecture, 
having corrected for us the erroneous 
perspective, by which the vista of the 
hall was enormously elongated. 

Mr. Ursan, 

IN the Quarterly Review, No. 131, 
p. 34 (art. VeRsAILLEs), occurs the 
following anecdote, which is justly 





= History of Whalley, p. 413. Dr. W. adds in a note a doubt whether the window 


was ever open, or intended for any thing but ornament. 


Probably its form was in 


tended for ornament, but there were smal! openings also for sight. At Great Chalfield 
these apertures are carved as human heads, of a King and a Bishop. 

tT This stone has now disappeared ; Baines’s History of Lancashire, vol. iii. p. 9, 
where a sketch of it (resembling that under Dr. Whitaker’s plate of the hall) is given 
from Barritt’s MSS. and Dr. Whitaker's error is repeated of its being the monument 


of the founder of the Tower. 


¢ Upon this romantic tradition it has not been judged necessary to enlarge upon the 


present occasion. 


The story alluded to is that of the ballad given under the title of 








Lady Isabella’s Tragedy in Percy’s Ancient Songs and Ballads, vol. iii. p. 154, in which a 
cruel second wife dishes up her step-daughter ‘‘ baked in a pye ;’’ but Dr. Whitaker, 
though very willing to discover the foundations of the tradition, if any, was unable to 
do so. The authors of Baines’s History of Lancashire have been less fastidious, and 
give the legend in its full proportions. 
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called ‘‘a double instance of heroism, 
male and female.’”” When the palace 
of Versailles was attacked by the Pa- 
risian populace, October 5th 1789, “a 
ball fired from the mob struck the wall 
close to the window where the Queen 
happened to be standing. M. de la 
Luzerne, the minister of Marine, ob- 
served it, and gliding quietly round, as 
if from mere curiosity, placed himself 
between the window and the Queen. 
The quick magnanimity of her Majesty 
—never more truly deserving the title 
of majesty—saw the movement and its 
motive; ‘I see,’ she said in a low 
voice to M. de la Luzerne, ‘ your in- 
tention, and I thank you; but be so 
good as to return to your former po- 
sition:—that is your place—this is 
MINE.” 

The name of de la Luzerne is ancient 
and honourable in France. In point of 
fact, it does not belong to one family, 
as it has passed from one to another, 
by marriage. The place from whence 
the name is derived, is situated near 
St. Lo in Normandy, in the depart- 
ment of La Manche. 

In the list of Norman gentlemen, 
who accompanied Duke Robert to 
Palestine in 1096, occurs the name of 
Thomas de la Luzerne. And Le Sieur 
de la Luzerne occurs in the list of 
gentlemen who distinguished them- 
selves at the defence of Mont St. Mi- 
chel against the English in 1423. In 
the sixteenth century the name and 
estate passed with Gabrielle, lady of 
la Luzerne, to Frangois de Bricqueville, 
baron de Colombiéres, an eminent 
soldier, who signalised himself on the 
Protestant side in the religious wars of 
that period. He had served with re- 
putation under Francis I. Henry II. 
Francis II. and Charles IX. His em- 
bracing the Protestant creed was 
owing, says a French biographer, to 
his complaisance for the princess of 
Condé, to whom he was related; but 
such a mode of expression is only fit 
to confound truth and error by its 
flippancy. He headed the Normans, 
in conjunction with the famous Mont- 
gommeri, at the general meeting of the 
Huguenots at Rochelle. He had the 
good fortune to escape from the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, after which 
he rejoined Montgommeri in Norman- 
dy, and perished in 1574, sword in 
hand, on the breach of St, Lo,—his 
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two sons, Paul and Gabriel, fighting 
at his side, ‘‘ to sacrifice (as he said) 
all his blood to the truth of the gospel.” 
His descendants, (says M. Goube,) 
have equally distinguished them- 
selves; ‘‘they bear at this day the 
name of de la Luzerne, because the 
property of la Luzerne passed into that 
house in 1556, by the marriage of the 
lady of la Luzerne with Frangois de 
Bricqueville.” (Hist. Normandie, iii. 
342.) But I cannot quite reconcile this 
account with what he says at p. 374: 
«* Antoine de Gabary, sieur de la Lu- 
zerne, born in 1617, near Coutances, 
was skilled in the sciences .... he 
died in 1679, aged sixty-two.” Had 
the namethen merged from the Bricque- 
ville family into that of Gabary ? 

From the Dictionnaire Historique of 
M. Beauvais, we learn, that the M. de 
la Luzerne who acted so generously at 
Versailles was named Czxsar-Henry, 
and was nephew to the celebrated 
Malesherbes. It is indeed a noble 
sight to behold two such instances of 
self-devotion in the nephew and uncle ; 
—the one defending the Queen against 
murderers by his person, the other 
defending the King against regicides 
by his advocacy. M. de la Luzerne 
resigned his office in 1791, and died 
at Brisgau in Austria in 1799. He 
was acquainted with several languages, 
and published translations of Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis and Republic of 
Athens. He had two brothers, Anne- 
Cesar, ambassador to England in, 
1788, and Cesar-Guillaume, bishop of 
Langres in 1770, created cardinal in 
1817, who died in 1821, leaving the 
character of a constant vindicator of 
the liberties of the Gallican church. 
It is interesting in this place to men- 
tion, that the catalogue of his library 
was published in 1822. The parentage 
of these three brothers is not stated in 
the work from which these particulars 
are taken. 

In mentioning Francois de Bricque- 
ville, M. Beauvais has inadvertently 
made a repetition, as he occurs both 
under that name, and also under that 
of Colombiéres, in two separate ar- 
ticles. It may also be observed that 
the name of Bricqueville was distin- 
guished before its connection with that 
of la Luzerne; Le Sieur de Bricque- 
ville occurs among the defenders of 
Mont St, Michel, in the list already 
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quoted; also Le Sieur Robert de 
Bricqueville, probably a relation. 

A reference to the copies of the 
Reformation de la Noblesse, relating 
to Normandy, among the Harleian 
MSS., would probably elicit some 
particulars about the name of de la 
Luzerne. This, however, as a country 
correspondent has not the power of 
making it, he must request some other 
of your readers to undertake. 

Yours, &. CyDWELI. 





Mr. Ursan, : 

IN the department of ‘‘ Retrospec- 
tive Review,” for your Magazine of 
November, 1834, it is mentioned of 
Dunbar, the Scottish poet, that he was 
anxious to obtain a bishopric. The 
Reviewer says, ‘“‘in 1513 the king 
(James 4th) and his nobility fell at 
Flodden ; and after this event nothing 
is known of Dunbar, though it seems 
probable that he soon after received 
from the Queen, now regent of the 
kingdom, the object of his desires, 
preferment in the church.”’ It is cer- 
tain, however, that Dunbar did not 
obtain a bishopric, as his name does 
not occur in that valuable work of 
reference, Keith’s Catalogue of Scottish 
Bishops. We find, indeed, Columba 
Dunbar, bishop of Moray, 1429, and 
Gavin Dunbar, bishop of Aberdeen, 
1518; but not William Dunbar, the 
poet. 

In one of his poems Dunbar utters a 
wish that the King were John Thom- 
son’s man, i.e. as Dr. David Irving ex- 
plains it, ‘“‘subservient to the views 
of his consort” (whom he probably 
reckoned upon as hisfriend). Pinker- 
ton says it is a proverbial expression, 
meaning a hen-pecked husband, and 
reasonably considers that the original 
proverb was Joan Thomson’s man. 

In this poem Dunbar wishes, ad- 
dressing the King,— 

* That ye had vowed ¢éo the swan 

One year to be John Thomson’s man.”’ 
This is a very late instance of the 
phrase, of ‘‘ vowing to the swan.” A 
curious, (perhaps inexplicable) custom, 
of making vows in the presence of 
a swan, prevailed in the middle 
ages. We mect with an_ instance 
of it in the reign of Edward I. After 
receiving tidings of the reyolt of Robert 


Bruce, and the murder of Comyn, King 
Edward knighted his son and three 
hundred companions at Westminster 
Abbey :—‘‘ The prince and his com- 
panions then proceeded to the banquet, 
at which two swans, ornamented with 
golden net-work, were brought in; 
and upon their being placed on the 
table, the King rose and made a so- 
lemn vow to God and fo the swans that 
he would set out for Scotland, and 
there avenge the death of John Co- 
myn, and punish the treachery of the 
Scots.” (Tytler’s History of Scotland, 
vol. i. p. 236, ad ann. 1306.) Mr. 
Tytler calls it justly a strange and ir- 
reverent adjuration, but offers no ex- 
planation of it. Dr. Lingard remarks, 
that ‘‘ the vows of chivalry were not 
taken from the gospels, but, ridiculous 
as it may appear, in the presence of a 
peacock, or pheasant, or other bird of 
beautiful plumage.”’ This observation 
only speaks to the prevalence of the 
custom, but does not elucidate it. 

Since writing the above, I perceive 
a passage in one of Dunbar’s latest 
writings, in the paraphrase of Dr. Ir- 
ving, which sufficiently intimates that 
Dunbar had obtained no preferment : 
—‘‘I have found that the man who 
stands in need of friends can seldom 
find any; and that falsehood often 
rides with pompous equipage, while 
truth is suffered to walk in sordid 
apparel.” * This is too true, but spleen 
appears to have dictated the latter part 
of the sentence, for Dunbar does not 
appear to have been superior to those 
contemporaries of whose undeserved 
success he complains. 

Allow me to ask such of your read- 
ers as are conversant with Scottish 
antiquities, the meaning of the arms 
of the former See of Glasgow—“ Ar- 
gent, a tree growing out of a mount 
in base, surmounted by a salmon, in 
fesse, all proper, in his mouth an 
annulet or, on the dexter side a bell 
pendant to the tree growing out of the 
second.”” ‘They are thus given in 
Keith’s Scottish Bishops (edit. 1824) 
and Edmondson’s Heraldry. 

Yours, &. CypweEtl. 


* Jrving’s Scottish Poets, vol. i. p 
403, art. Dunbar. 













————————— 
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The Dove, or Passages of Cosmography, a Poem, by Richard Zouche, &c. 
re-printed from the original edition of 1613, with Memoir and Notes. By 
Richard Walker, B.D. a descendant, Fellow of Magd. Coll. Oxford, 1839. 


THIS is a very well-executed reprint of a scarce and curious poem, by an 
author of no small celebrity in hisday. The memoir informs us that Richard 
Zouche was born at Ansley in Wiltshire, A.D. 1590, descended through the 
Lord Zouches, from the Dukes of Britany in France ; educated at Winchester 
school, and admitted fellow of New College in 1609, aged 19. He was an 
advocate of note in Doctors’ Commons; in 1619 became Doctor of Civil Law, 
in 1620 Regius Professor in the same faculty. The year succeeding he served 
in Parliament for Hythe in Kent. Being Chancellor of the diocese of Oxford, 
in 1625 he was appointed Principal of St. Alban Hall in Oxford ; and at length 
became Judge of the High Court of Admiralty. He died in his lodgings at 
Doctors’ Commons, March 1, 1660, and was buried at Fulham, in Mid- 
dlesex. 

In 1613 he published the Poem here re-printed. It is a short poetical ac- 
count of the three quarters of the old Continent ; and the editor thinks that it 
possesses ‘‘ a general harmony of versification,” and that “‘ the variety of his- 
torical allusions and ingenious descriptions interspersed, lend to the poem a con- 
siderable interest.”” Zouche’s next work was Elementa Jurisprudentiz, Oxford, 
1629, which was followed by several othgrs on Laws ecclesiastial, military, 
and maritime. The number of his publications appears to have amounted to 
fourteen. Respecting his life, little can be collected except from Wood’s 
Annals, and a passage in Walton’s Life of Bishop Sanderson. He took a con- 
siderable share in the revision of the University Statutes. He was an unsuc- 
cesstul competitor against Wallis for the place of ‘‘Custos Archivorum.” H. 
Stubbe says, ‘“‘ By some corruption or connivance of the Vice-Chancellor, and 
perjury of the senior Proctor, Wallis was elected.” In 1626, during the second 
siege of Oxford, Zouche was employed as one of the Commissioners to advise 
on the part of the University, previous to the surrender; on this subject the 
Editor observes :— 





“The Oxford soldiers were very dis- 
contented at this surrender. Fresh meat 
for the great persons was the only thing 
complained of as a want. In the Latin 
translation of Wood, it is stated Lib. i. p. 
366. ‘ Tametsi fando accepi jactitare, 
dein solitos in Aulicorum ludibrium mi- 


lites, urbis deditionem nihil aliud suasisse 
quam Lutyri recentis, quo utique pisa pre- 
cocia tingerent curiales femine et ducto- 
rum Amasie, penuriam.’ The only rea- 
son for surrendering the city, was the 
want of fresh butter for the early peas of 
the Court Ladies, the officers’ mistresses.”’ 


In 1647, Zouche was one of those employed in drawing up the University 
reasons against taking the Solemn League and Covenant. In 1653 he was ap- 
pointed by Cromwell to be one of the delegates in the famous case of Don Pan- 
taleon Sa, brother to the Portuguese Ambassador, who had killed an English 
gentleman in the New Exchange. The case may be seen in Somers’s Tracts, from 
which the Editor of the present volume has transcribed it. In 1660 he was 
appointed one of the Commissioners for restoring all persons unjustly expelled 





from their colleges in 1648. He died, as we mentioned, in 1660-1. Dr, 
Zouche’s character is thus summed up by A. Wood :— 


‘¢ He was an exact artist, a subtle lo- 
gician, expert historian, and for the 
knowledge in and practice of the Civil 
Law, the chief person of his time, as his 
works, much esteemed beyond the seas, 
(where several of them are re-printed) 
partly testify. He was so well versed 
also in the Statutes of the University, and 
controversies between the members 
thereof and the City, that none after 


Twyne’s death went beyond him. As his 
birth was noble, so were his behaviour 
and discourse, and as personable and hand- 
some, so naturally sweet, pleasing, and 
affable. The truth is, there was nothing 
wanting but a forward spirit for his ad- 
vancement ; but the interruption of the 
times, which silenced his profession, 
would have given a stop to his rise, had 
he been of another disposition.” 
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We must find room for the three first stanzas of the Dove, as a specimen of 


Zouche’s poetical style. 


Take wing, my muse, and like that silver dove 
Which o’er the world new bath’d, did hover- 
ing fly, 
Thelow couch’t seas, and high plac’dlandabove, 
Discerne with faithfull, tho’ with fearfull eye 
That what both land and sea resounding ring, 
We may to this All-Maker’s praises sing. 


He who directs the sparrow’s tender flight, 
And sees him safely reach the hurtlesse 
Guide thee in all thy passages aright, [ground, 
And grant thy course be sure, thy resting 
sound ; 


From Mount of Olives, as from Hill of Bayes, 
Blest with the branch of peace, tho’ not of 
praise. 
Andyou, whose care our floating house yet saves 
From sinking in the deluge of despayre, 
Whilst with poor feather’d oares she passe the 
waves {ayre, 
Of this all vulgar-breath’d, storm-threatning 
Dear Lord, vouchsafe with patient look t’ attend 
Her flight’s both trembling rise and humble 
end. 


The Lord addressed was his cousin Edward Lord Zouche. 
In that portion of his Poem called ‘‘ Europe” he describes England, and in 
the following stanzas alludes to Prince Henry’s death and his sister’s marriage 


to the Palatine :— 


Majesticke sunne, long may thy kind aspect 
Shed downe sweet influence upon this clime, 
Beyond all envy, as without defect, 
Ruling, but never altering our time; 
’Till, passing from our tear-bedewed eyes, 
Thy glory in another heaven shall rise. 


Too soon our Julian-starre, late Prince of light, 
The sparkling lustre of whose vertuous ray 
To Brittaine hearts,content with shortest night, 

Promised the comfort of eternal day, 
Too soon expir’d— worthy long to prove 
The world’s great wonder and his country’s 
love. 


The following cities are thus poetically 


Sweet-seated Salsbury, Wilshyre’s ornament, 
Neighbour’d with plaines, graced with goodly 
vallies ;— 
Like some delightful garden of content, 
Wat’ring, with silver streams, her well- 
squared allies ; 
But that it doth more firm and surely stand 
Doth seem another Venice in our land. 


Bathe, fairely built, throughout the world is 

knowne, {springs ; 

For her most wholesome strength-repayring 

But she, which hath such strange effects oft 
showne, 

With ill successdidlend her Founder winges, 

Poor worm-like creeping men she might re- 

store,— {soare, 

Ne’er make them, borne to goe, like birds to 


And fair Elisa, ’midst the glistering crew, 
Which, as our glorious Cynthia, seems re- 
new’d, 
Lately removing from our fainting view 
Her presence, with all graces bright endued, 
For Latmus’ shade, doth spend her precious 
hours 
On Rhenus’ banks amid the myrtle bowers. 


Yet like those glistring emblems near the Pole, 
Still above earth’s horizon elevate, 
May our heroic Prince’s name controule 
The starry orders of this well-ruled state, 
And Brittaine’s chariot, as the northern wayne, 
With great Arcturus join her Charlemaigne. 


described :— 


Bristow, the marchant’s magasin, enclos’d 
With rocky hills, by Avon’s stream imbrac’t, 
Faire by industrious workmanship composed, 
As by great nature’s wisdom firmly plac’t ; 
Viewing her verdant marsh, may well disdaine 
Rome’s sometimes glory, Mars his champian 
plaine. 


Old Winchester, the auncient seate of Kings ; 
For virtue and for valour much renown’d. 
So subject unto change are earthly things, 
Instead of diadem with bayes is crown’d, 
Where worthy Wiccham’s children now maine- 
taine (traine. 
The fame once knowne by great King Arthur’s 


To these succeed Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London. 


nme i 











Mr. Beloe, in his Anecdotes of Scarce Books, 1807, vol. ii. p- 72, observes on this 
Poem, The Dove,—‘ This author, a professor of civil law, &c.; he has, however, 
never been noted asa poet, but that he deserves to be so, will sufficiently appear 
from the following description and specimen of a curious little volume, which I believe 
to be unique,’’ &c. In Wrangham’s Memoir ‘of Prof. Zouch is the following testi- 
mony to the rarity of the Poem: ‘‘ From this thin volume, of which not more than 
one or two copies are known to exist,” &c. In Payne and Foss’s Catalogue, 1816, a 
copy of the Poem of the ‘‘ Dove” is marked at £14. 14s. In Lowndes’s Bibl. Manual, 
iv. p. 2001, the following prices are given: Hibbert, £1 16s. ; Bindley, p. iv. 908, 


£8; Lloyd, 1266, £12, 5s. The present edition is printed from a copy in the Bodleian 


Library. 








tanta canes ncn 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





History of Northumberland. By the 
Rev. John Hodgson, M.R.S.L., Vi- 
car of Hartburn, V.P. New. Ant. 
Soe. &c. Part II. Vol. III. Ato. 
pp. 450. 


WE cannot congratulate the friends 
of Topography upon the present state 
and progress of County Histories. A 
material change has of late years 
come over the face of this department 
of Literature. It is not that the sub- 
ject is exhausted: on the contrary, 
with reference to extent of country, 
there is much that is yet wholly un- 
described. Only small portions of the 
two great counties of York and Lin- 
coln have hitherto found topographers ; 
of Suffolk we have only Mr. Gage 
Rokewode’s excellent ‘“‘ Hundred of 
Thingoe;” of Herefordshire, but a 
small portion; whilst there is no his- 
tory of Hampshire, nor of Hunting- 
donshire, nor of the northern division 
of Wilts. Many other districts are 
also without any minute parochial 
topographies. And when the sub- 
ject is viewed with regard to the ma- 
terials opened to use by the publication 
of the national records, and in the 
ever increasing stores of the British 
Museum,—not to speak of the growing 
demands upon the historian made by 
our own era, with its material 
changes and rapid improvements, call- 
ing for his most watchful attention 
and commemoration, —few, indeed, 
and narrow are the tracts of which 
the history is yet written in an ade- 
quate or satisfactory manner. 

In some degree the altered position 
of books in general has created the 
pause we deprecate. County Histo- 
ries, like other great works of the last 
generation, have been made too ex- 
pensive. A reaction has now taken 
place. Original literature is too much 
depreciated ; and the public unreason- 
ably expects to receive the results of a 


Gent. Mac, Vou, XIV. 





long course of labour at the like cost 
as it purchases the hasty compilation 
or rifaciamento. Aninferior class of 
publishers, attempting to accommo- 
date themselves to this state of feeling, 
and assisted by the increased facilities 
of embellishment placed in their way 
by steel-engraving and other inven- 
tions in the arts, have put forward 
during the last twenty years a swarm 
of nominal County Histories, differing 
in style and character as far as possible 
from those which were formerly our 
pride. They are, however, scarcely 
worthy to be named on the same page. 
When treating of districts that had 
previously a regular historian, they are 
imperfect and frequently erroneous 
abridgements ; when of those in which 
the compiler had no such mine to 
work from, they are empty skeletons. 
For the original composition of a to- 
pographical work, there are two very 
important requisites, besides the 
author’s personal qualifications of 
application, acuteness, judgment, and 
style: 1. his observations must be 
made by means of laborious and ex- 
pensive travelling; and 2. he must be 
admitted to the communications and 
confidence of the landlords and resi- 
dent gentry, with access to those re- 
cords and documents of which, how- 
ever important or honourable, they 
themselves, generally speaking, know 
little more than the outline. Of these 
requisites it is obvious that the pre- 
tenders in question can know nothing. 
Their productions are in fact either 
the mere vehicles for prints, or the 
“‘Number ” ware of the travelling 
hawker. 

When the subject of our Topogra- 
phical literature is viewed in its still 
more personal relations, it is ree 
melancholy to remark the losses whic 
it has sustained during the last twen- 
ty years: for within that period the 
greater part of the authors of our most 

H 
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magnificent County Histories have 
quitted the scene of their labours. Dr. 
Whitaker, the eloquent historian of 
portions of Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
died in 1821; Mr. Nichols, the inde- 
fatigable historian of Leicestershire, in 
1826; Mr. Clutterbuck, the more 
jejune but systematic historian of 
Hertfordshire, in 1831; Mr. Bray, 
the diligent historian of Surrey, in 
1832; Mr. Surtees, the graceful his- 
torian of Durham, in 1834; Mr. Pol- 
whele, one of the historians of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, in 1838; and Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, the munificent 
historian of South Wiltshire, in the 
same year. These were the authors 
of some of our greatest and best works 
of County History ; and to these may 
be added the names of a trio, also de- 
ceased within the same period, whose 
united labours have barely performed 
for Sussex such a work as was accom- 
plished individually by those we have 
previously named. The Rev. Edward 
Cartwright died. in 1833, the Rev. 
James Dallaway in 1834, and the 
Rev. T. W. Horsfield in 1837, having 
each presented to the world portions 
of the history of that county, a great 
share of the credit of which must still 
remain with the original collector of 
the materials, Sir Charles Burrell, 
Bart. who died in 1796. We may 
also here mention the recent demise of 
the Rev. John Duncumb, who, under 
the same patronage as that of the His- 
tory of Western Sussex, (the late 
Charles Duke of Norfolk,) produced 
one volume and a half of a history of 
Herefordshire. He died in Sept. 1839. 
Nor ought we omit to notice a late and 
(in other important respects) much 
more serious loss, that of Mr. Davies 
Gilbert, the editor of the History of 
Cornwall by Hals and others. And 
last, though not least, we must com- 
memorate the two accomplished bro- 
thers, one the historian of the metro- 
politan county and the adjacent envi- 
rons, and together the authors of that 
vast and difficult undertaking the 
Magna Britannia, which they carried 
on with great merit to the extent of 
the first nine counties in alphabetical 
order. The Rev. Daniel Lysons died 
in 1834 ; his brother Mr. Samuel Ly- 
sons had died before him in 1819. 
Such and so numcrous have been our 


losses among the professors of Topo- 
graphy during the last twenty years : 
and yet itis gratifying to observe that 
scarcely any of them have becn cut off 
in the midst of their labours, as during 
the preceding generation was the fate 
of Hutchins in his Dorsetshire, Shaw 
in his Staffordshire, Bigland in his 
Gloucestershire, and Blore in his Rut- 
land. Of those before mentioned this 
was only unhappily the case with Mr. 
Surtees: for Sir Richard Hoare’s task 
was so nearly completed,* that the 
public are secure of its comsummation. 

And now, afterthese triumphs of time 
over the antiquaries, whom have we 
left upon this mortal stage? We can 
name only five worthy to rank with 
those first named: Mr. Ormerod, the 
historian of Cheshire; Mr. Hunter, 


the historian of South Yorkshire; Mr. . 


Baker, the historian of Northampton- 
shire; Mr. Raine, the historian of 
North Durham; and Mr. Hodgson, the 
author of the history of Northumber- 
land, of which a volume is now before 
us. The veteran and laborious anti- 
quary, the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, author 
of two quarto volumes on Gloucester- 
shire, is still living, but his work, (as 
its title intimates) is rather a collec- 
tion of materials abstracted from re- 
cords, than a regular County History. 
He proposed to have undertaken the 
History of the County, in continuation 
of Bigland, but did not meet with en- 
couragement, and finished only the 
City of Gloucester, which is a very good 
book. Dr. Lipscomb has yet accom- 
plished too little of his well-conceived 
History of Buckinghamshire to entitle 
him to admission among this honoured 
brotherhood ; and Mr. Phelps, whose 
Somersetshire is now in progress, must 
be contented to rank in a secondary 
class, since his ambition seems to be 
satisfied with following in the summary 
plan of his predecessor Collinson, 
rather than to imitate the fulness of a 
Nichols, the completeness of a Baker, 
or the critical discrimination of a Hun- 





* We are happy to state that the con- 
cluding volume, the History of Salisbury 
by Henry Hatcher, esq. is now in the 
press. A general index to all the Hun- 
dreds is also in preparation, which will ac- 
company the Hundreds of Alderbury and 
Frustfield, already printed but not pub- 
lished. 
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ter. Of our other surviving County 
Historians, Mr. Ormerod has long 
since successfully terminated his la- 
bours ; and Mr. Hunter also has com- 
pleted all that he undertook; and, 
though the lovers of topography have 
great reason to regret that the latter 
highly judicious writer has not been 
induced to proceed to the description 
of further districts of the great county 
of York, yet that regret cannot justly 
be accompanied with any degree of 
complaint that he should have turned 
aside to other branches of antiquarian 
literature. The works of the three re- 
maining gentlemen are still under their 
hands; but we are sorry to add that 
they linger on with the tardiness of 
degenerate days. And here, with all 
due respect, we would earnestly urge 
forward the progress of their respective 
tasks: but alas! we are grieved to 
state that both Mr. Baker and Mr. 
Hodgson have been for some time la- 
bouring under serious ill-health. Mr. 
Raine, the intimate friend both of Mr. 
Surtees and Mr. Hodgson, has been 
called upon twice within the space of 
twelve months, to become the foster 
nurse of other men’s works; to his 
zeal also and affection for his friend’s 
memory, the antiquarian world is in- 
debted for the Surtees Society and its 
valuable publications; but we must 
implore him that, whilst so laudably 
co-cperative in building up the monu- 


‘ ments of others, he will not entirely 


neglect his own. 

After this rapid survey of the present 
aspect of Topography,* we must proceed 
to a brief examination of Mr. Hodg- 
son’s present volume. 





* We might here take some notice of 
the new plans for promoting topographi- 
cal researches by means of Societies: 
but it will be sufficient to refer to the 
Literary Intelligence of our last and pre- 
sent numbers. One observation we may 
make, which is this, that for the collection 
of materials, and their preservation by de- 
tached publications, Societies form ex- 
cellent machinery, and we wish them 
every success: but it is vain to expect 
that County Histories can be produced 
by Sccieties. They may, and we trust 


will, find patrons through the taste thus 
created : but such works can only be pro- 
duced, as they have been, by individuals of 
unwearied application, considerable expe- 
rience, and matured judgment, 
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The county described in this vo- 
lume forms a portion of the Deanery 
of Corbridge, being the parishes of Al- 
ston, Kirkhaugh, Knaresdale, Lamb- 
ley, Whitfield, Haltwhistle, and War- 
don, with their several dependent 
chapelries. A large section of the vo- 
lume (nearly two hundred pages) is 
occupied with an account of the Roman 
walls, their attendant camps, &c. and 
existing antiquities,—a most valuable 
acquisition to the Roman antiquary, 
and which would have formed alone a 
highly interesting work. Our author 
commences this subject with some ac- 
count of other similar walls in different 
parts of the globe, viz. the Medean 
wall, the Bosphorian barriers, the 
Phocean wall, the Lacedemonian wall, 
the Caspian or Albanian gates, the 
Caucasian or Iberian gates, the Syrian 
gates, the long wall between Pireus 
and Athens, the Chinese wall, the 
wall of Probus, and the gate of Den- 
mark. His next chapter consists of 
ancient authorities respecting the Ro- 
mans in Britain connected with the 
history of their barriers ; and the third 
relates to the stations (in number 
twenty-three) built from sea to sea, 
from Tynemouth in the German ocean 
to Bowness on the Solway frith, in- 
cluding an account of the inscriptions 
found at each. The fourth chapter 
treats of six subsidiary stations not 
named in the Notitia, but of some of 
which the names are found in the 
Itinerary of Antonine; the fifth de- 
scribes the fortifications supposed to 
have been erected by Agricola, adrian, 
and Antoninus Pius; the sixth gives 
an.account of the stations connected 
with Antonine’s wall, and of the in- 
scriptions and antiquities found in 
and near them ; the seventh is on the 
Murus or wall of stone attributed to 
Severus, its parts, and inscriptions 
found on it from station to station, 
including notices of its present state,and 
of the posterior repairs done to these 
fortifications. In the eighth chapter 
are given the inscriptions on the Murus 
and Castella, and the present state 
of the Murus and Vallum; in the 
ninth are described the Vallum attri- 
buted to Honorius, and the Murus 
attributed to Valentinian ; and the 
tenth and last chapter coutains the 
author’s conclusions and inferences 
from his previous researches, together 
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with some general illustrations. We 
have thus traced the main outline of 
what is really in itself a great work: 
(for, according to Mr. Hodgson’s 
wont, it is closely packed together in 
small type and double columns) ; and 
we trust it may still appear in a sepa- 
rate form, for it would be interesting 
to many distant scholars, both in 
England and the Continent, who will 
not be able to procure the History of 
Northumberland at large. Mr. Hodg- 
son himself remarks on this subject :— 


“On the Roman Wall I have omitted 
much that I would have liked to have said. 
* * * Above one hundred years have 
elapsed since the subject received from 
any one but Gough’s clever hand a general 
review. Warburton’s Vattum RomaANUM 
is a reprint from Horsley. It is curious 
that Horsley’s work seems unknown to 
Continental antiquaries. Bertram, in his 
Richard of Cirencester, had not seen it, 
nor do I see that Orel quotes it. 

‘* As all the Roman antiquities treated 
of in this work [i. e. in other parts of the 
History] relate either to the barriers or 
stations connected with them, they ought 
to have formed one chapter or portion of 
the work, and might now be easily put 
into proper form, and corrected.”’ 


We cannot imagine a work that 
would do higher honour to the Society 
of Antiquaries of Newcastle, which 
flourishes so near the scene of these 
important military antiquities, and 
whose Museum is rich above all others 
in relics of the Roman times, than a 
revised edition of Mr. Hodgson’s Essay 
on the Roman Wall, incorporating the 
parts to which he alludes, and admit- 
ting those illustrations from ancient 
authors which he states were sup- 
pressed for the sake of brevity. It 
would be a work not less creditable to 
the Society than to the laborious au- 
thor, whom they have the honour to 
call one of their Vice-Presidents. 

We shall now give a few brief spe- 
cimens of the graphic and animated 
style of Mr. Hodgson’s local descrip- 
tions. 


“‘ KNARESDALE HALL (the property of 
Lord Wallace who was, in 1828, created 
Baron Wallace of Knaresdale) is a gentle- 
man’s place of the seventeenth century, 
now, and for a long time since, occupied 
by the farmer of the adjoining grounds, 
and consequently despoiled of many ap- 
pendages to the dignity it was wont to 
assume while it was the seat of the lord 


of the fee of Knaresdale, and its contiguous 
demesnes. The garden walls have lost their 
trimness, the malt-kiln and the brew-house 
are gone, and little now remains but the 
usual extensive suite of stables, which, in 
gone-by times, were at once the joy and 
ruin of the old race of country squires. 
Its site, however, is still the same, on a 
proud natural knoll, between the Milburn 
and the Tyne, and defended on every side, 
but on the line of approach, by steep 
banks; and overlooking, upwards and 
downwards, the green haughs and woody 
braes of the Tyne. Behind it, at a short 
distance, the Thinhope, or, as they call 
it, the Milburn, rushes over its stony bed, 
through a park interspersed and sheltered 
with a wood of venerable oaks, and other 
indigenous forest trees. 

‘““ WILLIAMSTON, dulce decus! smiles 
sweetly on the right margin of a turn in 
the Tyne, and is screened from the north 
by a ridge of high land that ends at the 
river, where, in 1810, it was beautifully 
clothed with wood still far from its prime ; 
but from the high rate young timber sold 
at to the Alston mines, soon after that 
time stooped to the axe, though it is now 
again beginning to admire its own habili- 
ments reflected from the great mirror on 
its border : 

*Sors diversa etiam arboribus contingit—ab 
Euro 
Frangitur hec, aut eruitur radicitus ; illa 
Ceeditur in varias artes, aut pabula flamme ; 
Quedam fulmineo in preceps detruditur 
ictu.? ” 
(pp. 86, 87.) 

‘‘ LAMBLEY PRIORY was situated in a 
most charming seclusion, on a haugh on 
the left bank of the Tyne, where all sorts 
of trees, especially oak and ash, thrive 
luxuriantly. An ash tree here, of ten 
trunks, all sprung from one old stock, 
was pointed out to us in 1810, on ac- 
count of the great height each of its ten 
members had attained, and the beauty and 
exquisite lightness of its foliage, and we 
have frequently since been delighted to see 
this admiration of the county still re- 
prieved from an old sentence to the wood- 
man’s axe. It has a very stately oak 
near it.’’ (p, 95.) 

‘¢‘ ASHOLME is snugly seated under banks 
clothed with luxuriant woods, and where 
the course of the Tyne is suddenly inter- 
cepted by a high promontory called the 
Shafthill, at the base of which the Stubblic 
dyke forms an irresistible barrier of basalt, 
and forces the river off to seek a narrow 
passage through it further to the west. The 
point of the hill around which the river 
finds its way, is called the Castle-hill, from 
having been formed, I believe, by the 
Romans, into a signal station, in copjunc- 
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tion with the post on Lintley-hill, between 
Whitlaw castle and Caervoran, to which 
two posts it has a full prospect, and in- 
fleed all the way from Caervoran, along 
the Roman walls, to Homesteads. The 
area of this little fortress is rectangular, 
but only 35 yards by 24. On three sides 
it is defended by steep escarpments ; on 
the east, and partly on the south, it is cut 
off from the main land by a ditch 60 feet 
wide by 25 feet deep. Defended by this 
great projecting head-land from the north 
winds, and from the east and west by the 
river banks, stood Asholme, the seat of an 
ancient line of gentry of the name of Wal- 
lace, whose talents grew too great to find 
employment on their patrimonial lands, 
and whose honourable career and success 
in life have enabled them to enshrine the 
jewel of their inheritance in broad sur- 
rounding manors and demesnes.” (p. 91.) 


Thus pleasantly does the Historian 
of Northumberland interweave things 
old and new,—the wonders of antiquity 
and the beauties of nature. The re- 
marks we have last quoted form a fit- 
ting introduction to a pedigree of the 
Wallace family, which commences 
with Thomas Wallace, the first of 
Asholme, who is stated to have been 
slain in the battle of Worcester, in 
1651, where he was accompanied by 
his three sons. He is supposed to 
have descended from Wallace of 
Craigie in Scotland, Inthe genealo- 
gies of the other families of the district, 
this volume is also exceedingly rich * ; 
including those of Whitfield, Ord, 
Blenkinsop,Thirlwall,Ridley, Feather- 
stonhaugh, Ellison, Tweddell, Bacon, 
Errington, and several others. Of 
still more important character, in an 
historical point of view, are three 
pedigrees, 1. of the Lords of Tindale, 
the early kings of Scotland, from a.p. 
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836 to 1390; 2. of the official Earls of 
Northumberland, in the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th centuries; and 3. of the 
barons of Langley, of the names of 
Tindale, Bolteby, Multon, Lucy, and 
Percy. These are illustrated by ample 
and highly valuable historical notes. 

In the biography of eminent natives 
Mr. Hodgson has found scope for his 
gencrous sentiments in articles on the 
Rev. John Wallis, the author of a 
former History of Northumberland 
(chiefly its natural history); on the 
present Lord Wallace ; on John Twed- 
dell the scholar ; and on the late Rev. 
Anthony Hedley, an antiquarian friend 
from whom Mr. Hodgson received the 
most cordial co-operation and assist- 
ance. 

The fate of Wallis was a melancholy 
one. After residing for many years 
upon the curacy of Simonburn,—per- 
haps thirty or thirty-five—he was 
driven from his happy retreat in con- 
sequence of a dispute with a new 
Rector, and spent the remainder of his 
days in the county of Durham, in very 
narrow circumstances, though just at 
the last he attracted the benevolent 
notice of the generous Bishop Bar- 
rington. We much admire the can- 
dour and animation with which Mr, 
Hodgson has spoken out upon this 
subject. 


‘*On Mr. Wastal’s death, in 1771, 
James Scott, B.D. a polished courtier, a 
polite man of the world, and a bold and 
eloquent preacher, succeeded to the rec- 
tory of Simonburn, which was conferred 
upon him by Lord North as a reward for 
his political services. Wallis, who had 
for a long time administered nearly the 
whole of the duties of the parish, now 
found himself under the command of a 





* Mr. Hodgson’s pedigrees are not only copious in dates, and in all the usual in- 
formation of genealogies, but they abound in varied information unknown to the 


pedigrees of our southern latitudes. 


For instance, in the body of the pedigree of 


Wallace, we find the following anecdote of James, the Attorney-general, who was 


uncle to the present lord : 


‘* He was on his way to Falmouth for the benefit of his 


health, when Dunning, who had just been created Lord Ashburton, and he, arrived at 


the same inn for the night. 


Lord A. was on his return from Falmouth, unbenefited 


in health by his visit there ; but begged an interview with his old competitor through 


life. 


They spent the evening together in a way highly consolatory to both, but parted 


never to meet again, for they both died within a very short time after their interview, 
Lord A. in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Mr. W. at Exeter, where he was buried 16 Nov. 1783. 
Murphy wrote anelegant Latin epitaph to his memory.”’ 

+ We may here mention that the Countess Judith, wife of Earl Waltheof, has been 
shown by Mr. Stapleton (Collect. Top. et Geneal. vi. 265) to have been a daughter of 
the Conqueror’s sister Adeliza, or Addelidis, not by her third husband, Count Odo of 
Champagne, but by her second husband, Count Lambert of Lens in Flanders. 
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proud and overbearing superior, who had 
more regard for his spaniels than his 
curate. These favourites attended their 
master to the church; and, on one occa- 
sion, when they attempted to accompany 
him to the pulpit, Wallis, who occupied 
the reading desk, was ordered to put them 
out, but refused, an act of disobedience 
for which he was driven from Simonburn. 
‘What,’ said Dr. Scott to me in an inter- 
view I had with him in 1810, ‘ what oc- 
casion is there for any more histories of 
Northumberland? My curate, Wallis, 
wrote a very large one. He was an old 
wife; and fond of what he called the 
beauties and retirement of the glen on the 
south side of the church there :’ and then 
he laughed at his own sagacity and sneer. 
Dr. Scott had a keen insight into human 
nature, but if I esteem only such men as 
I can make the willing panders of my am- 
bition or my pleasure, over how many of 
the wise and good must I look with con- 
tempt and scorn! Wallis was too artless 
and innocent to become the tool of a 
haughty and insolent churchman; and 
while he had the authority of the highest 
in antiquity for meditation in the olive 
grove and the garden, the dene of the 
church at Simonburn might well be 
counted sacred with him. But he was 
banished from these favourite haunts ‘ to 
seek for shelter’ where he could find it, 
and if his soul afterwards continued ar- 
mour-proof against ‘the stings and 
arrows’ of human neglect, it was only 
because its trust was not on man for sup- 
port and consolation. (p. 73.) 


We should be much inclined, did 
our limits permit, to give some ex- 
tracts from Mr. Hodgson’s memoir of 
his friend Mr. Hedley: of which the 
first sketch appeared in our Magazine 
for 1835, N. S. vol. IV. p. 435 ; but we 
must content ourselves with joining 
in the wish expressed at p. 197, that 
his collection of antiquities from the 
Roman wall were added to the museum 
of the Newcastle Antiquarian Society, 
which Mr. Hodgson states was Mr. 
Hedley’s original intention :— 

“ At present they are collected into the 
arcade raised to receive them, or scattered 
about the garden, or built into the walls 
of the cottage, which, in his love of an- 
tiquity and ‘ learned leisure,’ he reared at 
Chesterholme, by the ruins of Vindolana, 
in 1830, and in which he continued to 
reside to the day of his death, Jan. 17, 
1835.”’ (p. 197.) 

The highly picturesque cottage which 
is here mentioned is cloquently de- 
scribed by Mr. Hodgson in p, 330; 


but, as he remarks, “‘ the mind that 
planned and was perfecting this ely- 
sium of his eyes has fled for ever from 
it ;”? and who will there be to take 
heed of the antiquities in so sequestered 
asituation? It is scarcely probable 
that the cottage at Chesterholme will 
be kept in repair for many years; and 
we trust some exertions will be made 
to bring the relics to Newcastle. 


At p. 387 is this very brief notice of 

‘* Edmund Lodge, clerk, in 1705 
Master of Haydonbridge school, which he 
resigned in 1739. When he died in 1742 
he was curate of Whickham, and aged 63. 
(Surtees’s Durh. ii. 273).’’ 

Mr. Hodgson does not appear to 
have adverted to the circumstance that 
this same Edmund Lodge was Head 
Master of Newcastle school; to which 
he is said to have been appointed in 
1715. (Nichols’s Lit. Illustr. v. 123.) 
He was grandfather of the late Edmund 
Lodge, esq. Norroy King of Arms. 
(Gent. Mag. N.S. XI. 434.) 

We must now draw toaconclusion, 
after first remarking that the volume 
is liberally embellished, and that some 
of the landscape plates are eminently 
beautiful. The etchings of Mr. W. 
Collard do him great credit, as well 
the views of churches, as the Roman 
antiquities, which are represented to 
the life. Nearly every church or 
chapel is represented in some way or 
other: scarcely any of them appear to 
a stranger’s eye to deserve hat honour, 
being generally of mean and often 
modern architecture, relieved only 
by the occasional appearance of a lan- 
cet window or some: such token of 
earlier days. But though Northum- 
berland may have little to boast in her 
ecclesiastical structures, there is gene- 
rally that in the natural beauties of 
their situation which makes ample 
amends to the painter’s eye; and the 
native of a country parish will always 
regard his own time-honoured temple, 
however humble its form, with an af- 
fectionate respect. 

We have now only to join in the 
general wish of all his friends that Mr. 
Hodgson may recover his health sufti- 
ciently to pursue his important and 
congenial task; which we do ‘“ with 
the most thorough conviction,” (to bor- 
row the expressions of the editor,) “ of 
the present utility and permanent cha- 
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racter of Mr. Tlodgson’s historical 
labours ;” and we cannot resist the 
temptation of adding the very appro- 
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priate quotation which Mr. Raine has 
appended to his preface :— 


‘* Great love and little skill may cause me to mis-say, 
But certainly this sickness cannot make thee die : 
Though cruell symptomes and these thirty yeares assay 
For thy deare country doth thy health and strength decay, 
Yet, sith thy toylsome labour and thy industrie 
Is for thy Countries sake, her fame on hie to raise, 
She shall thy temples crowne with everlasting bayes ; 
And, in despite of death, shall cause thy memorie 
To live in endless fame with all posteritie. 

Alexander Gill, to his friend Mr. John Speed, being very sicke. 
Introductory verses to Speed’s Maps.” 





The Spanish Armada, A.D. 1588 ; or, 
the attempt of Philip II. and Pope 
Sextus V. to re-establish Popery in 
England. By the Rev. Thomas Lath- 
bury, M.A. 8vo. pp. 154. 


THIS is a little book written in a 
Similar spirit to the same author’s 
*«Guy Fawkes,” which we noticed in 
our Magazine for March last. Mr. 
Lathbury is highly excited against 
the Roman Catholics, and allows his 
feelings to stand in the place of proof 
of any thing that tells against them. 
Contradiction is evidence enough to 
establish Roman Catholic falsehood, 
and the slightest inaccuracy is held to 
be an obvious demonstration of Roman 
Catholic fraud, malice, and all kinds 
of wickedness. Such books are not 
more discreditabie to the writers than 
they are prejudicial to the cause they 
are designed to uphold, and we cannot 
forbear the renewed expression of our 
sorrow that any person professing at- 
tachment to our church, should be so 
blind to its true interests as to con- 
ceive that they can be promoted by 
such publications. ‘* It appears to 
me,”’ says Mr. Lathbury, “‘ that every 
thing relative to the Armada is inter- 
esting, as illustrative of the policy of 
the Roman Church.” (p. 20.) This 
is the foundation upon which the 
whole work is built, and can any- 
thing be more monstrous? How can 
“the policy of the Roman Church” 
be illustrated by the good or bad sea- 
manship of the Duke of Medina Sido- 
nia? by the duplicity alleged against 
the King of Spain in his negotiation 
for a peace just before the sailing of 
his fleet? in his anticipations of as- 
sistance from the English RomanCatho- 
lics, anticipations, which, be it remem- 
bered, were not realized? and by all 


the extraordinary incidents, which sig- 
nalized that eventful period? It must 
be sufficiently obvious that any one 
who seeks to deduce inferences adverse 
to the Roman Church from circum- 
stances so far removed from any con- 
nection with it, cannot avoid acting 
with injustice, and is only harmless to 
those whose mental vision is clear 
enough to perceive the want of truth 
in his arguments ? 

We do not deny—no one does, nor 
can—that the objects aimed at by King 
Philip were the subjugation of England 
and its restoration to the communion 
of Rome; nor, further, is it denied, 
that the Pope was cognizant of the 
expedition, and that, with a view to 
further its objects, he renewed the 
Bull promulgated against Elizabeth 
by Pius V.; created Allen a cardinal, 
in order that, if the expedition succeed- 
ed, he might exercise the authority 
of Legate in the newly-restored king- 
dom; and that he also engaged to con- 
tribute a pecuniary aid towards the 
expenses of the Armada. These are 
facts admitted on all hands: but what 
does Mr. Lathbury mean by asserting 
that ‘the Armament was blessed by the 
Pope? ” (p. 29,) or why, with a craft 
which savours of Jesuitism, does he 
mix up the acts of the Pope with 
those of over-zealous members of the 
Roman Catholic community, and de- 
duce from the admixture conclusions 
as to ‘‘the policy of the Church of 
Rome?” As well might the Church 
of England be condemned for the vio- 
lence and injustice of Mr. Lathbury. 

But our principal business is with 
the historical character of the book, 
and that is really below mediocrity; 
founded upon the most ordinary au- 
thorities—Strype and the General His- 
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tories, it follows ‘them almost ver- 
batim, deviating only to afford room 
for occasional remarks upon modern 
times and persons—lamentations, for 
instance, that Queen Victoria is not 
Queen Elizabeth, and Lord Melbourne 
Lord Burghley—or to indulge in re- 
flections and arguments which are 
generally both spiteful and inaccurate, 
For example, Mr. Lathbury remarks, 


‘¢ The truth of the statement respecting 
the Pope’s concurrence in the invasion 
might be proved by a reference to various 
writings and proceedings of the seminary 
priests throughout the whole of this reign. 
These acted under the express sanction of 
the Pope. A passage occurs in one of the 
letters of Sanders which may be quoted as 
an illustration or sample of the whole of 
the writers of that class. Writing to 
certain popish lords in Ireland he says—”’ 


and then follows a violent exhortation 
no longer to adhere to Elizabeth, with 
a reference to Ellis’s Letters, second 
series, iii. 95, 96, as the authority. 

Now what are we to say to the rea- 
soning of this passage? That the 
Pope concurred in the meditated in- 
vasion in 1588, is proved by the con- 
duct of the seminary priests from 
1558 to 1603! A specifie fact, relat- 
ing to the conduct of a particular in- 
dividual, at a particular time, is to be 
held to be proved by evidence of the 
conduct of other persons, long before 
that time and long afterwards; or, if 
we confine ourselves to Mr. Lathbury’s 
extract from Ellis’s Letters, which is 
from a letter dated—although he does 
not say so—in 1580, more than eight 
years before the time of the Armada— 
the argument stands thus: because 
Father Saunders, in 1580, wrote a vio- 
lent letter to certain Roman Catholics 
in Ireland, endeavouring to stir them 
up to rebellion against the Queen; 
therefore, the Pope is to be believed to 
have concurred in the Armada, in 
1588. We have already admitted that 
the Pope did concur in the Armada, 
and the fact is capable of direct proof ; 
but Mr. Lathbury forsakes the beaten 
path of direct proof in order to afford 
room for such fine logical, or illogical, 
subtleties as those we have quoted ? 

But let us try again—Mr. Lath- 
bury’s facts may be better than his 
reasonings. 


** During the life of Queen Mary, Eli- 
7 


zabeth was in the most imminent peril. 
She was preserved as it were by miracle. 
The Spanish Ambassador recommended 
that Elizabeth should be sent to the 
Tower ; and it must be regarded as an in- 
terposition of Providence that Mary, who 
was so much under priestly influence, did 
not follow the advice. Queen Mary was 
restrained from complying with the wishes 
of Elizabeth’s enemies by a secret hand.” 
(p. 133.) 

One does not know whether the 
more to admire the argument, that, 
because Mary was under priestly in- 
fluence, therefore, it is extraordinary 
she did not follow the advice of an 
ambassador who was not a priest; 
or the singular fact, that a gentle- 
man who has published we know not 
how many books relating to the reigns 
of Mary and Elizabeth, could write as 
if he had forgotten that Elizabeth was 
sent to the Tower by her sister! 

In the statement of minute facts 
Mr. Lathbury is not less inaccurate 
than in his general assertions, and 
this is the more noticeable because he 
affects to be very severe upon the mis- 
takes of others. Writers like Dr. 
Lingard, who, whatever may be his 
faults, is always most painstaking in 
his references to authorities, are sub- 
jected to very sharp animadversions 
by Mr. Lathbury, who is not only ig- 
norant of the bestsources of knowledge, 
but most careless in the use of those 
with which he is acquainted. 

For example, he says “‘ the number 
of ships [in the Armada] of all classes 
amounted to about 130.” (p. 26.) He 
does not state his authority, but, if it 
be Strype, his general informant, he 
should have seen that, although Strype 
says the fleet ‘‘consisted of 130 ships,” 
Strype’s authority says, that, ‘‘ more- 
over and above”’ the 130, there were 
20 caravels and 10 salves, (Annals. 
vol. ili. part ii. p. 537) making the 
ships of all classes 160°; and the origi- 
ginal account printed from the State 
Paper Office, which, be it remarked, 
with the other papers in the same 
volume, all connected with this sub- 
ject, Mr. Lathbury has never seen, 
nor, as far as appears, ever heard of, 
makes the number 166. 

Mr. Lathbury adds, ‘‘ 20,000 sol- 
diers, with 8,350 seamen, 2,080 galley 
slaves, and 2,360 pieces of ordnance, 
were on board the fleet.” (p. 26.) 
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Every single number is inaccurate. 
The soldiers were 19,295; the sailors 
8,450; the slaves 2,088; and the 
pieces of ordnance 2,630; the slaves, 
moreover, are not said to have been 
galley slaves, and the 2,630 was the 
number of the “ great pieces of brass,”’ 
and not that of the pieces of ordnance 
generally. (Strype, iii. 537.) 

Again, in a brief notice of Cardinal 
Allen—(‘‘this man,” as he is contemp- 
tuously termed), Mr. Lathbury re- 
marks, ‘so devoted was he to the 
church of Rome, that he would not re- 
main in his own country, after the es- 
tablishment of the Reformation.” (p. 
34.) Who does not know what risks 
he ran in order to remain in England? 
or who has forgotten the pathetic ex- 
pressions of attachment to the land of 
his fathers, in the letter written the 
year before his death, upon an over- 
ture made for the toleration of Roman 
Catholicism ?—‘“ To do,’’ he remarked 
“‘to my native country, most dear to 
me, so much good as an unfeigned 
peace would bring, I would travel to 
the last drop of my blood. I thank 
God I am not so estranged from the 
place of my birth, most sweet, nor so 
affected to foreigners, that I prefer not 
the weal of that people above all mor- 
tal things, whereof if it pleased the 
Queen’s majesty or council to take a 
sure taste, I desirenomore, butthat they 
would confidently use and command 
me in this matter.”” (Biog. Brit. i. 
113.) Is this the language of a man 
who would not have dwelt in England 
if it had been possible ? 

“‘At the time appointed for the 
sailing of the Armada, Allen was sent 
into Flanders, in order that he might 
be ready to accompany the expedition.”’ 
(p. 34). Sosays Mr. Lathbury, fol- 
lowing other writers, although there 
is no doubt that he remained all the 
while at Rome, and was led to exhibit 
to his friends there some manifesta- 
tions of rejoicing upon the arrival of 
false rumours of the success of the 
Armada. 

Mr. Lathbury makes the following 
mention of the book published in Spain 
which contained an account of the 
Armada when it was ready to sail. 


‘* Many particulars, respecting the 
Armada, were specified in a work pub- 
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lished in Spain during the progress of the 
preparations. Philip also caused it to be 
printed in the Spanish, Latin, Italian, 
French, and Dutch languages ; but notin 
English. It would seem that the accounts 
in these various languages varied in some 
minor matters ; at least such is my im- 
pression from the words of Strype in his 
allusion to the subject. The Spanish 
book, however, was soon known in Eng- 
land. The Armada was styled ‘ La Feli- 
cissima Armada.’ It is remarkable that 
Cecil [Burghley] always obtained the 
earliest intelligence of the movements and 
intentions of the enemy. This book soon 
fell into his hands : ‘in which book,’ says 
Strype, ‘in diversplaces, I have seen notes 
added by the pen of that nobleman, soon 
after the defeat ; as what captains were 
taken or slain, or what ships were sunk 
or taken.’ Anothercopy of the same book 
was seen during the same year by John 
Stow, the annalist. It is probable, too, 
that other copies found their way to Eng- 
land. One, however, was sufficient to 
make known the intentions of Spain, and 
to put Elizabeth on her guard.” (p. 27.) 


That is not quite clear ; for, aithough 
the work in question described the 
preparations of the King of Spain, it 
did not state their object; but why 
has not Mr. Lathbury inspected that 
very curious book? connected as it is 
with his main subject, why should not 
he have taken as much pains as Strype 
or Stowe, especially as there is at the 
British Museum a copy within reach 
of every man, and it is no ordinary 
copy, but that identical book mentioned 
by Strype, and which contains the 
MS. annotations of Lord Burghley ? 
Mr. Lathbury’s negligence in not mak- 
ing himself acquainted with that copy 
is but an example of the carelessness 
with which his book has been got up. 
So that he can make out a tale against 
the Roman Catholics, the smaller the 
modicum of inquiry the better. Every 
page of his book contains sentences as 
bald, disjointed, and asthmatic as those 
in our last extract, and, from begin- 
ning to end, there is an obvious want 
of research, as well as a total absence 
of the power of historical description. 
Look, for instance, at his account of 
the engagement on the 29th July, when 
the combined divisions of the English 
fleet bore down upon the Spaniards, 
who, during the night, had been scat- 
tered by the fire ships. 
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‘¢ Putting his fleet into the best order 
he could, the Spanish commander sus- 
tained the attack of the English during 
theday. The battle continued from four 
o’clock in the morning until siz in the 
evening, and terminated in the loss of 
several of the Spanish ships.’’ (p. 80.) 


“‘ The loss of several of the Spanish 
ships !”? Shades of Drake and Fro- 
bisher, is this the way in which your 
victories ought to be commemorated ! 
Is this all that a modern historian can 
tell of those daring and arduous 
achievements which put an end to the 
Spanish hopes! One who was amongst 
you—no bookmaker, but a true heart- 
ed man—has told the tale in a few 
simple lines with ten times more effect. 


‘¢ They,’’ says Lord Monmouth, whose 
Memoirs seem totally unknown to Mr. 
Lathbury, ‘‘ they being in this disorder, 
we made ready to follow them, when began 
a cruel fight, and we had such advantage 
both of wind and tide, as we HAD A 
GLORIOUS DAY OF THEM; continuing 
fight from four o’clock in the morning till 
almost five or six at night, where they lost 
a dozen or fourteen of their best ships, 
some sunk and the rest ran ashore in 
divers parts to keep themselves from sink- 
ing. After God had given us this yreat 
victory, they made all haste to get away, 
and we followed them !”” 


The Spanish Armada is one of the 
most interesting incidents in Euro- 
pean history. It ranks with the in- 
vasion of Scotland by Edward II. that 
of Switzerland by Austria, that of 
Russia by Napoleon, and other similar 
instances of extraordinary armaments 
directed against apparently inferior 
nations, and yet meeting with most 
signal defeat. Such incidents are full 
of lessons of the highest value. A 
generous philosophy may derive from 
them instruction of signal importance, 
but when converted, as in the present 
instance, into vehiclesfor the advocacy 
of party doctrines and unjust preju- 
dices, the grandeur of the subject is 
tarnished by the meanness of the 
writer’s motives, and the narrative 
falls lifeless upon the ear. If any one 


doubts the truth of this, let him test it 
in the pages of Mr. Lathbury. 
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HPOAOTOY ‘AAIKAPNHSSHOS ‘IS- 
TOPION AOTOI. The History of 
Herodotus in Greek, from the text of 
Emmanuel Bekkar. With notes cri- 
tical and explanatory, by John Ed- 
wards, M.A. Head Master of Bury 
School. Vol. I. 8vo. 


MR. EDWARDS, who is favour- 
ably known as the editor of Selections 
from the Greek Anthology, and also 
from Lucretius, has rendered a most 
important service to classical Litera. 
ture, by the present undertaking. We 
have always regarded Herodotus as 
one of the most valuable text books 
that can be placed in the hands of the 
student. Neither so difficult as to 
weary and disgust, nor yet sufficiently 
free from difficulty to relax, he is cha- 
racterised by an attractiveness of man- 
ner, a variety of information, a can- 
dour of statement, a patience and 
acuteness in investigation, a clearness 
of arrangement, and a general manly 
simplicity, such as cannot be met with 
in combination throughout the whole 
range of history. It is true a single 
page of Thucydides will often contain 
more Greek than ten of Herodotus, 
who is also far behind the former in 
boldness and sublimity of style and 
profundity of reflection ; but these are 
merits which require a very advanced 
stage of scholarship, and more than 
ordinary powers of mind to appreciate 
or profit by, whilst the absence of 
many of those minor recommendations 
which distinguish Herodotus greatly 
narrows the sphere of Thucydides’ uti- 
lity for educational purposes. As a 
medium for the acquirement of infor- 
mation, in connexion with the higher 
objects of classical education, no other 
Greek writer can compare with Hero- 
dotus. While his main subject is one 
of the greatest interest and importance 
in relation to one of the noblest 
branches of study — viz. _ history, 
questions are incidentally opened, and 
so opened as to demand investigation, 
in almost every region of science and 
art. We do not mean that he is to 
be resorted to as an authority in such 
questions, but that a satisfactory ac- 
quaintance with his work cannot be ob- 
tained without some, and in many 
cases very minute and extended re- 
search into them. As a rich mine of 
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grammatical and idiomatic illustration, 
Thucydides undoubtedly stands quite 
alone; but even under this head we 
are disposed to consider Herodotus 
more extensively useful, both as regards 
the circle of students he is capable of 
embracing, and the greater number of 
distinct points which he presents for 
consideration. His dialectical dis- 
tinctions call for a constant reference 
to verbal inflections, his peculiar 
usages of many ordinary and other 
words require the utmost vigilance in 
translation, and involve repeated exer- 
cise in etymology; and that his syn- 
tactical niceties are sufficiently numer- 
ous to keep alive the habit of analysis, 
to which Mr. Edwards justly attaches 
so much importance, is proved by the 
frequent references made by Mr. Ed- 
wards, to Bernhardy’s Greek Syntax, 
Kiihner’s, and above all, Matthie’s 
Greek Grammar, to the last of which 
the references of Baehr are greatly 
more numerous. 

On these and other sufficiently ob- 
vious grounds, it is matter of reason- 
able surprise that we have been so long 
without any really practical edition of 
Herodotus. Learning, industry, and 
talent have been lavished on him in 
abundance, but previous to the volume 
before us, no successful attempt has 
been made to present in a form com- 
pendious without being meagre, a 
body of strictly useful miscellaneous 
annotation. This indeed was the aim 
of Professor Baehr in his edition pub- 
lished at Leipsic, 1830-5; but inde- 
pendently of its costlinessand compara- 
tive inaccessibility to English students, 
the notes in general are extended be- 
yond the need of the great majority of 
readers, and those on the Egyptian 
worship, in the second book, are so 
encumbered by the mystical specula- 
tions of Creuzer as to form a very 
serious drawback to the Professor’s 
fulfilment of his assurance, ‘‘ brevi- 
tatis et perspicuitatis maximam curam 
fuisse.”” On the text, Gaisford has 
bestowed the greatest pains with admire 
able success; but the range of his 
notes is too limited, and those which 
are other than “ variorum”’ selections 
from Schweighauser are too few to 
render his edition as generally service- 
able as has been needed. Mr. Kd- 
wards speaks of Steger’s as an useful 
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work, but to us it appears to labour 
under the serious defect of being al- 
ternately copious and meagre. Dr. 
Stocker’s object has merely been a 
school book: He omits considerable 
portions of the text. The English 
translation of Larcher’s notes is in 
every respect carelessly got up, the 
commentary itself far from service- 
able, and more learned in appearance 
than in fact. 

Had, however, the ground been sa- 
tisfactorily occupied by any of the 
scholars we have mentioned, the dates 
of their several works would have left 
ample materials to a more recent editor 
for a valuable disposal of his labours 
in thesame vineyard. Schweighauser’s 
edition, as Mr. Edwards reminds 
us, appeared in 1816. His Lexicon 
to Herodotus contemporaneously with 
Gaisford’s edition in 1824. The small 
edition of Matthie and Apetzius in 
1826, Steger’s in 1826-9, and Baehr’s 
1830-5. Since these periods, even if 
we include the latest, the accessions 
that have been made to our information 
on points generally and particularly elu- 
cidatory of Herodotus, are sufficient of 
themselves to call for a new edition. 
Wilkinson’s learned, acute, and in- 
teresting Researches in Egypt have 
opened this portion of the subject en- 
tirely afresh; and the peculiar im- 
portance which has gradually come to 
attach to the geography of those 
countries of which Herodotus treats, 
has had the necessary effect of throwing 
daily more and more light upon it. 
We need do no more than allude to 
the contributions under every head of 
ancient literature with which the press 
of Germany inexhaustibly teems. 

Mr. Edwards has evidently under- 
taken his task under the influence of 
the considerations we have pointed 
out, viz. the want of a practical edi- 
tion on the one hand, and on the other 
of a modern one, and he has com- 
menced it with the utmost success. 
We will not debate with him the 
“‘vexata questio,” of English or 
Latin notes ; the authority of Dr. Ar- 
nold and Mr. Mitchell appears to have 
peremptorily decided the point: though 
with the utmost deference to the latter 
admirable scholar, we cannot help 
thinking that his—may we venture to 
say ‘“‘garrulity”—affords the strongest 
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argument we have met with against 
his own practice. Mr. Edwards has 
conformed to the fashion, but we are 
happy to say has resisted its tempta- 
tions to superfluity. His notes are as 
remarkable for their individual con- 
ciseness, as for their general strict re- 
gard to the absolute wants of the rea- 
der. In illustration of the former 
quality we may quote the note on I. 
56, which, it will be seen, presents 
the result of a full and careful ex- 
amination into a point of the utmost 
difficulty. 


‘The opposition between two such 
weighty authorities (Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus) has naturally led to much contro- 
versy on the origin of the Pelasgi and 
Hellenes. The opinion which seems al- 
most universally adopted by the most 
distinguished scholars of the present 
day is, that the Pelasgi and Hellenes were 
kindred tribes: the former having been 
the aboriginal inhabitants of great part of 
Greece :—the term aboriginal being under- 
stood to mean the earliest inhabitants to 
which any annals or tradition can ascend. 
They can be traced in the Peloponnesus 
eighteen generations before the Trojan 
war. The latter are first known as an 
independent people in Phthiotis, about 
seven generations before the same period. 
From this time their influence was gradu- 
ally extended, until they became the pre- 
dominant tribe, and their name general 
for the Grecian people.” 


It is impossible to convey by extracts 
any adequate idea of the general exe- 
cution of a work of this nature; but 
we may refer to the geographical notes 
throughout the volume, to those on the 
description of Babylon, and to the use 
made of Wilkinson’s publications as 
among the readiest means of appre- 
ciating Mr. Edwards’ sagacity, in- 
dustry, and judgment. His qualifi- 
cations as a critical scholar can only 
be ascertained by a complete and cri- 
tical reading, and from this test he 
will come out with equal honour. 

Conformably to custom Mr. Ed- 
wards has prefixed a life of Herodotus 
to his first volume, from which we 
extract the following remarks on a 
supposed incident which must dwell 
in the memory of every one who has 
ever in his boyhood thumbed a Lem- 
priére, however the majority of his 
classical recollections may have gradu- 
ally faded away. In reference to the 
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story of Herodotus’ recital of his 
history at the Olympic games, and its 
effect in determining the young Thu- 
cydides to devote himself to the like 
pursuits, Mr. Edwards thus sums up 
the evidence :— 


‘‘ Whatever may be the truth of this 
doubtful question—and doubtful it must 
be considered, since no mention of so 
striking an occurrence can be found in 
the works or fragments of any author for 
more than 600 years after the event is 
supposed to have taken place—it is clear 
that the account of the recitation at 
Olympia, in the presence of Thucydides 
when a boy, compounded from Lucian and 
Suidas, and fixed from the dateinferredfrom 
Pamphila, at B. C. 456, must be received 
with considerable abatement. Lucian ex- 
pressly says, that the Nine Books were then 
recited, and were called the Nine Muses. 
It is scarcely possible to believe, that at 
the early age of 28 years, when part of the 
interval after manhood had been expended 
in political contest, and extensive travels 
must necessarily have occupied the greater 
portion of the remainder, he should have 
composed a history relating to great part 
of the civilized world, affording evident 
proofs of the most careful investigation, 
and stamped at the same time with every 
mark of mature judgment. That a history 
of such length should have been publicly 
recited during the short period of the 
Olympic festival, is also highly improbable. 
The supposition is negatived by the in- 
ternal evidence of the books themselves ; 
in which facts are mentioned which hap- 
pened after the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war. Most modern scholars 
therefore, while they admit the recitation 
at Olympia to have taken place, find in 
Lucian’s account symptoms of carelessness 
and exaggeration, and suppose Herodotus 
to have selected for the occasion such por- 
tions of an incomplete work as were best 
calculated to excite the attention and in- 
terest of his audience.’’ 


On the appearance of the second 
volume we may probably make some 
observations of acritical nature. Until 
then, we take leave of Mr. Edwards 
with our cordial thanks for his able 
supply of a great desideratum. 





Rabbi David Kimchi’s Commentary on 
the Prophesies of Zechariah. Trans- 
lated from the Hebrew, With notes 
aad observations on the passages relat- 
ing to the Messiah, By the Rev, A. 
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M’Caul, A.M. of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 8vo. pp. xii. 188. 


THE study of Rabbinical literature 
has excited a partial, though not a 
general attention in this country. At 
the Reformation, when a great biblical 
impulse was communicated to the 
clergy and the learned, it was soon 
ound that Jewish controversies, as 
well as others, were likely to arise, 
and many eminent scholars, both at 
home and abroad, undertook this de- 
partment of Scriptural illustration. 
During the civil wars, the debates of 
the Assembly of Divines afforded a 
favourable opening to Rabbinical 
knowledge, and the pursuit of it lin- 
gered in Germany till the beginning 
of the last century. But at no period 
was the study thoroughly popular in 
this country. So little encouragement, 
indeed, was afforded to such pursuits, 
that Lightfoot complains, in a letter 
to Buxtorf, that he ‘‘ could scarce find 
any booksellers in England, who would 
venture to print his works,” i. e. at 
their own expense, which argues a 
slow and uncertain sale. The fate of 
his writings is still a test of the indif- 
ference which affects Rabbinical learn- 
ing, for the last edition, (1825) which 
came out under the patronage of 
George IV., as well as of several 
bishops, disappointed the proprietor, 
who acknowledges that his appeal to 
the support of Theological scholars was 
not fully successful. 

A partial acquaintance with Rab- 
binical knowledge does however exist. 
The works of the principal Talmudists, 
as Lightfoot, Schoettgen, &c. have 
been made ample use of by commenta- 
tors, who have treated them like 
oranges, and thrown away the rind, 
after having extracted the juice. It is 
therefore not uncommon to meet with 
occasional shreds and specimens of 
the Talmudists, at second and third, 
not to say even at tenth hand. Thus 
many studious persons are satisfied 
with obtaining the results, as they 
think, and leave the process of ar- 
riving at them to others. 

The first effectual step in our own 
days, toward the encouragement of 
this branch of learning, was the insti- 
tution of a Professorship of Rabbini- 
cal Literature at King’s College, in 
unison with that of literature, and a 
converted Jew, who has been ordained 
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in the Church of England (the Rev. 
M. S. Alexander,) has been appointed 
to the double office. At the same 
time Mr. M‘Caul, who has laboured 
for some years in Poland, on behalf of 
the Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews, has invited public 
attention to the subject, by translating 
one of the Rabbinical commentaries, 
that of Kimchi on Zechariah. 

Rabbi David Kimchi flourished 
about the time of the third crusade, or 
A.D. 1190, and is generally calied a 
Spaniard, though supposed to have 
been born at Narbonne, because that 
place belonged to Navarre, which 
was reckoned as a Spanish kingdom. 
He attached himself to Maimonides, 
with whom a system of exposition be- 
gan, less favourable to christian inter- 
pretations of the Old Testament, than 
what had hitherto prevailed. Mr. 
yg thus endeavours to account 
or it:— 


“‘The violent persecutions of the Cru- 
saders, the jealousy excited by the 
Christian attempt upon the Holy Land, 
and the influence of the doctrine of the 
Mahometans, among whom they lived, 
produced a sensible change in Jewish 
doctrines and interpretations, which is 
plainly marked in Kimchi, and other 
writers of the day, and without which 
the phenomena of modern Judaism cannot 
be fully understood. In the course of 
time, the opinions of all gained ground, 
and have now an almost universal influence 
on Jewish habits of thought, which makes 
a knowledge of their writings desirable.’’ 
Introd. p. ix. 


The translator proceeds :— 


_ ‘A specimen of Kimchi’s Commentary 
is now presented to the public, as a small 
contribution towards this object. It is 
hoped that even this may be useful, not 
only in exhibiting Jewish interpretation, 
but in helping Christians to form a more 
correct estimate of the Jewish mind. The 
controversialist is compelled to attack 
that which is erroneous, or even absurd in 
the oral law, and the ignorant or un- 
thinking hastily conclude that all the 
Jewish writings are of the same character. 
The translation of Kimchi, or Aben Ezra, 
would speedily undeceive the world. In 
the meanwhile, it is hoped that the pa- 
tient reader, of even this specimen, will 
rise with a different idea of Jewish talent 
and learning. To those whose other 


avocations do not permit them to study 
Rabbinical writers, this translation may 
prove useful, especially as constant re- 
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gard has been had to the Jewish contro- 
versies, and the chief passages relating to 
the Messiah have been considered, some- 
what at length, in observations appended 
to the chapters in which they occur.” p. 
ix. X. 


Kimchi is the author of a grammar 
and lexicon, which, until very lately, 
observes Mr. M‘Caul, contributed the 
main portion of all similar produc- 
tions. His commentary on most of 
the books of Scripture, (he remarks,) 
though written six hundred years ago, 
will bear a comparison with any that 
has appeared even in the nineteenth 
century. 


‘*To the reader of the English Bible, 
Kimchi is of value, as he will find the 
translations generally confirmed, and see 
how very little that rabbi would have 
altered. Indeed, a comparison with the 
rabbies would show that our translators 
were deeply read in, and diligent in con- 
sulting the best Jewish authorities, and 
would go far towards proving that we 
have great reason to be satisfied with, and 
thankful for, our English translation.’’ 
p- Viii. 


We shall now give some specimens 
of the Commentary itself. 

Chap. i. v.15. Helped forward the 
affliction by doing them evil, more than 
enough. 

1b. 20. The workmen of wood, in 
order to cut off the horns, that is to 
say, each kingdom shall be a carpen- 
ter, to cut off the kingdom that pre- 
ceded it, for the Babylonian monar- 
chy fell by the hand of the Persian, 
and the Persian monarchy fell by the 
hand of the Greek. 

Chap. ii. v. 4. Jerusalem shall be 
inhabited as towns without walls, i. e. 
many shall live without the city, for 
the city shall not contain them. 

Ib. 10, 11. Many nations shall be 
joined to the Lord, i. e. all flesh. 
(This shews that Kimchi expected a 
calling of the Gentiles, which was so 
unpopular a tenct in the time of St. 
Paul.) 

It is curious, when we consider 
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what stress the Jews have laid upon 
the numerical value of letters, that 
the word wn} Nachash, serpent, is of 
the same value as 7’wWr Messiah, and 
therefore it is made one of the names 
of the Messiah. Mr. M. thinks there 
may be some allusion to this idea in 
John, iii. 14. No doubt there is often 
a peculiar meaning in our Lord’s 
words, which the learned would feel, 
as well as the plainer meaning which 
all would perceive. 

Chap. iv. v. 6. Then he answered— 
Not by might, nor by power. As thou 
hast seen the work of the candlestick, 
that it was done of itself, and without 
any man or thing arranging the lamps, 
or pouring oil into them, thus shall 
the building of the temple be effected 
without the power of man, solely by 
the spirit of God, blessed be He, and 
by his good pleasure. 

Chap. v., v. 2. This curse went 
forth against stealing and false swear- 
ing; for, although} stealing is not so 
grave an offence as false and lying 
oaths, yet thereby men are led to 
swear falsely. 

Chap. vi. v. 2. He explains the 
horses thus—red, the Babylonian mo- 
narchy; black, the Medo-Persian ; 
white, the Grecian (Macedonian) ; 
grisled and bay, the Roman and 
Turkish (see verse 7). On this sub- 
ject the reader may consult Parkhurst’s 
Hebrew Lexicon, voce YS, where he 
will find an ingenious explanation of 
this vision. 

Ib. 6. Cwsar is called Lulianus 
Cesar, and it is added that he prevail- 
ed against the Greeks. The Rabbini- 
cal Jews do not appear to be well 
versed in general history, though this 
might arise from the difficulties attend - 
ing every study in the middle ages.* 

Chap. ix. v. 2. And Ekron as a Jebu- 
site. Ekron shall be as the Jebusite, 
the inhabitant of Jerusalem, for the 
Jebusite was dwelling in the midst of 
the children of Israel, and was their 
tributary servant ; soshall it be in the 
days of Messiah. 





* At ch. vii. v. 9, Kimchi remarks, ‘and for him who has need of it, do mercy 


and compassion, for they are more than judgment ” (i. e. than justice). 


Does not 


this account for St. Paul’s ranking the good man as a higher character, or more be- 


oved, than the righteous (or just) man ?>—Romans, v. 7. 
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Ib. 9. Having salvation is inter- 
preted saved. In his righteousness he 
shall be saved from the sword of Gog 
and Magog. (This looks as if Kimchi 
referred the prophecy to a period still 
future, or to the events of Ezekiel 
xxxix.) Riding upon an ass. Not 
from poverty, for, behold! the whole 
world shall be in his power, but from 
humility he shall ride upon an ass. 

Ib. 13. There is no explanation 
given by Kimchi of the meaning of 
Greece in this passage, which has 
rather perplexed commentators; but 
at ch. x. v. 12, he says :— 


‘¢The mention of Greece, (Javan,) in- 
cludes Gog and Magog, for they were 
brothers, of the sons of Japhet ; and all 
shall come in the days of the Messiah. 
Jonathan has interpreted, ‘against thy 
sons, O Greece,’ against the sons of the 
nations, as we have written.’’ 


Jonathan appears partial to this 
kind of explanation, as he paraphrases 
the words, O Lebanon, ch. xi. v. 1. 
ye nations, and verse 2, Howl, fir-tree, 
Howl, ye kings. 

Chap. xi. v. 5. ForIam rich. On 
this subject our rabbies, .of blessed 
memory, say, a thief, when he is in the 
act of breaking in, calls upon God. 

Chap. xi. v. 10. The sentence, 
“They did not keep the way of the 
Lord, except in spite of the king,’’ is 
obscure, no doubt. Mr. M. has kept to 
his author’s words, but they require a 
note. 

We presume the extract from Abra- 
ham of Toledo, ends at verse 14, but 
no division occurs, so that in fact we 
cannot pronounce where it closes, or 
whether indeed it goes on to the end 
of the chapter, an oversight in the 
arrangement which should have been 
avoided. 

Chap. xii. v. 1. And also against 
Judah shall it be in the siege. The ex- 
planation here given is curious, but 
not improbable. 


‘‘They (Gog and Magog) will go up to 
Jerusalem, by the way of the land of 
Judah, which is their natural route, and 
they will take with them the children of 
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Judah against their will to go with them 
to besiege Jerusalem; and so Jonathan 
has interpreted.” 


Ib.10. And they shall mourn for him. 
“Our rabbies, of blessed memory, have 
interpreted this of Messiah, the son of 
Joseph, who shall be killed in the 
war.” Kimchi dissents from this, but 
it is remarkable, as shewing that the 
older system of interpretation applied 
this passage to the Messiah. We will 
here introduce an interesting anecdote : 
a converted Jew, with whom we are 
acquainted, being told by one of his 
countrymen, that the suffering Messiah 
was to be the son of Joseph, answered, 
“Very true, Jesus of Nazareth was re- 
puted to be the son of Joseph,”’ alluding 
to Luke iii. v. 23. Such an answer 
would have done honour to the most 
learned controversialist; indeed, it 
meets the assertion completely. 

Joseph Kimchi, the father of David, 
has a most extraordinary comment on 
ch. xiii. v. 6. He considers, that at 
the resurrection, false prophets, when 
they live again, will have ‘ marks in 
their hands, like the marks of the 
ulcer, or the itch!!!’ And this he 
connects with Daniel xii. v. 2. 

Chap. xiv. v.4. And his feet shall 
stand. This is said figuratively, be- 
cause a sign and wonder shall be 
exhibited in the Mount of Olives, in 
its cleaving asunder. 

Ib. 7. At evening time it shall be 
light. At the time when afiliction is 
the greatest, when the city goes forth 
into captivity, the Lord shall go 
forth and fight with those nations. 

We have extracted some passages, 
which will give the reader an idea 
of Rabbinical Commentary, without 
touching on the principal points of 
dispute, of which Zechariah is full. 
The translator has appended some ob- 
servations of his own, tending to vin- 
dicate the Christian interpretation, and 
the English version, of those places. 
To chapter i. is added a disquisi- 
tion on “‘The Angel of the Lord,” 
concerning whom he argues, ‘“‘ that 
this Being is none other than the Son 
of God.”’* At chapter vi. occurs an- 





* We are surprised that Mr. M. writing (as we believe) in London, could not obtain 


a sight of Faber’s Hore Mosaice. 


Some public-spirited person would do well to 


present the Society, for whom Mr. M. labours, with a copy of it. 
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other, on “‘ the man whose name is the 
Branch,” which prophecy he explains 
of the Messiah. At chapter ix. he 
supports the application of verse 9 to 
Messiah, in opposition to Aben 
Ezra,* and refutes the ‘charge which 
Jews have brought against the 
Christians, of corrupting the text, 
since it stands in every Christian edi- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible, as it does 
in Jewish ones. The ambiguity of 
giving the words having salvation an 
active sense, instead of a passive, ori- 
ginated with a Jewish translation, the 
Septuagint, where afr is the read- 
ing, which some Christians have sim- 
ply followed. Chapterxi. introducesan 
interesting essay on the subject of the 
thirty pieces of silver, with some good 
remarks on the occurrence of the name 
Jeremiah, in Matt. xxvii. v.9. The 
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other observations are on ch. xii. v. 
10. andon ch. xiii. v. 7—9, to which 
what has been already said will apply. 

On the whole, then, we regard this 
volume as a valuable addition to our 
stock of commentaries, and hope that 
Mr. M‘Caul will meet with sufficient 
encouragement to follow it up with 
others. He projects, if such be the 
case, a translation of Saadiah Gaon on 
Daniel, and Kimchi on the Prophets 
complete. Some delicacy is requisite, 
in urging the purchase of a work upon 
readers, as the suggestion carries an 
interested appearance; but we can 
assure them that it is not so, and that 
we speak impartially, when we say, 
that by forwarding the sale of this 
volume, they will encourage the publi- 
cation of others, perhaps of a series of 
Jewish Commentaries. 





The Church in the World, and the 
Church of the First-born; or, an affec- 
tionate address to Christian Ministers 
upholding Oxford Tract Doctrines.— 
The duodecimo class of theology is be- 
coming so numerous, that a more rapid 
process in criticism requires to be disco- 
vered in order to meet it. This little vo- 
lume is the production of a mind, acutely 
anxious that scriptural truth should be 
preserved free from error, and as such 
deserves the respect of such as may differ 
from its reasoning, especially as it is in- 
deed in its style an affectionate address. 
The following passage addressed to the 
Oxford divines must be refuted practi- 
cally, for thus only can it be refuted con- 
clusively: ‘‘I have read many of your 
works with great care and attention; but 
in none of them do I see the way of the 
sinner’s acceptance with God, or the great 
doctrines of the Gospel dwelt on, as if 
you really valued them yourselves.”’ (p. 
19.) What we shall next quote deserves 
the attention of every preacher, however 
variously it will be applied :—‘‘ We must 
come to the study of the Bible, with 
minds divested of every wish to maintain 
aset of notions which will enable us to 
speak peace where God has not given 
peace.”’ (p. 41.) There is a frankness 
about this mode of writing, and even op- 
ponents will not peruse it without benefit. 
In finding matter of blame, we wish also 
to be guided by the epithet affectionate, 
when the author observes in a note, at p. 
81. ‘It has always seemed to me a mat- 


ter of serious regret, that the Church of 
England should have laid so much stress 
about unity in externals, as to oblige 
faithful men to leave it, in taking a dif- 
ferent view with respect to some petty 
difference.”” Is not the writer confound- 
ing externals with internals? Who dis- 
sents now-a-days, about a surplice, or a 
sacramental posture? We have some 
experience in these matters, and can ven- 
ture to say, that dissent and scruples 
now generally relate to internals; and 
many persons have yielded to such feel- 
ings for a while, who have afterwards 
viewed the subject very differently. But 
if every man were allowed his discrepan- 
cies, what a heap of confusion would be 
the consequence! On this subject we 
will add an extract from a letter of Pro- 
fessor Miller of Princeton (New-Jersey), 
appended to Sprague on Revivals. He 
mentions that in Kentucky, about 1801, 
‘* candidates were freely licensed and or- 
dained, who declined adopting the confes- 
sion of faith of the Presbyterian Church, 
in the usual form. They were received 
on their declaring that they adopted that 
confession only so far as they considered 
it agreeing with the word of God. On 
this plan, it is manifest subscription was 
a piece of solemn mockery.’’ As the 
whole passage is too long to quote, we 
must proceed to the result, *‘ heresies of 
the grossest kind had been engendered and 
embodied, and effectually scattered in 
that country the seeds of deep and ex- 
tended ecclesiastical desolation.” Such is 








* Not to be confounded with Juan Josaphat Ben Ezra. 
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the evil, which well intentioned minds 
may be the means of producing, when 
they advocate changes without duly con- 
sidering the consequences ! 





The Church of the Fathers is not a 
systematic treatise, as the title might lead 
a reader to imagine, but a series of 
sketches of the patriotic period, originally 
published in the British Magazine, and 
its character will of course, be inferred 
from that publication, according as per- 
sons are disposed towards it. ‘‘ The 
title (says the preface) will shew the ob- 
ject with which they were written, viz. to 
illustrate as far as they go, the tones and 
modes of thought, the habits and manners 
of the early times of the church.’’ In this 
volume the reader has the favourable view 
of a subject, which has been very dif- 
ferently treated in Ancient Christianity, 
and Mr. Osburn’s Doctrinal errors of the 
Early Fathers. The author, we hear, has 
occasionally lost sight of the true nature 
of Protestantism, and we hope we have 
misunderstood the author, in supposing 
that he speaks slightingly of the fourth of 
October, 1835, the anniversary of Cover- 
dale’s Bible; the expression is, ‘‘ his 
fourths of October instead of festival 
days,’’ among several points of unfavour- 
able contrast. (p. 337.) The extract from 
Ambrose on Church music, and the 
pious emotion it produced (p. 24,) remind 
us of some words of M. Daru, in the his- 
tory of Venice. Speaking of the religious 
dramas of the Middle Ages, he says, 
‘* plus on se trouvait emu, plus on se 
croyait pieux.’”’ The question is, does 
emotion lead to action, for if men’s hearts 
(to borrow an expression from Shak- 
spere) are finely touched, it should be ¢o 
fine issues. A chronological table, refer- 
ring to the several essays, concludes the 
volume, 


Letters on the Miracles, by the author 
of Conversations on the Parables, is an 
explanation of the Miracles in a corres- 
pondence between a mother and daughter, 
whether real or supposed does not appear. 
We gather incidentally that the author is 
a native of Ireland. It is written in a 
beautiful and devotional spirit, and in 
mixing such topics with youthful recre- 
ation and employment, the writer seems 
to have followed the precept, thou shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest in the way. 
(Deut. vi. 7.) The style and sentiment 
may be specimened in the following pas- 
sage, apparently written near the sea: 
—‘‘ How completely emblematical, as 
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Isaiah says, is the troubled ocean of the 
heart of man, disturbed by its own 
sinful tempers; one wave of tempta- 
tion following another in rapid suc- 
cession, still unresisted, still unre- 
strained. But when the tempest of sin 
is hushed by the spirit of peace, then 
does that heart resemble the lovely, calm, 
unruffied sea which at this moment I 
gaze upon from my window,” p. 16, 
letter 2. Some pleasing remarks occur 
in letter 24, on cases of deafness and 
dumbness, ‘‘ their minds, so far from par- 
taking of the deadness of their organs, are 
in general of a superior order; the beau- 
tiful law of compensation, which displays 
to us the mercy of an all-wise Creator, is 
strongly manifested in them. The accu- 
racy of their eye is often remarkable.... 
it seems peculiarly easy to impart to them 
that knowledge which is above all price.” 
p- 151. We would quote more, but have 
not room to do so. 


Outlines of Church History, by the 
author of Early Recollections, is the 
smallest volume on the subject that we 
have seen, though very copious in matter, 
owing to its small, but clear type. The 
style is colloquial as if it was addressed to 
young persons, but does not deviate from 
the seriousness which the topic demands. 
The following observations on Abelard 
will shew how discerningly the book is 
written. ‘* While he confidently ex- 
plained the Scriptures to others, he 
shewed that he had caught none of their 
spirit himself. He was allowed, by his 
fall into the most deplorable sins, to show 
the danger of indulging such a spirit as he 
possessed ; yet, while indulging in sin, 
and utterly removed from the pure faith of 
the Scriptures, he continued to expound, 
explain, and dispute. His doctrine, as 
well as his practice, was opposed to the 
word of God; and his system of theology 
shows how far the heart of man, left to its 
own guidance, can depart from truth, 
from holiness, and from God.’’ (p. 232). 
In setting forth the successive corrup- 
tions of Christianity, the author has been 
very successful. He does not trace the 
religious history of the several countries 
much beyond the period of the Reforma- 
tion, which we should have preferred, 
The bold and uncompromising language in 
which he writes will be seen in a single 
passage: ‘‘ This word (heresy) in the 
Romish vocabulary, we must remember, 
means generally all that is pure, and 
scriptural, and good.”’ p. 241. The per- 
secution of the Vaudois is represented in 
the engraved title-page. 
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The Spirit of the Church of Rome, by 
Thomas Stephen, author of the Life 
and Times of Archbishop Sharp, con- 
tains a terrific, but unhappily, a faithful 
picture of the horrors of the Popish sys- 
tem. It has the advantage of being 
methodically written, beginning from the 
earliest rise of Papal supremacy, and pro- 
ceeding to the present time. It is 
couched in the strongest language, such as 
is calculated to stir up the most listless 
reader. But should another edition be 
demanded, we would advise the author to 
cultivate historical criticism more care- 
fully ; for it is useless to make state- 
ments, which an opponent can question, 
even if he cannot refute them. Thus, for 
instance, is the story of Pope Joan so 
established as to warrant its being confi- 
dently adduced? Can Archibald Bower's 
Lives of the Popes be quoted implicitly ? 
Why, too, should Limborch be cited, for 
accounts of the Inquisition, when its own 
secretary, Llorente, affords still better 
evidence? At p. 253, Forrest should have 
been designated as Thomas Forrest, to 
distinguish him from Henry Forrest, who 
had been previously mentioned in the 
same page. Not a bit altered (p. 330) is 
language below the importance of the 
subject. These, however, are specks 
which are easily removed, nor should we 
have troubled ourselves to point them out 
if we did not think the book itself worth 
embellishing and finishing. 





The Effects of Literature upon the 
Moral Character, is a Lecture, delivered 
at the Tolsey, Gloucester, to the mem- 
bers of the Literary and Scientific Asso- 
ciation, September 19, 1839, by the Rev. 
J. G. Dowling. We confess, that we 
took it up, with little anticipation of plea- 
sure from its title, as certain trash, digni- 
fied with the name of Lecture, was not yet 
effaced from our recollection. But the 
prejudice was soon removed, and we felt 
glad to continue the perusal, after having 
once begun. The style of a lecture na- 
turally differs so much from other com- 
positions, that to make short extracts, 
such as suit our limits, is almost impossi- 
ble. The author argues that though all 


books are considered to belong to some 
department of the wide domain of letters, 
this is unfortunate for literature, and such 
as encourage profligacy, or diffuse false- 
hood and scepticism, ought not to be re- 
garded as belonging to the republic of 
letters at all. 


He quotes (p. 12) the fol- 
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lowing excellent remark from an American 
writer, Dr. Channing, ‘‘ the exaltation of 
talent, as it is called, above virtue and re- 
ligion is the curse of the age.’? The 
author observes that ‘‘ with many, reading 
is most literally amere form of dissipation,”’ 
and strongly combats the idea of any real 
good resulting from it. Indeed he boldly 
says, that with some, the pretence of cul- 
tivating general knowledge, is an excuse 
for ignorance where they ought to be best 
informed. The phrase itself, he says, ‘is 
either absolutely unmeaning or means 
universal sciolism.’’ This may sound 
hard but it is not unjust. We quote the 
following sentence with pleasure ; ‘ It is 
not the man of real learning in literature 
or science, who prates about the extent of 
human knowledge, and deifies the intel- 
lect ; but the man who has a smattering of 
learning, or who is acquainted only with 
those branches of knowledge which are 
most uncertain and imperfect.” p. 36. 
Perhaps at some future time the author 
will expand this lecture into a volume, for 
in his hands the subject will bear being 
treated at length, and a standard work of 
the kind is wanting. In its present shape 
it ought to be read by every young man of 
a literary turn, and parents and friends 
will do well to put it into the hands of 
such persons betimes. 





Dr. Forster has just published, at 
Bruxelles, a very extraordinary Melo- 
drame entitled ‘‘ Pan, a Pastoral of 
the First dge,’’ in which he has col- 
lected all the various profane traditions 
which bear upon the Christian Doctrine, 
and worked them up into asort of Sacred 
Melodrame, something in the style of the 
ancient religious plays of the sixteenth 
century. In the invocations of the wise 
men of the East to the several muses, as 
well as in their serenading songs, the au- 
thor has introduced the various versions 
of the Sacred story of Adam and Eve, 
which are found scattered among the my- 
thology of different ancient nations, par- 
ticularly the Brahmin. The Dramatis 
Persone are chiefly selected from the 
Greek names of Theocritus and Virgil, 
and at the end of the play Astra, per- 
sonifying Retributive Justice, pronounces 
a speech from the arch of the rainbow, 
developing the most ancient doctrine of 
India. The doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis is also described, and its harmony 
with nature, according to the views of the 
author. 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Architecture.—The great number of 
public buildings in the course of erection 
at the present time, might induce a hope 
that architecture, as a branch of the fine 
arts, was about to flourish once again, 
and that the present age might claim the 
distinguished honour of its revival ; yet, 
although a pile of buildings for the Impe- 
rial Parliament, an Exchange for the mer- 
chants of London, an unprecedented num- 
ber of Churches and other public build- 
ings, are in progress throughout the land, 
there is but too great reason to fear that 
the present age, like the century which 
preceded it, will pass away without leaving 
one monument of grandeur or beauty. 

Even, with the advantage of magnifi- 
cent dimensions and excellence of site, the 
poverty of genius displayed by the archi- 
tects employed, after a spirit of jobbing 
had driven every spark of merit from the 
field, has proved a source of disappoint- 
ment and regret to every lover of the 
arts. Buildings which ought to prove 
national monuments, honourable to the 
age in the eyes of posterity, are too fre- 
quently consigned to hands formed to 
construct nothing better than a warehouse 
or an union workhouse. 

In the branch of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture no great improvement, with the ex- 
ception of some individual examples, is 
apparent. 

From the number of new churches now 
in progress, it might have been expected 
that a school for church architecture would 
have been created; but unfortunately in 
the many rising around the suburbs of 
London, very little character appears, and 
so much do the features resemble one 
another that almost all the edifices might 
be taken to be the work of one architect. 
We proceed to notice some of the most 
striking designs. 

913, 960. St. Luke’s Church, Chee- 
tham Hill, Manchester. T. W. Atkin- 
son.—An exterior and interior view of 
this structure are comprised in these 
designs. The church has a spire not 
inelegant, but the architecture partakes 
too much of the light and flimsy cha- 
racter of the modern Gothic. The in- 
terior is worthy of notice, on account of 
the fittings up, which in point of charac- 
ter are much above the usual mode of ar- 
rangement. The reading desk and pulpit 
are placed on opposite sides of the church, 
and are very different in design. The 


former is not a secondary pulpit, but is 
in reality a desk, sustained upon a large 
eagle. The pulpit is supported by a 


group of statues, of a large size. The 
altar is embellished with a painting and 
two statues in niches, and the pewing is 
in the form of the ancient open seats, 
with poppy heads. Of all the ‘‘ Metro- 
politan Churches,’’ as the small and mean 
buildings now seen about London are 
called, we do not remember to have seen 
one equally well arranged or fitted up with 
so much propriety ; and, although the ar- 
chitecture has little to recommend it, the 
decorations are pleasing, from the ab- 
sence of that meeting-house character 
which is so apparent in the generality 
of the above class of churches. 

970. View of a Church to be erected 
at Wilton, Wilts. Wyatt and Brandon. 
—The tower which is the principal feature 
shewn in the drawing, is apparently old. 
The church has nothing remarkable but 
two ugly porches, such as were never 
seen in any ancient church, and forcibly 
contrasting with those very picturesque 
appendages which are usually attached to 
genuine ancient churches. 

998. View of a Church now erecting 
at Calne, Wilts.—Is another design by 
the same architects, and which owes the 
little merit it possesses to the lofty octa- 
gonal spire, erected at the expense of the 
Marquess of Lansdowne. The church 
itself consists of a plain body with a 
chancel at the end, but apparently desti- 
tute of aisles, the usual arrangement of 
modern churches. 

992. The approved design for the new 
Church now about to be erected in the Li- 
berty of the Rolls, under the superintend- 
ence of C. Davy and J.O. D. Johnson.— 
The architecture is intended for Norman, 
and the detail is somewhat in imitation of 
that which prevailed in our ancient build- 
ings. The elevation is of the usual mo- 
dern kind, the parapet of the aisles hori- 
zontal, the nave a low pediment ; so much 
for the resemblance to the genuine Nor- 
man. It is admirable to see the genius of 
two architects employed on such a design, 
when one was sufficient to produce St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

1027. Interior of the new Chapel now 
erecting at Guilsborough, Northampton- 
shire. S. Kempthorne. — This interior 
partakes of the modern character, being 
a large nave with a small chancel, and 
having no aisles. The most remarkable 
feature is the roof, which is framed in 
timber, with trusses arched, in the style 
of Westminster Hall; on this account it 
has the appearance of a hall converted 
into a church, rather than a_ building 
erected for ecclesiastical uses, The seats 
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on each side a central space form a good 
feature of the structure, far superior to 
pewing. 

1030. New Church, Streatham, to be 
executed under the superintendence of J. 
W. Wild.—Mr. Wild has appeared in a 
favourable light, as an ecclesiastical ar- 
chitect, by his churches at Blackheath and 
Southampton; in the present exhibition 
he has displayed great versatility of taste, 
though his designs possess a decidedly 
foreign character. The present is a Ve- 
netian chapel, consisting of a nave and 
aisles, with projecting cornices and can- 
tilevers, the windows surmounted with 
arches, worked with large red bricks. 
The steeple is a lofty campanile, rising 
from the ground, and only attached to the 
church at one of its sides; it is square 
and plain, and terminates with a dwarf 
spire. A very elaborate cross surmounts 
the centre of the west porch. 

Another design by the same architect, 
1050, for the new Church at Paddington, 
is in the Lombard style, and has western 
towers and a central cupola. We should 
wish to see Mr. Wild’s ideas realized on 
a large scale, his designs being so much 
opposed to the common-place structures 
of the day. 

1031. Design for a Village Church 
now erecting in Derbyshire. L. N. Cot- 
tingham.—This is a pleasing specimen of 
a modern village church ; it shews a square 
tower, a nave, transept, and chancel. 
The architecture of the Tudor era, and 
the design harmonious. 

1034. Design for the West Front of 
the Roman Catholic Church of St. George, 
Southwark. By J.C. and G. Buckler.— 
The features of this design are of the true 
old English character. The architects 
have aimed at producing a parish church 
of large dimensions and proportionate 
grandeur, such as gladden the eyes of the 
antiquary in so many of our provincial 
villages. The style is Early English, of 
the latter part of Henry the Third’s reign, 
and the architects have with good judg- 
ment avoided giving to their structure any 
of the features of a cathedral. We have 
seen two private lithographs of this de- 
sign. The interior exhibited the orthodox 
division of nave, aisles, and chancel, the 
architecture of a bold character, and the 
roof groined in stone throughout. This 
design was at first approved, and even or- 
dered to be execute:!, but was subsequent- 
ly rejected by the Committee, and, how- 
ever highly the talents of Mr. Pugin may 
be prized, we do not think the Catholics 
of Southwark have displayed either good 
taste or judgment in their rejection of the 
truly English of the Messrs. Buckler. 
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923. The Entrance Front of an Uni- 
tarian Chapel at Manchester. C. Barry. 
—lIs a simple but not unpleasing specimen 
of early pointed architecture. The en- 
trance, with a window above, are inclosed 
in a lofty and well proportioned arch, at 
the angles are pinnacles. The architect 
has judiciously finished the centre gable 
without a cross ; the sacred emblem of our 
faith would be as much profaned by its 
introduction, as the ancient ecclesiastical 
architecture is lowered by its use in such 
a structure. 

957. Perspective View of the Monu- 
ment about to be erected to Sir Walter 
Scott, from the designs of J. Kemp, esq. 
Scotland. W. Drew.—The architect of 
this singular pile has failed to recollect 
that an assemblage of unconnected parts 
will never constitute a design. This struc- 
ture is neither a cross nor a steeple, but 
looks something like both. The plan is 
square, and opposite each angle appears 
a huge buttress, but without any apparent 
necessity for its erection. In genuine ex- 
amples of Gothic architecture such things 
had always a real or apparent utility. The 
elevation is composed of pinnacles, cano- 
pies, crockets, and niches, piled one above 
another, in which the puzzled spectator 
looks in vain for any thing like unity ; he 
can no where discover the existence of 
that chain with which the genius of the 
architects of the old Gothic designs bound 
together an almost endless variety of or- 
nament in the one grand and harmonious 
composition. In the designs of antiquity 
nothing was discordant, nothing without 
its use. 

With the assistance of the catalogue it 
may be discovered what was the intention 
of the pile ; in the design itself it seems to 
have been lost sight of, the mass of orna- 
mented stone work having little to charac- 
terize it as the monument of any indivi- 
dual, much less of Sir Walter Scott. 

Of the designs for the Royal Exchange 
we shall only notice one, No. 978, by 
Wigg and Pownall, which has an octo- 
style portico at the principal front, and a 
slender tower, like a modern church stee- 
ple, at the opposite one; and we notice 
it because in these features it resembles 
the design which has been selected for the 
structure. But beyond these particulars it 
would be unjust to extend the comparison, 
as the present design is far beyond that 
which is chosen. 

938. Proposed Improvement of Hol- 
born Hill, called Holborn Level. J. P. 


Burnard.—Upon viewing this design, we 
can only express our surprise that so great 
an inconvenience as that which exists at 
Holborn Hill has been suffered to remain 
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for so many years, when a plan for its 
removal might be so readily carried into 
execution. 

914. The Facade of the Wesleyan Cen- 
tenary Hall, now building in the City of 
London. W. T. Pocock.—This is the 
new front adjusted to the disused City of 
London Tavern; it is a handsome and 
somewhat grand composition of the Co- 
rinthian order, and is far above many of 
the public buildings in the metropolis. 
The entablature, however, is crowned with 
a small cupola ; for what reason it is dif- 
ficult to account, except on the ground of 
the fondness of modern architects for the 
practice of adding an insignificant finish 
to their designs. 

There are several designs for a building 
at Liverpool on a large scale, apparently 
intended for concerts, and to be called St. 
George’s Hall. Such a building is much 
wanted in London ; and greatly is it to be 
deplored, that in every work of utility or 
grandeur, the metropolis is always behind 
the provinces. The increase of a taste for 
music, as well as the numerous public 
meetings unconnected with politics, which 
various circumstances call forth in the 
metropolis, must create a surprise that no 
structure exists in which meetings and 
concerts may take place without partak- 
ing of a sectarian and individual cha- 
racter. 

For this building several designs are 
exhibited, and they all appear to be of a 
grand character. 

917. An Interior View, by G. Alex- 
ander, is a fine structure of the Corin- 
thian order; the hall is surrounded by a 
colonnade in connexion with a gallery, and 
forms a very impressive interior. There 
are also designs by Mr. Bardwell, Mr. 
Mocatta, and Mr. Jones, well known for 
his splendid‘illustrations in the Alhambra, 
and whose drawings, Nos. 977 and 1046, 
we notice on account of their singularity ; 
the exterior is a specimen of Italian 
architecture of some merit; in the inte- 
rior, the rich decorations, the painted 
roof, and the slender columns, shew that 
the architect seems to have been imbued 
with a love for his favourite Alhambra. 
The building, however, is much too fan- 
tastic for execution. The same gentle- 
man exhibits a portion of the Alhambra, 
and which is, perhaps, the most elaborate 
drawing we ever witnessed ; it is 984, La 
Sala del Tribunal, or the Hall of Judg- 
ment. The splendid decorations are most 
brilliantly coloured after the original, 
giving a dazzling effect to the drawings, 
and conveying the idea of an edifice, 
which, but for these illustrations, we 
should have imagined only to have ex- 
isted in the pages of fiction. 
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There are a number of designs in the 
old English domestic style of architec- 
ture, many of which possess considerable 
merit. 

915. The Garden Front of the Houses 
erected at Much Hadham, Herts, for N. 
S. Turner, Esq. G. Moore.—These are 
very clever specimens of the ancient half- 
timbered style of building ; the porches, 
small turret-staircase, and gables are in 
very good taste. 

929. Babraham, near Cambridge, re- 
cently erected for H. I. Adeane, Esq. P. 
Hardwick. —Is a plain, but very fair spe- 
cimen of the Elizabethan architecture, 
executed in red brick, with stone dress- 
ings. 

939. Design for the Proposed Addi- 
tions and Alterations at High Clere, the 
seat of the Earl of Carnarvon. C. Barry. 
—The present house is a characteristic 
specimen of a mansion of the last cen- 
tury, a flat elevation with numerous win- 
dows, a mean pediment in the centre, 
which the architect alone can tell why it 
should be put there, and a few slips of 
pilaster by way of ornament ; it was built, 
probably, by the Adams’s, or some fol- 
lower of their dull school. Close to the 
house stands a small, and far from hand- 
some church. Mr. Barry proposes to 
alter the design into a very elegant 
structure of the cinque-cento style, some- 
what resembling Woollaton, in Notts, 
the detail of the architecture appa- 
rently like that of Longleat. At the an- 
gles are four square towers; and in 
the centre rises another of larger di- 
mensions. The old church is rebuilt in 
the Italian style, with a cupola and 
spire; and connected with the mansion 
by a colonnade. There is great lightness 
and elegance in the new design, which dis- 
plays a far more improved taste than that 
which gave birth to so bald a design as 
that of the old house. 

951. Design for a Mansion proposed 
to be built at Butterton Park, Stafford- 
shire. T. Hopper. — If erected, this 
would bea very odd structure ; it compre- 
hends a variety of parts, shewing features 
of the Norman, Gothic, Italian, and Eli- 
zabethan modes of architecture, without 
any of the peculiar characteristics of 
either being exhibited with much accu- 
racy. 

1029. The Bishop’s Palace at Here- 
Jord, with Proposed Alterations. P. 
Hardwicke.—It is difficult to say what the 
structure would have been without the 
projected alterations ; as it now appears, 
there is nothing palatial in its character, 
having far more the appearance of a sub- 
urban citizen’s cottage. We should hope 


for the credit of the church, that episcopal 
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palaces will not universally sink to the 
standard of this design. 

1011, 1014. The New Hospital or 
Almshouses, at Bedworth, Warwickshire. 
T. L. Walker.—A building of this descrip- 
tion requires a greater exercise of judgment 
and taste in the architect than a more 
important structure. To those whose 
designs depend upon the height and pin- 
nacles, and a crowd of ornamental de- 
tail, the almshouse presents a difficulty 
which they cannot overcome. The re- 
quisites being solidity of materials,—that 
repairs may not often be needed; a 
characteristic neatness in the architec- 
ture—that the building may not look 
mean ; the use of detail of a bold cha- 
racter and sound execution,—that it may 
not crumble to decay, and destroy the 
appearance of comfort so essential to 
the buildings; and, above all, a stu- 
died attention to the comforts of the 
inmates, render even so humble a place as 
the village almshouse, a task of difficulty 
to those.who could far more easily pro- 
duce a shewy and captivating design for a 
chapel or a vicarage. Mr. Walker has paid 
great attention to domestic architecture ; 
and the highest praise we can bestow on 
his structure is to say, that it appears to 
be very ably designed for the purpose for 
which it is required, always excepting a 
cloister which runs rounds the quadrangle ; 
and not only gives a mean appearance to 
the design, but apparently destroys the 
comfort of the occupants, by keeping out 
the light from the ground floor. The 
style is the Late Gothic; and the gable 
ends, towards the street, are designed with 
great taste, and in accordance with ancient 
examples. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

May 18. Mr. Kay, V.P. in the chair. 
Amongst the donations announced were 
some interesting Sketches in Attica, by 
Stuart, and a portrait of that eminent archi- 
tect by himself. A paper was read on the 
construction and uses of the ancient Cir- 
cus, by the Rev. Richard Burgess, which 
was equally noticeable for its wit and for 
the learning it displayed. 

June 1. Mr. Kay in the chair. Mr. 
Angell presented a valuable collection of 
drawings for Whitehall Palace, made un- 
der the direction of Inigo Jones for the 
published work. 

Mr. Fowler mentioned that the Société 
libres des Beaux Arts, Paris, at their last 
meeting, had awarded their medal to Mr, 
Godwin, jun. in consideration of certain 
works published by him, and that at a 
previous meeting they had bestowed the 
same honour on Herr Hallman, for an 
elaborate series of drawings illustrative of 
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Greco-Russian Churches, which he had 
submitted to them. A communication on 
‘* the London bed of clay,’’ by Mr. 
Charles Parker, was made by the Secre- 
tary, with especial reference to the supply 
of water to the Metropolis by means of 
Artesian wells. It was stated that a well 
at Girgenti has been found to be lined 
with earthenware tubing, in lengths fitting 
one into another, precisely similar to the 
iron lining at present used in some situ- 
ations in order to prevent the earth from 
falling in. 

Mr. George Godwin, jun. then read a 
paper on the present state of the art of 
Glass Painting in England and France, 
wherein he called special attention to the 
necessity which existed for making some 
efforts in its favour. Tracing its history 
from the period to which Dallaway brings 
it down, namely 1805, when Francis 
Egington died, the writer described the 
arrival in London of Charles Mass, and 
the circumstances which led him to aban- 
don his original employment, as a co- 
lourer of prints, and become a glass 
painter. Among his scholars at present 
practising were Nixon, of the firm of 
Ward and Nixon, and Hoadley now in 
partnership with Mr. Oldfield; Buckler 
was another of his pupils, as was John 
Martin, the painter. Mr. Godwin de- 
clared himself opposed to the practice of 
endeavouring to make stained glass ap- 
pear to be any thing else than stained 

lass. 

The establishment for glass painting at 
Choisy le Roi, near Paris, was commenced 
by Mr. Jones, a pupil of Mass, and re- 
mains still under his direction. Circum- 
stances are much more favourable in 
France to the progress of this art than in 
England. The material is so much 
cheaper, and the remuneration expected 
by artists is so much less, even after mak- 
ing all allowances for the difference in 
the value of money in the two countries, 
that the greatest obstacles in the way of 
experimental essays amongst us do not 
exist there. An interesting conversation 
on the subject followed. 

June 15. Mr. George Moore in the 
chair. An essay ‘ on original composi- 
tion in architecture, as illustrated in the 
works of Sir John Vanbrugh,’’ was read 
by Mr. James Thompson. Comparing 
architectural rules to the grammar of a 
language, the writer observed, authors 
must pay attention to grammar in order 
that their ideas may be properly conveyed, 
but grammar alone will not suffice to 
make an author. So in architecture rules 
must be observed, but rules without an 
active imagination and sound judgment, 
will not suffice. Unfortunately, however, 


we have not cven rules for any other style 
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than Italian,—of the Greek and pointed 
styles we have only examples. Sir John 
Vanbrugh, at Blenheim and at Castle 
Howard, had displayed extraordinary 
power (as the writer thought) in combin- 
ing the excellence of various styles in one, 
which as a whole was original. In a long 
conversation which afterwards ensued, 
Mr. Inman considered Vanbrugh had 
taken the French chateaux of the period 
as a study, and Mr. Poynter that the 
style of Bernini had exercised consider- 
able influence on his productions. Mr. 
Donaldson said justice had not been ren- 
dered to Vanbrugh, and suggested that a 
collection of his works should be made by 
the Institute. Blenheim was equal to 
any palace in Italy. Mr. Donaldsen after- 
wards read two short biographical notices 
of Thomas Archer, an English architect of 
the eighteenth century, and the late Che- 
valier Gasse, of Naples, corresponding 
Member. Archer was one of Vanbrugh’s 
pupils, and built several churches through 
his influence. St. John’s Church, West- 
minster, was erected by him in 1728. 
Originally the interior had columns and 
no galleries, but this portion being de- 
stroyed by fire in 1741, it was rebuilt and 
the columns omitted ; the galleries were 
added in 1758. Walpole and others had 
abused this church, but the writer consi- 
dered that, although the details were bad, 
the outline was exceedingly elegant and 
the arrangement good. 

The Chevalier Gasse had a brother who 
studied at the French Academy with him, 
and so much resembled him that their 
mother could not distinguish them apart. 
They were so sincerely attached, and in 
all things so connected, that the students 
petitioned they might be allowed to com- 
pete for the grand prize as one. The re- 
quest was granted, and the brothers Gasse 
carried off the honour. They were ac- 
cordingly despatched to Rome, and in 
1803 they sent to the Academy, accord- 
ing to custom, a fine restoration of the 
temple of Mars Ultor. After they had 
completed their studies they settled at 
Naples, and were soon entrusted with 
many important works, amongst which 
may be mentioned the Royal Observatory 
at Capo del Monte, the walls round Na- 
ples, the palace of the minister, the cus- 
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tom house, and the villa of the Duke of 
Terra Nova. One died in 1835, the 


other, the subject of the memoir, quite 
recently. 





The Monumental Effigies of Great Bri- 
tain; drawn and etched by Thomas 
Hollis and George Hollis. large quarto. 
Part I. 10 plates. 12s. 6d. 

A Series of Monumental Brasses from 
the reign of Edward I. to that of Eliza- 
beth: drawn and engraved by 1. G. and 
L. A. B. Waller. fol. Part I. 4 plates. 6s. 

Dresses and Decorations of the Middle 
Ages. By Henry Shaw, F.S.A. Impe- 
rial 8vo. Part I. 6s. coloured, 3s. plain. 

Illustrations of British Costume, from 
the earliest to the present period. By 
Leopold and Charles Martin. 

We have enumerated these titles merely 
by way of announcement, for we have not 
present space to enter into any critical re- 
marks. But of the three first works we 
can say, that each is excellent of its 
kind: the last we have not yet seen. The 
Messrs. Hollis have engaged to produce a 
work that shall deserve to be regarded as 
a second series to the valuable production 
of A. J. Stothard, and it is well known that 
he left his collection very incomplete, not 
having even performed his original inten- 
tion of including all the royal personages 
of the English line. For one result of Mr. 
Hollis’s continuation we refer to our re- 
port of the Society of Antiquaries. The 
Brasses by Messrs. Waller bid fair, from 
the specimens we have seen, to exceed in 
delicacy and accuracy all previous pro- 
ductions of the kind. With the coloured 
copies of Mr. Shaw’s book we have been 
greatly pleased ; it is sure to make friends 
for itself, being calculated for the taste of 
the multitude as well as for the instruction 
of the antiquary and artist, and it is the 
best assistance the historical painter has 
yet received. 

The concurrent appearance of these 
works shows a new spirit in favour of an- 
cient art—and we hear besides that the 
Cambridge Camden Society are preparing 
a publication of Monumental Brasses : 
and that the fine series of Brasses of the 
Cobhams, of Kent, has been engraved by 
Mr. Isaac Mills, and will be shortly edited 
by Mr. John Gough Nichols. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 
Ranke’s History of the Popes of Rome, 
during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies. Translated by Saran AUSTEN. 
3 vol. 8vo. 36s. 


The Life of Thomas Burgess, Bishop of 
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Salisbury ; including a Selection of Let- 
ters. By J. S. Harrorp, Esq. D.C.L. 
F.R.S. With Portrait. 16s. 
Theocratic Philosophy of English His- 
tory. By—ScuomBere. 8vo. 12s. 
Historical Records of the Scots Greys. 
Post 8vo. 8s, 
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Historie Antique Epitome: founded 
on the two first Portions of Lateinisches 
Elementarbuch, by Jacobs and Doering. 
By the Rev. T. K. Arnoxp, M.A. 
12mo. 4s. 

Codex Diplomaticus Aivi Saxonici, opera 
J. M. Kemble. vol. II. 8vo. 128. (Pub- 
lished by the English Historical Society.) 

The Wilberforce Correspondence. Edit- 
ed by his Sons. 2 vol. post 8vo. 20s. 

Twenty-five Letters, hitherto unpub- 
lished. By the Rev. Joun Newron, of 
Olney. 1s. 6d. 


Travels and Topography. 


A Summer in Brittany. By T. Apor- 
pHus Trotiorr, Esq. Edited by Mrs. 
Trollope. 2vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Travels to the City of the Caliphs, along 
the Shores of the Persian Gulf and the 
Mediterranean ; including a Voyage to 
the Coast of Arabia, and a Tour on the 
Island of Socotra. By J. R. WELLSTED, 
Esq. F.R.S. F.R.A.S. 2vol. 8vo. With 
Illustrations. 25s. 

Excursions in Western Africa; and 
Narrative of the Campaign in Kaffirland, 
on the Staff of the Commander-in-Chief. 
By Sir J. E. ALExanpEeR. 2nd edit. 
2vol. 8vo. 248. 

Rear Admiral Von Wrangell’s Narra- 
tive of his Expedition to Siberia and the 
Polar Sea. Edited by Major Santne, 
F.R.S. 8vo. with a Map, engraved from 
the original Survey, by J. and C. Walker. 
8vo. 18s. 

Travels in Germany and Russia, in- 
cluding a Steam Voyage, by the Danube 
and Euxine, from Vienna to Constanti- 
nople. By Apotruus SLADE, esq. R.N. 
8vo. 15s. 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels, Ist 
Series. By Capt. Basin Hau. 8vo. 5s, 

Shetland and the Shetlanders ; or, the 
Western Circuit; with a Map of the 
Route. By CatHEerine SINcLaIR. 9s, 

Mansions of England in the Olden 
Time. By Josrru Nasu. The Second 
Series. fol. 84s. 

Topography of twenty-five miles round 


London. By J. H. HensHa.u. royal 
8vo. 8s. Gd. 
Guide to the Isle of Wight. By T. 
BRETTELL. 12mo. 6s. 
Divinity, Se. 


Triplicity ; written for the especial pur- 
pose of combating Anti-Trinitarianism. 
2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

ScriptureTruths exhibited. 8vo. 10s.6d. 

Sermons at Valparaiso. By J. Row- 
LANDSON. 12mo. 78. 


Narrative of the persecution of the Na- 
tive Christians at Madagascar ; with some 
account of the present condition of that 
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Country. By the Rev. J. J. Freeman 
and the Rev. D. Jonns. 6s. 

The Apostolical Jurisdiction and Suc- 
cession of the Episcopacy in the British 
Churches Vindicated against the Objec- 
tions of Dr. Wiseman, in the Dublin 
Review. By the Rev. Wint1AM Patmer, 
M.A. sm. 8vo. 6s. 

Twelve Sermons. 
8vo. 6s. 

Bishop Jewell’s Apology of the Church 
of England. Translated and Illustrated 
by the Rev. AnrHur T. Russexy, M.A. 
12mo. 5s. 

Continental Sermons. 
Hartrey. 12mo. 5s. 

The Reasons of a Romanist considered : 
a Letter to the Hon. and Rev. George 
Spencer. By the Rev. G. B. SaND¥oRD. 
4s. 


By J. G. Parker. 


By the Rev. J. 


Lectures on Revivals in Religion, 
12mo. 4s. 
Morals. 

Principles of Political Economy; or, 
the Laws of the Formation of National 
Wealth, developed by means of the Chris- 
tian Law of Government. In three Ar- 
guments. By WILLIAM ATKINSON. 8vo. 
8 


$. 

The Educator. By W. Martin. 18mo. 
2 vols. 7s. 6d. 

The Universal tendency to Association 
in Mankind Analysed and Illustrated. 
By Joun Dunuop, esq. F.R.S., Founder 
of the Temperance Society system. fep. 
8vo. 5s. 


Literature and Language. 


Scriptores Greci Minores. By J. A. 
GiLEs. 12mo. 9s. 

Comicorum Grecorum Fragmenta. By 
J. Battey. Part I. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

History of the Celtic Language. By 
MACLEAN. 12mo. 6s. 


Poetry. 


The Dream; and other Poems. By 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton. With a Portrait 
of the Author. 8vo. 12s. 


Poems. By Witt1am Henry Lra- 
THAM. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Poetry of the Passions. 18mo. 5s. 

Hoare’s Solitary Moments. feap. 
Bvo. 4s. Gd. 

Church and State, a Poem. By Crvis. 
fcp. 4s. 

King Henry III. Part I. an Historical 
Play. 5s. 


Lewelyn, a Tale of Cambria, in 4 
Cantos. 5s. 
Glencoe, a Tragedy. 8vo. 4s. 


Novels and Tales. 
The Banker Lord. 3 vols. 31s. Gd. 
Emily ; or, the Countess of Rosendale. 
By Mrs. MaBERLEY. 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 
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Stephen Dugard. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Quiet Husband. By Miss E. Pick- 
ERING. 3 vols. 

Acheen and Sumatra. By J. ANDERSON. 
post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Grace Darling; or, the Loss of the 
Forfarshire ; a Tale. By a Young Lady. 
6s. 

Law. 

BaGtey’s New Practice of the Courts 
of Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 34s. 

Pirman’s Law of Principal and Surety. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Law and Practice as to Costs. 12mo. 
98. 
Ine’s Act for the abolition of Arrest. 
12mo. 8s. 

Judgment in Error in the Case of 
Stockdale v. Hansard, by the Court of 
Common Sense. Being an inquiry into the 
Right of Historical and Judicial Publica- 
tion. 4s. 

Medicine. 

An Essay on the Treatment and Cure 
of Pulmonary Consumption. By GrorGe 
Bopineron, L. A. C. 3s. 


Science. 


The Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences, formed upon their history: 
containing the Philosophy of Pure Ma- 
thematics, &c. &c. By Wittiam WueE- 
WELL, B.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 108. 


Natural History and Field Sports. 


Introduction to the Modern Classifica- 
tian of Irsects. By J. O. Westrwoopn, 
Sec. Ent. Soc. Lond. F.L.S. &c. 2 vols. 
évo. Illustrated with two Thousand 
Figures.2/. 7s. 

Natural History of South Devon. 
Mr. Bettamy. post 8vo. 12s. 

Instructions in Gardening for Ladies. 
By Mrs. Loupon. feap. 8vo. 8s. 

Encyclopedia of Rural Sports. By 
DELABERE P. Bratne, Esq.; 8vo. illus 
trated with 600 Engravings on Wood. 50s. 

Studies of Animals. By Mr. Tuos, 
Part I. Imp. 4to. 3s. 


By 


LANDSEER. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 

The Prizes have been determined as 
follows :— 

Latin Verse,—‘‘ Pestis Londinum de- 
vastans.”” Edw. Arthur Tickell, Scholar 
of Balliol College. 

English Essay,—* Do States, like In- 
dividuals, inevitably tend, after a certain 
period of maturity, to decay.’’ Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, Fellow of University 
College. 

Latin Essay,—‘* Miles Romanus quan- 
do primum, et quibus de causis, coeperit 
libertati civium obesse ?’? Wm. Charles 


Lake, Fellow of Balliol College. 
Gent. Maa. Vou, XIY. 
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English Verse,—‘‘ The judgment of 
Brutus.” Lewis Gidley, Scholar of Ex- 
eter College. 

Porson Prize,—Subject, Troilus and 
Cressida, Act I. scene 3, beginning : 

“‘ The ample proposition that hope makes.” 
And ending 


“ 





make a toast for Neptune.” 
John Charles Conybeare, of St. Peter's 
College. 

English Prize Poem,—‘ Richard the 
First in Palestine.’’ Robert Andrews, of 
Pembroke College. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

June 18. Sir William Brown’s Medals 
were adjudged as follows :— 

Greek Ode,—Wenry Mildred Birch, 
King’s Coll. 

Latin Ode,—The same. 

Greek and Latin Epigrams,—Charles 
Sangster, St. John’s Coll. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


May 14. Major Sabine, V.P. in the 

chair. Read, 1. Tables of the Variation, 
through a cycle of nine years, of the 
mean height of the Barometer, mean tem. 
perature, and depth of Rain, as connected 
with the prevailing Winds, influenced in 
their direction by the occurrence of the 
Lunar Apsides, with some concluding Ob- 
servations on the result, by Luke Howard, 
esq.; 2. Experimental Researches into 
the strength of pillars of Cast Iron, and 
other materials, by Eaton Hodgkinson, 
esq. 
— 21. The Marquess of Northamp- 
ton, Pres. His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert attended the meeting, signed his 
name in the charter-book, and was ad- 
mitted a Fellow of the Society. William 
Burge, esq. Walter Ewer, esq. T. T. 
Grant, esq. and Henry Lawson, esq. were 
duly elected. — Read, 1. Remarks on the 
Meteorological Observations made at Al- 
ten, Finmarken, by Mr. S. H. Thomas, 
in the years 1837, 1838, and 1839. By 
Major Sabine, R.A. and Lieut.-Colonel 
Sykes ; being a Report from the Commit- 
tee of Physics to the Council. 2. Second 
letter on the Electrolysis of Secondary 
Compounds, by J. F. Daniell, esq. 

May 28. Francis Baily, esq. V.P.— 
Read, 1. Meteorological Register kept at 
Port Arthur, Van Diemen’s Land, during 
the year 1838, and Register of Tides at 
Port Arthur, from Aug. 1838 to July 1839, 
by Deputy-Assist.-Commissary-gen. Lem- 
priere. 2. Notice relative to the form of 
the Blood-particles of the Ornithorhyn- 
chus hystrix, by John Davy. 3. Re- 
searches on Electro-Chemical Equivalents, 
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and on a supposed discrepancy between 
some of them and the Atomic Weight of 
the same bodies, as deduced from the 
theory of Isomorphism, by Lieut.-Col. P. 
Yorke. 4. Second Series of Approximate 
Deductions made from about 50,000 Ob- 
servations, taken during the years 1836, 
1837, and 1838, at the P. Louis Observa- 
tory, Mauritius, by J. A. Lloyd, Esq. 5. 
On the Solubility of Silica by Steam, by 
Julius Jeffreys, late of the East India Com- 
pany’s Medical Establishment. 





LINNZAN SOCIETY. 

At the Anniversary Meeting, the Presi- 
dent, the Bishop of Norwich, was in the 
chair. 

H.R.H.Prince Albert was elected an ho- 
norary member of the Society. Among the 
members deceased during the past year 
were mentioned,—the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who was distinguished for the cul- 
tivation of exotic plants, and the magni- 
ficent collection formed by him at White- 
knights ; the Duke of Bedford, a munifi- 
cent patron of the arts and sciences in ge- 
neral, and especially of botany; Lord 
Charles Spencer Churchill; Allan Cunning- 
ham, esq. the eminent collector, who died 
at Sydney last June ; Davies Gilbert, esq. ; 
Dr. Goodall, the Provost of Eton; and 
Don Mariano Lagasca, Professor of Bo- 
tany, and Director of the Royal Botanic 
Garden at Madrid, Spain, long famed as 
the granary of ancient Rome, who for- 
merly cultivated an extensive and interest- 
ing collection of Spanish Cerealia, in the 
garden belonging to the Society of Apo- 
thecaries at Chelsea. Among the foreign 
members, the Society has lost two distin- 
guished names,—Professor Blumenbach, 
of the University of Gottingen, and Pro- 
fessor Jacquin, Director of the Imperial 
Gardens at Schoenbrunn, near Vienna. Se- 
venteen fellows and four associates have 
been elected since the last anniversary. 
The thanks of the Society were voted to 
Dr. Booth on his retirement from the office 
of Secretary; John Joseph Bennett, esq. 
being elected to the office. In the even- 
ing several members of the Society dined 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 
IN LONDON. 

Three studentships in Human and Com- 
parative Anatomy have been instituted by 
this College, to be held respectively for 
the term of three years, with the annual 
stipend of 100/. attached to each student- 
ship ; and (at the instance of the Director- 
general of the Medical Department of the 
Army, the Physician-general of the Royal 
Navy, and of the Chairman of the Hon. 
East India Company,) the General com- 
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manding the Army in Chief, the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, and the 
Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, have placed, at the disposal of 
the President and Council of the College, 
an assistant surgeoncy in each service, 
once in three years, for such of the said 
students as may be considered worthy of 
these honourable distinctions. The Presi- 
dent and Council, also, with the view of 
rendering the prizes granted by the Col- 
lege more worthy of competition amongst 
their younger members, have augmented 
their (triennial) anatomical prizes from 
thirty to fifty guineas; and have added 
ten guineas to the like sum allotted by its 
founder to the Jacksonian (annual) sur- 
gical prize. 





THE PERCY SOCIETY. 

The example so well set by the Cam- 
den Society (which now consists of 1200 
members, with a large body of candidates 
for vacancies) has led to the formation of 
another association of a somewhat similar 
kind, called the Percy Society. The name 
is derived from Bishop Percy, the accom- 
plished Editor of the Reliques of English 
Poetry ; and the object proposed is stated 
in the prospectus to be the publication of 
ancient Ballads, Songs, Plays, minor 
pieces of Poetry, and Popular Literature, 
or works illustrative of those subjects. 
The annual Subscription is one Pound ; 
and the following gentlemen are consti- 
tuted the first Council: J. A. Cahusac, 
esq. F.S.A. William Chappell, esq. F.S.A. 
J. P. Collier, esq. F.S.A. T. Crofton 
Croker, esq. F.S.A. Rev. Alex. Dyce, R. 
Halliwell, esq. F.S.A. J. O. Halliwell, 
esq. F.R.S. Treasurer (35, Alfred Place, 
Bedford-square), W. Jerdan, esq. F.S.A. 
Samuel Lover, esq. Charles Mackay, esq. 
E. F. Rimbault, esq. Secretary (9, Den- 
mark Street, Soho Square), and Thomas 
Wright, esq. M.A. F.S.A. The follow- 
ing is the ‘* bill of fare’’ of works already 
suggested : 

1. A Collection of Old Ballads anterior 
to the reign of Charles I. by John Skel- 
ton, J. Heywood, Churchyard, Tarlton, 
Elderton, Deloney, &c. &c. To be edited 
by John Payne Collier, esq. F.S.A. 

2. Songs of the London Prentices and 
Trades, from Henry VII. to James I.— 
by Charles Mackay, esq. 

3. A Selection of the Miscellaneous 
Poems of John Lidgate.-—by J. O. Halli- 
well, esq. F.R.S. 

4. Christmas Carols, from the 12th to 
the 15th century—by T. Wright, esq. 
M.A. F.S.A. 

5. Lyrical Pieces contained in Old 
Plays before 1647—by E. F. Rimbault, 
esq. 
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6. Jacobite Ballads and Fragments— 
by W. Jerdan, esq. F.S.A. M.R.S.L. 

7. Old English Ballads, from Hen. VI. 
to Edw. VI.—by W. Chappell,esq. F.S A. 

8. Early Ballads relating to Naval Af- 
fairs—by J. O. Halliwell, esq. F.R.S. 

9. The Poetical Works of James I. of 
Scotland, with a Preliminary Dissertation 
—by Charles Mackay, esq. 

10. ‘‘ Pleasant Quippes for Upstart 
newfangled Gentlewomen, 1596.’’ A sa- 
tirical production in verse by Stephen 
Gosson. 





HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF SCIENCE. 

Mr. Halliwell has also succeeded in 
orming another Society for the object of 
“« printing early and other documents il- 
lustrative of the History of the Sciences, 
at home and abroad.’ His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, K.G. has accepted the 
office of President; and the following 
gentlemen have been nominated for the 
Council of 1840—1: C. P. Cooper, esq. 
Q.C. F.R.S. T. S. Davies, esq. F.R.S. 
A. De Morgan, esq. V.P.R.A.S., J. O. 
Halliwell, esq. F.R.S. Secretary and 
Treasurer (35, Alfred Place); Rev. Jo- 
seph Hunter, F.S.A. Sir Francis Palgrave, 
K.H. F.R.S., T. J. Pettigrew, esq. F.R.S. 
Rev. Baden Powell, M.A. F.R.S., Sir J. 
Gardner Wilkinson, F.R.S. Rev. Robert 
Willis, M.A. F.R.S., Thomas Wright, esq. 
M.A. F.S.A. and James Yates, esq. M.A. 
F.R.S. Nearly one hundred members 
have joined: the annual Subscription is 
One Pound. The following works are 
suggested for publication : 

1. Popular Treatises on Science of the 
Middle Ages: I. The Anglo-Saxon Ma- 
nual of Astronomy; II. The Bestiary and 
Tractatus de Creaturis of Philip de Thaun, 
in Anglo-Norman Verse ; III. The Ymage 
du Monde, by Gautier de Metz, in French 
Verse ; IV. A Cosmography in English 
Verse of the 14th Century. To be edited 
with Translations. 

2. Treatises on Geometry, written in 
England during the 13th and 14th Cen- 
turies; including an hitherto Inedited 
Treatise on that subject, by Roger Bacon. 

3. A Collection of Letters written by 
Harriot, Brereton, Cavendish, Pell, Mor- 
land, and other eminent English Mathe- 
maticians of the Seventeenth Century, 
before the publication of Newton’s Prin- 
cipia. 

4. Treatises on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Music, of the Fifteenth Century ; 
from a MS. in the Lansdowne Collection 
in the British Museum. 

5. An English Treatise on Algorism, or 
Arithmetic, of the Fourteenth Century ; 
from a MS. in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford. 
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VI. The Preface to the Seventh Book 
of the Mathematical Collections of Pap- 
pus Alexandrinus, in the Original Lan- 
guage ; with an English Translation and 
Explanatory Notes. 

7. An English Tract on the Making of 
Oils and Medicinal Waters, from a MS. 
of the Fourteenth Century. 

8. Proposals for Mechanical Inventions 
addressed to Queen Elizaheth by William 
Bourne, ‘‘ Master of the Gravesend 
Barge,’’ from a MS. in the British Mu- 
seum. 

9. A Catalogue of the Scientific Manu- 
scripts formerly in the Library of Dr. 
John Dee, of Mortlake, from Dee’s own 
Catalogue in the British Museum. 

10. A Collection of Early Tracts on the 
method of Illuminating, and on the ma- 
terials employed in that art. 

11. A Collection of Early Tracts on 
the Practice of Lithotrity. 

12. Anglo-Saxon Tracts on Botany and 
Natural History, with an Account in An- 
glo-Saxon of the Wonders of the East 
(tenth century) ; to be edited with Trans- 
lations. 





WILTSHIRE TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
The inaugural meeting of this new So- 
ciety (anouuncedinour last number, p. 631) 
was held on Saturday June 13th, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, London, and was at- 
tended by Joseph Neeld, esq. M.P., G. 
Poulett Scrope, esq. M.P., George Alex- 
ander, esq. John Britton, esq. F.S.A. the 
Rev. Thomas Rees, LL.D. F.S.A. &c. 
G. Poulett Scrope, esq. M.P. having 
taken the chair, Mr. Britton made a few 
remarks, explanatory of the origin and 
progress of the Society. The first two 
resolutions, defining the name and objects 
of the Society, were carried unanimously ; 
and a series of laws and regulations were 
adopted, and referred to the Council to 
arrange and digest. The officers of the 
Society for the first year are as follows, 
viz.: As Patron and First President, the 
Marquess of Lansdowne; Vice - Presi- 
dents, the Bishop of Salisbury. Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse, Bart. M.P. R. Gordon, 
esq. M.P. and Joseph Neeld, esq. M.P. ; 
Council, George Alexander, esq. Sir Ed- 
mund Antrobus, Bart., J. Britton, esq. 
W. HH. L. Bruges, esq. M.P., E. M. El- 
derton, esq. G. Godwin, jun. esq. Sir H. 
Hugh Hoare, Bart. the Rev. J. Ingram, 
D.D., Dr. Merriman, R. Mullings, jun. 
esq. E. Mullins, esq. J. B. Nichols, esq. 
the Rev. D. Rees, J. Gage Rokewode, 
esq. T. Bush Saunders, esq. G. Poulett 
Scrope, esq. M.P., T. Whitmarsh, esq. 
Q.C. and Wadham Wyndham, esq. M.P. ; 
Auditors, James Kibblewhite, esq. E. O. 
Lyne, esq. and Thomas Howse, esq. ; 
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Treasurer, Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart. ; 
Bankers, Messrs. Coutts and Messrs. 
Hoares; and Joint Honorary Secretaries, 
J. Britton, esq. 17, Burton-st. and George 
Alexander, esq. Adam-st. Adelphi. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
June 2. The last conversazione for this 
session was held in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
and amongst the visitors present were the 
Earl de Grey, President of the Institute 
of Architects, and several distinguished 
members of that society ; also, the Dean 
of Hereford, the Hon. Col. Fox, Mr. 
Walker, President of the Society of Civil 
Engineers, &c. &c. 

Mr. Grellier read the Report of the last 
year’s proceedings, from which it appears 
that the Society has increased considerably 
in numbers, and that their funds are amply 
sufficient for all the purposes of the insti- 
tution ; and that the attendance of mem- 
bers and students at their lectures was 
also much greater than it has been here- 
tofore. 

The President, William Tite, esq. 
F.R.S. addressed the meeting, and gave 
a historical discourse on Exchanges, or 
Bourses ; commencing with ancient Tyre 
and other oriental cities where commerce 
flourished, and where such places of re- 
sort were built, as in Europe afterwards, 
for the convenience of those engaged in 
commercial intercourse. They are men- 
tioned by Livy 439 years B. C. Those 
of Greece and Rome were next described, 
the former being a plain open space, the 
latter divided into two parts; and he ob- 
served that the Roman fora had much 
resemblance to the modern exchanges; 
they were of an oblong form; those of 
the Greeks were square, and they were at 
that early time places of assembly for 
merchants, of whom there was a eollege in 
Rome associated in the temple of Mercury. 
The Rialto, in Venice, was not the place 
of exchange, but it led to the first island 
that was inhabited, in which was St. 
James’s Church, and before the church 
was the place of exchange. In the Ne- 
therlands, a bourse was erected at Bruges 
in 1531, and those of Antwerp and Am- 
sterdam were afterwards erected. From 
these the French borrowed their ideas, 
and adopted them at Rouen and other 
commercial cities. It was not until 1566 
that the first stone was laid of the first 
Gresham Exchange, which appears to have 
been in a great measure copied from that 
of Antwerp; and in 1571, Queen Elizabeth 
jn person conferred on it the name of 
Royal Exchange ; and its plan was adopted 
in that of Amsterdam, a.p.'1608. The old 
Gresham Exchange was burned down in 
1666, and the late one was erected by Ed- 
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ward Jarman, not by Sir C. Wren, as is 
commonly reported. The exchanges of 
Paris, St. Petersburg, Dublin, and Glas- 
gow, are covered in, but that of Liverpool 
has an open area of large dimensions. 

After this discourse the President pro- 
ceeded to deliver the rewards to the suc- 
cessful candidates, as follows:—Ist. To 
Mr. Horace Jones, for an original design 
of a concert-room ; a pair of silver com- 
passes. 2nd. To Mr. William Padmore, 
of the best measured drawings of the 
Burlington House Colonnade; Sir W. 
Chambers’s Architecture. 3d. To Mr. 
Arthur John Green, for the best abridg- 
ment and notices of the lectures deli- 
vered; the fifth vol. Britton’s Antiquities. 
4th. Mr. W. Padmore, for the best 
sketches of designs of buildings, the An- 
tiquities of Athens. 





ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 

The formation of a Society in each of 
the two sister Universities for the common 
object of ‘* Promoting the study of Gothic 
Architecture,” is a remarkable and grati- 
fying sign of the times, as an evidence of 
the return of good taste and good feeling 
in the very best quarters for such a revival 
to emanate from—among that class which 
must hereafter have the greatest influence 
upon the country at large—and a proof 
that zeal for the ‘“‘ honour and glory of 
God”’ is not wanting among those who are * 
now training up to become His ministers 
in those temples which it is their earnest 
wish and endeavour to make more worthy 
of the purpose to which they are devoted. 

The first Report of the ‘‘ Cambridge 
Camden Society ”’ has just reached us. It 
commences with an eloquent and excellent 
address from the President, Archdeacon 
Thorpe ; after which comes a summary of 
the proceedings of the first year, in the 
name of the Committee. The first rule of 
the Cambridge Society is—‘‘ 1. The object 
of the Society shall be to promote the 
study of Ecclesiastical Architecture and 
Antiquities, and the restoration of muti- 
lated Architectural remains.’’—a most 
ample field, in which we heartily wish 
them success, while we admire their cou- 
rage in making the attempt with such 
slender means. The stripping off the 
plaister coating from the Saxon tower of 
St. Benet’s Church, Cambridge, is the 
chief operation of this kind at present ef- 
fected by the Society. They have also 
restored the fonts in Coton Church, and 
in St. Patrick’s, Dublin, and contributed 
to the ‘‘ opening and repairing the beau- 
tiful decorated windows of Sandiacre 
Church, Derbyshire, and the Collegiate 
Church of Howden, Yorkshire.’’ 

The Oxford Architectural Society ap- 
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pear to have considered such objects at 
present as beyond their reach, and that 
their first object was to instruct their own 
members. Accordingly their collection 
of books and models is infinitely superior 
to that of the Cambridge Society, while 
they have also a large collection of ‘‘ casts 
of mouldings and details,’’ which are ex- 
ceedingly valuable to the student wishing 
to learn the distinctions between the styles 
with accuracy. This part of the Oxford 
plan is novel, and their room affords the 
first attempt in this country to collect a 
‘* museum of specimens of the architecture 
and sculpture of the middle ages.’”’ We 
understand that the example is to be fol- 
lowed in the British Museum, where a 
department is to be given to this purpose, 
and one of the members of the Oxford 
Society is to have the direction of it. An- 
other subject to which both Societies have 
given some attention is that of Monu- 
mental Brasses ; but the Oxford Society 
has been contented with getting impres- 
sions rubbed from a few of the finer spe- 
cimens, and instructing her members in 
the process, which is a very simple and 
easy one, while the Cambridge Society 
has made a much larger collection, and is 
publishing a series of engravings of them. 

The Cambridge Society reckons up- 
wards of 180 members. The Oxford So- 
ciety hasonly 150. The Cambridge So- 
ciety has very handsomely contributed 
£50 towards the restoration of York 
Minster, and offers to collect further sub- 
scriptions ; and the sum of £25 has been 
contributed to this fund by one individual. 
This is a noble example, worthy of all 
praise. The Cambridge men have received 
** Reports” of no less than 163 churches ; 
filling up a schedule of inquiries, which 
they have printed and distributed to their 
members for the purpose. On the other 
hand, it is part of the Oxford plan to 
print a selection of their papers, and 
illustrate them by engravings. The 
** Glossary of Architecture’? may be con- 
sidered as the first and chief publication 
of the Society, being compiled by their 
Secretary, assisted by several other mem- 
bers, and including several of their papers. 
We believe that this work has done much 
to promote the object of the Society. The 
paper on Hasely Church is just printed, 
and forms a worthy companion and sup- 
plement to the ‘‘ Glossary.’’ 





THE MARTYRS’ MEMORIAL AT OXFORD. 

The designs sent in were seven in 
number, and were submitted by the fol- 
lowing parties:—Mr. John Blore, of 
London; Mr. Buckler, of London; Mr. 
Derick, of Oxford; Mr. Mair, of London; 
Mr. Hadfield, of Sheffield ; Mr. Mitchell, 
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of Sheffield (a volunteer); and Messrs, 
Scott and Moffatt, of London. After re- 
peated meetings of the Committee the 
designs were reduced to three, namely, 
Mr. Blore’s, Mr. Derick’s, and Messrs. 
Scott and Moffatt’s. Between the last 
mentioned design and Mr. Derick’s the 
difficulty of deciding rested, and eventually 
the Committee went to the vote, when a 
trifling majority appeared to be in favour 
of Messrs. Scott’s. We hear that the 
design, which will be carried into effect 
with a few alterations, is exceedingly beau- 
tiful and striking, and well worthy of the 
object which it is intended to commemo- 
rate. 





CHATTERTON’S MONUMENT AT BRISTOL. 

We have been requested to notice the 
Monumental Cross erected to the memory 
of Chatterton at Bristol: but it will be 
impossible for us in the same page in 
which the carefully considered Martyrs’ 
Cross is mentioned, to characterize it as 
an ‘‘admirable work,’’ or as showing 
‘* both judgment and true genius” in Mr. 
S. C. Fripp, jun. architect, of Bristol. 
On the contrary, we consider it altogether 
as bad a composition as could well be de- 
signed. Its pediments with their crochets 
and finials are copied from the beautiful 
porch of St. Mary’s Redcliffe, contiguous 
to which it is erected. They therefore 
are unexceptionable ; but all the rest is 
woefully incorrect. It is of three stories: 
the first of which has sunken pannels 
filled with inscriptions, very desightly 
from their plainness, their extreme shal- 
lowness, and as not belonging to pointed 
architecture, their heads not terminating 
in an arch or arches of any kind, but only 
having the corners cut off! The second 
story has niches, which in the first place 
are empty of statues, and, in the next, 
are blocked up in the centre with a book 
clapped on!! The third story consists 
of empty niches again ; and the terminating 
feature, instead of being either a cross or 
a finial, is one of the statues that ought 
to have been supplied to the niches. It 
represents the unhappy bluecoat boy, 
holding a long scroll. On the whole, the 
erection will furnish Mr. Pugin with one 
of his best subjects for ‘ Architectural 
Contrasts.’’ Grievously indeed are the 
Bristolians visited for the rejection of 
their High Cross, which they allowed to 
be carried off to Stourhead! They are 
distanced far by the humble town of 
Sheffield (see the engraving of the Cholera 
Cross in our number for Jan. 1836, from 
the volume entitled ‘‘ Cruciana.”) 

The monument is built of Bath stone, 
and is thirty-one feet high ; and it is. in- 
judiciously placed where any monument of 
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the size, however well executed, would 
have been lost against the gigantic pro- 
portions of St. Mary Redcliffe. The 
correctness of our description will be seen 
by an engraving in ‘‘ The Civil Engineer 
and Architect’s Journal” for April. 

A controversy has been carried on in 
the Bristol Journal on the moral pro- 
priety of erecting a Monument to Chat- 
terton at all; a point upon which the 
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worthy Vicar of St. Mary’s Redcliffe had 
such scruples as to refuse it entrance 
within the church: but on that question 
we do not wish to speak. We have con- 
sidered Mr. Fripp’s work as a public mo- 
nument, independently of the name to 
which it is dedicated, and we are sorry 
to say it is disgraceful to Bristol. The 
inscriptions we may take a future oppor- 
tunity of giving in another place. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

May 28. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

Thomas Mason, esq. of Copt Hewick, 
near Ripon, was elected a Fellow of the 
Society. 

Mr. Gurney exhibited an impression of 
the seal of the Earl of Derby and Coun- 
tess of Richmond, Lord and Lady of the 
Honour of Richmond, temp. Hen. VII. 

The Dean of Hereford exhibited a mo- 
del of the head of a bishop’s crook, or 
pastoral staff, discovered in Hereford Ca- 
thedral in the year 1813, resting on the 
shoulder of a skeleton, witha ring and the 
leaden seal of a papal bull. These relics 
were preserved in the library of the cathe- 
dral, whence they were stolen in 1838, 
and the model was made from a drawing. 
The Dean considered the remains to be 
those of Trellic, Bishop of Hereford in the 
reign of Henry III. 

Mr. Halliwell’s paper *‘ On Certain 
Events in England in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV.’’ was concluded. 

L.N. Cottingham, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a drawing of an ancient painting disco- 
vered on the wall of Rochester Cathe- 
dral, on removing the pulpit, having the 
costume of the thirteenth century; of 
which we shall give a further account 
next month. 

W. J. Thoms, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated a paper, ‘‘ On the Connexion of 
the Early Drama of England and Ger- 
many,”’ observing that the English appear 
to have led the Germans in their taste for 
the drama ; English comedians performed 
often in Germany, and English plays were 
translated into the German language ; and 
that an old English play had been the 
foundation of Shakspere’s ‘‘ Tempest,’’ 
and also of a German play. 

June4. Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

William Chappell, esq. of George-st. 
Hanover-square, editor of a collection of 
Metrical English Airs, was elected a Fel- 
low of the Society. 

The Rev. F. H. Barnwell, F. R. S. and 
F.S.A. exhibited a square silver dish, fif- 
teen inches in diameter, found at Mile- 
ham in Norfolk ; and Edward Acton, esq. 
exhibited a similar dish of mixed white 
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metal, together with eight other vessels of 
the same service, (dishes, cups, and an 
amphora,) found at Icklingham in Suffolk. 
Mr. Gage Rokewode made some remarks 
on these articles; but it appeared very 
doubtful whether they are of the Roman 
or of medieval age, though two Roman 
coins occurred in the latter discovery. 

Rawdon Browne, esq. in a letter from 
Venice, gave an account of the discovery 
he had made in that city of a very inte- 
resting memorial of the family of Howard, 
an heraldic carving in stone or marble. 
He was first induced to search for this 
relic by observing a woodcut engraving of 
it ina book of heraldry printed at Ve- 
nice about 150 years ago. After some 
trouble, he traced it to the time when Ve- 
nice was visited by the French revolu- 
tionists, when it had been laid down as 
pavement, and the workman ordered to 
deface it, which he had fortunately been 
unwilling to do. It was consequently 
rescued from its situation, and has been 
sent to Mr. Henry Howard at Corby. 
It represents the Swan of Bolingbroke, 
supporting the banner of the Earl Marshal, 
the White Hart of Richard the Second, 
Ostrich Feathers, &c. 

A portion was then read of some Ob- 
servations on the Heraldic Devices, &c. 
lately discovered on the effigies of King 
Richard the Second and his Queen 
Anne, on their tombs at Westminster, by 
John Gough Nichols, esq. F.S.A. ; and the 
Society adjourned over Easter week to 

June18. When Mr. Gurney was again 
in the chair, Mr. Davis exhibited a small 
statue of bronze, and three Roman tickets 
or counters, recently found in digging the 
foundation of the new building at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. 

Sir Everard Home exhibited a plan of 
Odiam Castle, Hampshire, with an eleva- 
tion of its walls. It consists principally 
of an octagon keep, and the walls are ten 
feet in thickness. 

John Warkworth, esq. communicated a 
fac-simile of an inscription on a stone found 
at Norton, near Malton. The stone mea- 
sures 13 inches by 8; and the words decy- 
phered are FELICITER SIT GENIO LOCI. 
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Mr. L. A. B. Waller exhibited seven 
drawings of monumental brasses, as fol- 
lows :—1l. Brass of John Leventhorp, 
Esq. and Katharine his wife, in Saw- 
bridgeworth Church, Herts, 1433. 2. Of 
Nicholas Manston, Esq. St. Lawrence 
Church, Isle of Thanet, 1444. 3. Of 
John Daundelyon, Esq. Margate Church, 
1445. 4. Of Walter Greene, Esq. Hayes 
Church, Middlesex, 1450. 5. Ofa knight 
of the Paris family, temp. Hen. VI. 6. 
Of Richard Quatremayns and Sybil his 
wife, in Thame Church, Oxfordshire, 
1468. And 7. Enamelled brass of Sir 
John Say and wife, in Broxbourn Church, 
Herts, 1473. These brasses afford good 
illustrations of military costume during 
the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. 
the period of the contest between the 
houses of York and Lancaster. 

James Whishaw, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
an impression of the seal of the almshouse 
founded at Lambourne in Berkshire, by 
John Isbury, in the year 1500, accompa- 
nied by some particulars of its history. 
‘The seal represents the Holy Trinity, and, 
beneath, the founder in prayer, with his 
shield of arms. 

Mr. John Gough Nichols’s paper was 
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then concluded. It consisted of remarks 
upon the antient practice of diapering or 
‘* powdering ” dresses, as well as tapestry 
and other furniture, with cognizances and 
other heraldic devices ; of particular no- 
tices of the several badges of King Richard, 
the White Hart, the Broom Plant, and 
the Rising Sun; of the Queen’s badge, the 
Ostrich of Bohemia ; and, incidentally, of 
the Ostrich Feather assumed by various 
branches of the Royal house of England ; 
and on the peculiar manner in which these 
devices are impressed on the effigies, named 
by dotted points, which was called 
‘* pounced work.” He concluded by re- 
commending that means should be taken 
to clear the whole of the effigies and the 
‘‘bed” on which they are placed, por- 
tions only being hitherto uncovered. 

The Society then adjourned to the 19th 
of November. 





GALLERY OF STONES IN FORFARSHIRE, 


Mr. Ursan,—I send you a sketch of 
a curious building found under ground on 
the property of Mr. Murray, of Lintrose, 
in the parish of Kettins, near Cupar An- 
gus, in the county of Forfar. 
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A and B ground plan of the building. 
F section of walls and floor as excavated. 
G section of the same, supposed to be in their original complete state. 


H, I surface of the ground. 


From B at the surface of the ground 
there is a slo pe of about three feet to C, 
the entrance to the building, having 


rude stone posts. The floor still slopes 
to D about three feet more, from which 
point to A it is level: it is paved with 
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Jarge rude stones, and the distance from 
A to B is about seventeen yards. At Ea 
fire place, where charcoal was found, with 
three rude stones by way of fender. Aa 
small square hole in the end wall, appa- 
rently the mouth of a drain. The walls 
are built of large unhewn stones; are 
about three or four feet in perpendicular 
height, above which an arch springs as at 
figure F, which may be supposed to have 
been completed asin G. The building is 
at the top of a gently rising ground in a 
field where a man was ploughing, and was 
discovered by his plough striking against 
a large stone, which proved to be on the 
top of one of the walls. It was com- 
pletely filled up with a black loamy soil, 
different from that in the surrounding 
field. A few pieces of decayed bones were 
found, but they were so small as to be 
insufficient to indicate what bones they 
were. Nothing else was discovered in the 
excavated soil. There are the remains of 
several Roman stations in the neighbour- 
hood, particularly at Campmoor, within 
the distance of half a mile. A. T. 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The larger portion of the Casts belong- 
ing to Mr. Hays, taken from Egyptian 
temples, have at length passed into the 
collection of the British Museum, by an 
agreement, under which they may be con- 
sidered partly a donation to the British 
public. They consist of 1. a cast of the 
head of one of the seated colossi of Ra- 
meses the Great (Sesostris), from the en- 
trance of the excavated temple at Kalap- 
he; this mask, for it is not cast solid, 
weighs four anda halftons. 2.°The cast 
of the bust of the colossal statue, also of 
Sesostris, in calcareous stone, lying pros- 
trate at Metrahenny, near Gizeh. 3. A 
large slab from the tomb of Osirei Me- 
nephtah I. (Belzoni’s tomb), at Biban- 
el-Molok. 4. Specimens of the cavo-re- 
lievos exhibiting the war scenes of Rameses 
II. from Karnak. 5. The sculptured 
sides from the entrance to the Portico of 
Kalapshe, depicting the victories of the 
same conqueror over the Asiatics and Nu- 
bians, a monument of the highest histo- 
rical interest, and which in fact represents, 
among others, a nation named Tourka 
(Turcomans ?) with whom this monarch 
seems to have come in contact. Mr. Hay 
retains bis fine collection of portraits, and 
the more transportable objects, which, as 
they depart for the Ultima Thule of Great 
Britain, may be regarded virtually lost to 
the Egyptian Archeologists. In the 
meantime our continental neighbours 
have not been idle, and the steles of 
Mount Sinai, bearing the names of Suphis 
and other early Memphian monarchs, are 
trophies for the Louvre. The Sphinx, 
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given by Dr. Bowring to the nation, and 
presented to him by the Pacha, is under 
Admiralty orders for England. Had the 
stone coffin of Mycerinus been shipped 
on board a steam packet, or ship of war, 
it would probably have been saved from 
the waves of the Mediterranean, and this 
invaluable monument of thirty centuries 
have enriched the Egyptian Saloon. 





CELTIC ANTIQUITIES OF BRITANY. 

At the meeting of the Ashmolean So- 
ciety at Oxford, on the 18th of May, Mr. 
Twiss, of University College, read a paper 
on the Celtic remains in the department 
of Morbihan, in Britany. He commenced 
with a review of the various races in Gaul 
in the time of Cesar, and more particu- 
larly of the Belge or Cymry, who appear 
to have pushed their conquests so far 
southward as the Loire, and to have ex- 
pelled the Gaels from Lower Britany; 
since the Veneti were a Belgic tribe, and 
their Cimbric character was recognised by 
the Romans, who invented a late immi- 
gration from Britain to account for it. 
Mr. Twiss then briefly alluded to the ex- 
isting difference of opinion as to these 
Cymry being of Celtic or Teutonic origin, 
and inclined to the former hypothesis, in 
conjunction with Niebuhr and Dr. Prit- 
chard. He then described the nature of the 
district, which has received its name from 
an extensive sea-lake, called Morbihan in 
the Breton tongue, or the little sea, and 
pointed out its similarity of character to 
the western coast of Ireland and Scotland, 
being made up of primitive rocks, and 
serrated by marine lakes. The three chief 
localities of Celtic remains in the district 
are Ardven, Carnac, and Lochmariakaer. 
At the two former places there are con- 
tinuous avenues of upright stones, ex- 
tending a considerable distance: these 
upright stones are the simplest kind of 
monuments, the Menhir, the main cha- 
racter of which seems to be sepulchral, as 
human remains have been frequently 
found at the foot of them. Besides these 
the Dolmen, or sacrificial table, and the 
Cromlech, or tomb altar, may be seen 
here and there, in connexion with groups 
of Menhirs: a few Tumuli are also scat- 
tered about. Such is the general charac- 
ter of the monuments at Ardven and at 
Carnac, whilst at Lochmariakaer the Crom- 
Jechs and Tumuli are the principal ob- 
jects. Various theories have been brought 
forward in explanation of these remains. 
The Roman theory needs only to be stated 
to be rejected; the Oriental or Hebrew 
is as untenable as the Greek—both these 
rest on some hypothesis of ceremonial 
worship; the Greek, indeed, which is 
based on the notion of the phallic super- 
stition, has been hazarded to explain some 
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rude sculptures or diagrams, but it cannot 
be admitted in this case, any more than 
in that of the round towers of Ireland ; 
the Phoenician theory likewise rests on 
certain rude characters, which have not 
as yet been interpreted nor shown to be 
Phoenician, and the claim of which to be 
considered as letters is by no means clear. 
All these views rest on @ priori consider- 
ations, such as conquest, religion, or com- 
merce, for as yet no philological hypothe- 
sis has any real base. The natural and 
most obvious theory is, that they are the 
monuments of the Indigenes of the coun- 
try, and not those of any temporary occu- 
pants; in other words, of the race which 
has left so many similar monuments in 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Belge of 
Gaul, the Cymry of Wales, the Firbolg of 
Ireland. These avenues at Carnac and at 
Ardven, as well as a less important one 
at Plouhinec, from the prevalence of the 
Menhir, appear to indicate a great sepul- 
chral district, more or less analogous to 
that at Carrowmore, near Sligo, in Ire- 
land, which Mr. Petrie has described in 
the proceedings of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, and which he considers to be a great 
burial place of the Belgian tribes. A con- 
necting link between the Breton and Irish 
monuments has lately been furnished, by 
the discovery of some gold Torques near 
Quentin, which are delineated in the 27th 
volume of the Archeologia, and are evi- 
dently of the same character as the Irish 
Torques. After entering into several par- 
ticulars in further description of these 
monuments, Mr. Twiss proceeded to ex- 
plain his own view of them; that from 
the fact of monuments of this class being 
found in the Scandinavian peninsula, in 
the British Isles, throughout the whole of 
northern Europe, and in Asia from Si- 
beria to the Hellespont, they appear not 
to be the monuments of any one particular 
race, but of a particular period in the his- 
tory of the human race, being the rude 
and simple architecture of wandering no- 
madic tribes, which had neither the means 
nor the inducement to rear a mausoleum 
or a pyramid. 

Dr. Buckland, having himself surveyed 
this district, stated that there were several 
subterranean remains, distant about four 
miles from Carnac, not unlike those which 
occur in Somersetshire and in Ireland. 
On some of them, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Lochmariakaer, inscrip- 
tions are found. With respect to the va- 
rious theories advanced in explanation of 
these remains, he observed, that such ex- 
tensive piles could never have been raised 
to commemorate any single battle, as Mr. 
Petrie supposed to have been the case at 
Carrowmore, but must be considered as 
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marking an epoch in the history of wan- 
dering tribes, and are hardly to be 
regarded as architectural ; neither are the 
suppositions that they are exclusively 
either of a sepulchral or a religious cha- 
racter tenable, as sure indications of both 
characters may be observed. They were 
probably sepulchral in their original ob- 
ject; but the superstructure, as in the 
case of Stonehenge, Abury, and other 
places, implied the celebration of religious 
rites. In proof of this, he remarked, that 
the altar stone at Stonehenge is the only 
one of the whole pile calculated to resist 
the action of fire; so at Carnac, crom- 
lechs and tumuli occur at intervals 
amongst, or adjacent to, the long rows of 
upright stones, which clearly indicates the 
union of religious and sepulchral rites. 
The strong position of this district, and 
the rapidity of the tides, fully confirm the 
account which Cesar gives of the great 
difficulties he encountered in subduing 
the Veneti, This district appears to have 
been a place of considerable resort, and 
Dr. Buckland discovered a curious depdt 
of stones exactly similar to those still 
used by marble-polishers, which it must 
have taken many years to provide, and 
which were doubtless used in preparing 
the stones, &c. of this neighbourhood. 

Mr. Hussey referred to the Grianan of 
Aileach, a delineation of which is given in 
the Ordnance Survey of Londonderry, and 
inquired if there were any similar remains 
in the vicinity of Carnac. Dr. Buckland 
replied in the negative, and said he con-- 
sidered the Grianan to be analogous to the 
Pictish towers in Sutherland, which were 
built to repel the invasions of the North- 
men, 





ANTIQUE BULL’S HEAD. 

At Liernais (Céte d’Or) between San- 
lieu and Autun in Burgundy, has been 
found a bull’s head, of most exquisite 
workmanship, in gold, or rather, as it ap- 
pears, of that Corinthian brass for which 
the Roman ladies had such an incredible 
enthusiasm, which was so rare among the 
ancients, and of which the composition 
still remains a secret. 

The sculpture is of great beauty of de- 
sign and execution. The metal very re- 
markably exhales a pleasing odour, one 
of the peculiarities which, according to 
Martial and others, characterised the 
Corinthian brass. The arts would derive 
a great advantage by the analysis and 
knowledge of a mixed metal, which, for 
use, would not be liable to the inconve- 
niences of gold, silver, or brass; but, on 
the contrary, would combine all the advan- 
tages of these different metals, as the spe- 
cimen found at Liernais crpens to do. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN 


Houser or Commons, May 26. 

Mr. Villiers renewed the discussion on 
the Corn Laws, which was unexpectedly 
deferred by an adjournment of the House 
on the debate before Easter, by moving 
the appointment of a Select Committee. 
He was seconded by Mr. Strutt, and op- 
posed by Sir C. Burrell, who quoted the 
opinion once given to him by the late Mr. 
Rothschild: ‘‘ Never give up protection 
to agriculture; if you do. depend on it the 
ruin of this country will be sealed, for 
upon the land of the country the credit of 
the country is in a great measure based, 
and from this comes the means of indus- 
try, and from its industry its wealth.”— 
Lord John Russell said he would vote for 
the committee. The uncertainty always 
inseparable from the Corn trade was ag- 
gravated by the existing laws. He was 
not prepared to abolish all protecting 
duties, though he would not express him- 
selt in terms quite so strong as his noble 
friend at the head of the Government. 
What he should wish would be a moderate 
fixed duty, and his object was to increase 
the food of the labourers without destroy- 
ing the protection to agriculture.—Mr. 
Muntz, though he thought the repeal of 
the Corn Laws would not confer the 
benefits many expected trom it, would yet 
vote for the committee. The House 
divided: for going into committee, 177; 
against it, 300; majority against the mo- 
tion. 123. 

May 29. Lord John Russell moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill against Brinery 
AND TkEatING at ELEcrions. He should 
introduce into ita provision, that if bribery 
or treating were practised before an elec- 
tion, the adverse candidate might give 
notice that his opponent was committing 
those offences, and that either the bribery 
or the treating, if afterwards proved be- 
fore the committee, should unseat the one 
canaidate and substitute the other, in the 
same way as where notice is given that a 
candidate wants the requisite qualifica- 
tion, 

Lord John Russell then obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill providing for the sale of 
the CLercy Reserves in Upper Canada. 
Its object was, first to have the power of 
selling these lands, and then to appropri- 
ate the proceeds as follow: one quarter 
to the Church of England, one quarter to 
the Church of Scotland, and the remain- 
ing moiety to the different denominations 
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of Christians requiring such assistance, in 
such proportions as to the discretion of 
the Governor should seem meet. 

June 5. Ina Committee of Suppry, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
the course he intended to take in dealing 
with the article of Timber, which he pro- 
posed to except from the general taxation 
of 5 per cent. on exciseable commodities. 
Upon the original scheme being made 
known, he had received representations 
stating that an increase in the differential 
duty would have a very pernicious effect, 
inasmuch as it would displace a consider- 
able body of Baltic timber, and bring into 
the market a quantity of timber charged 
with the lower duty. It was represented 
also, that, so far from any increase of 
duty being obtained, there would be a di- 
minution in the amount of duty collected. 
He had become satisfied that such a result 
would take place. and therefore proposed 
to lay an additional duty on timber, both 
Canadian and Baltic, of Is. 6d. per load. 
The resolution was agreed to. 





House or Lorps, June 11. 

Earl Fitzwilliam brought forward a 
motion ‘‘ that it is expedient to recon- 
sider the laws on the import of Forricn 
Corn.” Considerable discussion fol. 
lowed, which did not terminate till three 
o'clock in the morning, when their lord- 
ships divided : for the motion, 42; against 
it, 194; majority, 152. 

In the House or Commons on the 
same day, Mr C. Wood moved a reso- 
Jution that the House go into committee 
on the EnGuisu RecistRatTion BILt, in 
lieu of the Irish Registration Bill.— 
Viscount Howick supported the resolu- 
tion. After protracted discussion, the 
House divided: for Mr. Wood’s resolu- 
tion, 196; against it, 206; majority 
against Ministers, 11. The House then 
went into committee on the Irish Re- 
GisTRATION Britt. Another division 
shortly after took place on the motion by 
Mr. Warburton, that the Chairman ‘ re- 
port progress, and ask leave to sit again.” 
The motion was negatived by 313 against 
220.—A scene of indescribable confusion 
followed, owing to Mr. O° Connell persist- 
ing in asserting “that this was a Bill to 
trample on the rights of Ireland,” which 
only terminated by the adjournment of 
the House. 
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June 12. Both Houses of Parliament 
met at half-past one for the purpose of 
carrying up a joint Appress or ConcRa~ 
TULATION to Her Majesty upon her escape 
from the late atrocious and treasonable 
attempt against Her Majesty’s sacred 
person. There was a full attendance of 
Peers, and from 300 to 400 members of 
the House of Commons. 

In the House or Peers, Viscount 
Duncannon moved the committee on the 
Granp Jury Cress (IRELAND) BILL.— 
Lord Lyndhurst moved as an amendment 
that it be committed that day six months. 
—After a short debate, their lordships 
divided: content, 36; not content, 96; 
majority against the committal of the 

, 60. 

In the House or Commons, on the 
Order of the Day for the third reading of 
the Canapa (GOVERNMENT) BILL being 
read, Sir G. Sinclair moved by way of 
amendment that it be read a third time 
that day six months.—A long discussion 
ensued, after which the House divided: 
for the third reading, 156; against it, 6; 
majority, 150. The Bill was then read a 
third time. 

On the report of the Committee of 
Suprty being brought up, Sir Robert 
Bateson entered his protest against the 
grant to Maynootu Co.Lece.—Lord 
Morpeth hoped honourable Members 
would postpone a division on the grant 
until the question came before the House 
in a specific shape.—Mr. Bagge said he 
would divide the House on the subject. 
For the grant, 121; against it, 32; ma. 
jority for the grant, 89. 

June 15. Lord John Russell having 
moved the second reading of the CLERGY 
Reserves (Canapa) Bit, Sir 2. Inglis, 
regarding it to be a gratuitous robbery, 
moved as an amendment that it be read a 
second time that day six months.—A 
protracted discussion followed, after 
whicb the House divided: for the second 
reading, 152; against it, 35; majority, 
117.—Lord John Russeil moved the com- 
mittee on the EcciestasricaL Duties 
AND Revenues BILL; and signified Her 
Majesty’s gracious intentions to create 
two new Professorships in Oxford Uni- 
versity; one of Ecclesiastical History, 
and the other of Biblical Criticism. He 
should propose in committee to annex 
two canonries of Christchurch to these 
professorships by way of endowment.— 
The House then went into committee on 
the Bill, and the Chairman reported pro- 
gress and obtained leave to sit again, 
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House or Lorps, June 16. 

The Earl of Aberdeen moved the se- 
cond reading of the Cuurcnu or Scor- 
LAND Bitt.—The Marquis of Breadal- 
bane as an amendment moved that it be 
read a second time that day six months.— 
After a protracted discussion their lord- 
ships divided, when there appeared for 
the second reading, 74; for the amend- 
ment, 27; majority 47. 

In the House or Commons, on the 
same day, Sir James Graham moved the 
committee on the VaccinaTion BILL, 
He suggested to the honourable Member 
for Finsbury, that, in order to shorten the 
business of the House in respect to this 
subject, he should move as an amendment 
the order of the day for proceeding with 
his own Bill (the Small Pox Prevention 
Bill). The main difference between 
himself and the honourable gentleman 
was, that the latter proposed to abolish 
inoculation altogether, whilst he (Sir J. 
Graham) proposed only to impose certain 
regulations, amounting almost to prohibi- 
tion.—Mr. Wakley, in accordance with 
the request of the honourable baronet, 
moved as an amendment the order of the 
day for going into committee on the Small 
Pox Prevention Bill. With respect to 
the honourable baronet's proposition to 
put the operation of this Bill under the 
Poor-Law Guardians, he was sure that 
without compulsion the poor would never 
consent to it. No less than 17,000 peo- 
ple now fell a sacrifice annually in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, from small 
pox. The annual mortality from the 
same cause previous to the promulgation 
of Dr. Jenner's discovery in 1798 was 
45,000; therefore we had not yet reaped 
the full benefit of that important dis- 
covery. In Portugal and Jamaica inocu- 
lation was altogether prolubited, and in 
France it was so also during the preva- 
lence of the epidemic.—Atter a short 
discussion the Vaccination Bill was car- 
ried by a majority ot 17, and the House 
then went into committee upon it.— Mr. 
Weakley again endeavoured to alter one of 
the clauses so as entirely to prohibit 
Inoculation ; and his statement, backed 
by some strong remarks of the Attorney- 
General, prevailed, and a clause was in- 
troduced to the tollowing effect: —* That 
any person guilty of such misdemeanour, 
i. e. of causing small-pox by Inoculation 
or exposure, shall be liable to be pro- 
ceeded against and convicted summarily 
before two or more justices of the peace 
in petty sessions assembled, and com. 
mitted for one month,” 
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CHINA. 


By advices from Canton and Macao, it 
appears that there is no probability at 
present of a peaceful settlement of the 
matters in dispute ; but that, on the con- 
trary, the Emperor, or his advisers, were 
more resolved than ever to persist in the 
prohibition of the trade until the condi- 
tions they require are subscribed to. This 
prohibition has been extended to all na- 
tions who at any former time dealt in 
opium, and of course, therefore, the 
Americans are equally excluded with the 
English—the Portuguese being alone al- 
lowed to trade, and that only for such an 
amount as they may require for their own 
consumption. An attempt was made by 
means of fire ships to burn the fleet of the 
English merchantmen lying off Macao, 
but fortunately it proved wholly abortive, 
the wind having shifted, and the vessels 
driving harmlessly ashore, The plan, 
however, seems to have been well laid, 
and would, if it had not been for the 
shifting of the wind, have produced im- 
mense loss both of lives and property. A 
proposition, moreover, has been submitted 
to the Emperor, in which the humane 
projector explains a mode by which all 
the English might at once be destroyed. 
The Chinese appear to be fully aware of 
the insufficiency of their own marine to 
contend with the large and well appointed 
ships of the Europeans, and they have 
accordingly purchased several Dutch and 
Danish vessels. It appears, however, as 
might be expected, that the native sea- 
men know nothing of the management of 
such large craft. 

The expedition destined to act against 
China sailed from Calcutta on the 16th 
of April, and was to rendezvous at Singa- 
pore, where it would meet the forces sent 
from the other presidencies. Several 
large steamers, fitted with guns of im- 
mense calibre, were to follow, which 
would doubtless be extremely useful in 
the intricate navigation of the Canton 
river. 

SYRIA. 


A bitter persecution of the Jews at 
Damascus has arisen in consequence of 
the following occurrence. Some months 
since, a Capuchin friar named Thomas, 
and his servant, were seen to enter the 
quarter of the city inhabited exclusively 
by Jews, from which they never returned. 
Most active measures were immediately 
put in force, and a number of the princi. 
pal Hebrew merchants were arrested and 
put to the torture, to discover, if possi- 
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and the torture 
was carried to such an extent that six 
persons died, after having endured the 


ble, the murderers ; 


most excruciating torments. From these 
it is believed no confessions could be ex- 
torted; but some Jews of an inferior 
order, being afterwards examined, in the 
extremity of pain, and to save their own 
lives, declared several of the principal in- 
habitants guilty of the murder, and de- 
scribed the manner in which it had been 
perpetrated, explaining, as it is alleged, 
that the blood of a Christian was neces- 
sary to the due celebration of some reli- 
gious rite. Upon this evidence séveral 
persons had been already put to death, 
and the system of examination by torture 
was in full activity, when, in consequence 
of the representations of the European 
Consuls and the principal merchants, an 
order has been obtained from the Pasha 
that the torture shall no longer be used 
to extort confessions from the Jews in 
custody, and the whole matter is to be 
investigated at Alexandria. In the East 
there is but one opinion as to the guilt of 
the parties ; and the cause of the murder, 
whether as arising from private hatred or 
from fanaticism, is considered the only 
mystery.—On the 15th June, a meeting 
took place of the influential Hebrews in 
London at the vestry-room of the new 
synagogue in St. Helen’s Place, when 
the letters received from Alexandria and 
Damascus were strictly examined, and, 
after a long discussion, Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, on the part of the English Hebrews, 
and Monsieur Cremieux, the celebrated 
counsellor at Paris, on the part of the 
French Hebrew persuasion, immediately 
agreed to depart for Alexandria, to be 
present at the investigation which is to 
take place there. Subscriptions were 
opened to defray certain expenses, when 
the three brothers of the late Baron de 
Rothschild, who were present, subscribed 
2007. each; Sir Moses Montefiore 100/., 
his lady 100/., besides paying his own ex- 
penses for the journey to Alexandria; 
Isaac Cohen, 100/.; with numerous 
others. 
AFRICA. 

The main body of the French expedi- 
tion entered Medeah on the 17th of May. 
The army of Abd-el- Kader, which had 
taken position on the high grounds sur- 
rounding this place, retired on the first 
sound of cannon, taking with it the popu- 
lation of the town. Marshal Vallée has 
appointed Gencral Duvivier Commander- 
in-Chief of the province of Titterey ; 
and, having commenced the fortification 
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of Medeah, quitted that town on the 
20th, leaving a garrison of 2,400 men 
victualled for seventy days. On the 20th, 
# combat took place at the foot of the 
southern slope of the mountains of Mou- 
zaia against all the forces of Abd-el- 
Kader. The French troops behaved ad- 
mirably: 200 were put hors de combat ; 
but the loss of the enemy was immense. 
The attacks of the Arabs, however, con- 
tinue to be very harassing ; and on the 
whole it is considered that the expedition 
has proved a failure. The French princes 
have returned to Paris. 
AMERICA. 

On the 8th of June, the city of Nat- 
chez, in the state of New Orleans, was 
visited with a tornado rather unusual in 
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those latitudes. The violence of the 
wind was most extraordinary ; all vessels 
afloat, of whatever description, were lost ; 
the most substantial houses were in some 
instances completely, in others partially, 
ruined; the trees were torn up by the 
roots, and the streets rendered impassable 
by the fallen buildings. The estimate of 
little more than a million and a quarter of 
dollars for the damages done to the build- 
ings merely, may be nearly correct for the 
compact part of the city; but to cover 
the loss of merchandise, provisions, goods 
of various kinds and furniture destroyed, 
there must be at least four millions added, 
making the entire loss of property more 
than five millions of dollars. About 
twenty lives were lost. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


May 22. About noon, a very de- 
structive fire, with loss of life, occurred 
at Allington, adjoining the thriving town 
of Bridport. ‘Twenty-two cottages were 
burnt to the ground in so short atime 
that the inhabitants saved but very little 
of their property, being all thatched 
houses. It crossed the street from side 
to side; one house, it appears, being 
more stickle, as it is called, than the rest, 
after the yarns and laths that kept it down 
were burnt off in the inside, slipped off 
into the street, burying in one mass of 
fire several people. The following are 
the names of the sufferers :—John Wil- 
kins, aged 15, and Isaac Way, aged 60, 
both dead. Joel Cornick, aged 25, Wil- 
liam Hodder, aged 30, and John Thatch- 
ell, aged 30, so dreadfully burnt that they 
are not expected to live. Several others 
were slightly injured. 

June 1. The First Anniversary Meet- 
ing of the Society for the Extinction of 
the Slave Trade was held in the great 
room, Exeter Hall, and his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert presided on the oc- 
casion. The Prince was received with 
loud and long-continued cheering; and, 
after the performance of the National 
Anthem, proceeded with great distinct- 
ness, and with a very slight foreign ac- 
cent, to open the business of the day in 
the following address :—“ I have been in- 
duced to preside at the meeting of this 
society from a conviction of its paramount 
importance to the great interests of hu- 
manity and justice. I deeply regret that 
the benevolent and persevering exertions 
of England to abolish that atrocious traffic 
in human beings, at once the desolation of 
Africa and the blackest stain upon civil- 
ised Europe, have not as yet led to any 
satisfactory conclusion. But I sincerely 


trust that this great country will not relax 
in its efforts until it has finally and for 
ever put an end to a state of things so 
repugnant to the spirit of Christianity, 
and to the best feelings of our nature. Let 
us, therefore, trust that Providence will 
prosper our exertions in so holy a cause, 
and that under the auspices of our Queen 
and her Government we may at no dis- 
tant period be rewarded by the accom- 
plishment of the great and humane object 
for the promotion of which we have this 
day met.” ‘This animated and truly En- 
glish address was received with unbounded 
applause. Mr, F. Buxton read a letter 
from the Queen Dowager, inclosing a do- 
nation of 100/.; and several resolutions 
in furtherance of the objects of the so- 
ciety were then carried unanimously. 

June7. Ata fire in Ivy Lane, Pater- 
noster-row, the wife of a bookbinder, 
Mrs. Price, and her four children, were 
burnt to death. 

June 8. This being Whit Monday, the 
metropolis witnessed an extraordinary 
scene in a very long procession of the se- 
veral Temperance Societies, which pa- 
raded the streets with banners and several 
bands of music, and amounted to between 
16,000 and 20,000 persons, together with 
some hundred carriages of all descriptions, 
a great number of which belonged to pri- 
vate gentlemen, and several were drawn 
by four horses. In the evening meetings 
were held by the several societies at their 
ordinary places of assemblage. 

June 10. As her Majesty was starting 
for an evening’s drive, up Constitution 
Hill, in a low open carriage, accompanied 
by Prince Albert, a young man delibe- 
rately fired two pistols at her, but happily 
both without effect. His name proved 
to be Edward Oxford, about 18 years of 
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age, the son of a widow who formerly 
kept a coffee-shop in Southwark. He 
had been employed as a potboyin Oxford 
Street, but was out of place. He was 
sent to Newgate on a charge of High 
Treason. Pursuant toan Order of Coun- 
cil, a form of prayer and thanksgiving upon 
this happy and providential escape was 
issued by authority, to be used on Sun- 
day the 2lst inst. or as soon after as prac- 
ticable. 

June 16. A fire broke out in High 
street, Wapping, near the St. Andrew’s 
Wharf. ‘The adjacent buildings were 
chiefly composed of wood and combustible 
materials, and before water could be ob- 
tained the fire extended in all directions, 
involving in destruction various houses 
and stores, together with the schooners 
and craft lying alongside the wharf. From 
the tavern known as the Globe, at the 
south-west corner of Globe-street, which 
was totally destroyed, the fire extended 
in a westerly direction to the Ship and 
Punchbow! public-house, No. 57. On 
the eastern side of Globe-street the fire 
was confined to the house of Mr. L. 
Cronan, grocer. At 8 o’clock the ware- 
houses, &c. extending over a space of 
ground about 250 feet in length, and to 
the water side about 90 feet in width, 
presented one burning mass. Eastward 
of St. Andrew’s Wharf tbe fire was 
stopped at the premises of Messrs. Henry 
Spike and Co. ship-chandlers, and west- 
erly at the granary lately engaged by Mr. 
Henry. The damage done is estimated 
at between 30,000/. and 40,000/. ‘There 
was also a loss of one life, that of Mr. 
Francis Hanson, nephew and clerk to 
Mr. Reynolds, wharfinger. 

June 18. At the Central Criminal 
Court, Francois Benj. Courvoisier, a Swiss 
valet, aged 25, was put upon his trial be- 
fore Chief Justice Tindal and Mr. Baron 
Parke, for the murder of his master, Lord 
William Russell, on the 6th May, at his 
house in Norfolk-street, Park-lane. The 
crime had been committed early in the 
night, and the prisoner had employed the 
remaining hours of silence in carefully de- 
stroying all marks which could cast sus- 
picion upon himself, and in throwing the 
house into a state of confusion, in order 
that it might bear the appearance of hav- 
ing been broken into by burglars. It has 
consequently been exceedingly difficult to 
collect the particulars of circumstantial 
evidence against him; and it was con- 
sidered very doubtful how the trial would 
terminate, until the recovery, on the very 
day the trial commenced, of a missing 
parcel of plate, which it now appears that 
he left some days before the murder with 
Madame Piolaine, the keeper of a hotel 
in Leicester-square. The trial lasted three 
whole days, when the accused was found 
guilty, and he has since confessed, 
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St. Mary's Church, Nottingham.— 

This noble edifice, originally founded in 
the latter part of the reign of Edward 
III. has been restored to its original state, 
and the accommodation for public worship 
considerably increased. This splendid 
church is cruciform, supporting at its 
intersections a lofty massive square tower 
of beautiful proportions ; the length of 
the building, from east to west, is 210 
feet ; across the transepts, 95 feet ; and 
across the nave, 65 feet. For a great 
number of years the congregation was 
contained in the space between the eas- 
tern or communion end and a glazed, ra- 
ther modern, screen across the middle of 
the nave: this space included also an 
organ loft and four other large and. heavy 
galleries, which, with their stairs, were of 
the most inconvenient and unsightly con- 
struction, usual about a century back. 
Last year these were removed, and the 
edifice cleared of all its clumsy excres- 
cences. The architecture of the walls 
and windows was restored, and the 
whole interior re-arranged, at an expense 
of nearly 3,000/. raised by public sub- 
scription ; it now furnishes sittings for 
2,000 persons. When nearly finished, a 
noble and costly picture was purchased 
by T. Wright, Esq. of Upton Hall, 
who also gave a subscription of 100/. It 
is by Fra Bartolomeo, and a fine speci- 
men of that great master; it was pre- 
sented to Archdeacon Wilkins, the vicar, 
to be placed on the new altar screen. 
_ The old Manor House at Swansea, ad- 
joining the castle, has been pulled down, 
and the site is to be appropriated to 
dwelling-houses. On the 9th May, in 
excavating the ground beueath one of the 
walls, a sort of jar or bottle was found, 
containing a quantity of silver coins of 
the several reigns of Kings John, Henry 
II]. Edward I. and II. It is conjectured 
the jar and its contents were intended as 
a deposit under the foundation stone. 

The National Schools in connection 
with St. George’s Church, Camberwell, 
which were first instituted in the year 
1824 for 250 children, have been re-built, 
in order to contain at least 450 children, 
together with contiguous residences for 
the master and mistress. ‘The late Mr. 
Joseph Ward, one of the original directors 
of the schools, in 1835 bequeathed the 
handsome sum of 500/. towards this ob- 
ject. The first stone was laid by Henry 
Kemble, esq. M.P. on the 28th Oct. 
1839, and the schools will be opened for 
the reception of children in the beginning 
of July. The new buildings have been 
erected under the superintendence of Mr. 
William Gooding Colman, architect, in a 
very neat design of the Domestic style, 
and a large lithographic view of them hag 
been published, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


May 20. Royal Wilts Lg rw! Cavalry.— 
C. L. Phipps, esq. to be Lieut.-Colonel; W. 
Long, esq. to be Major. 

‘ay 26. Edward Horsman, esq. to be one of 
the Lords of the ‘Treasury. 

May 27. Graham Spiers, esq. to be Sheriff- 
Depute of the shire of Kdinburgh.—Maurice 
Charles O’Connell, esq. Capt. 28th Foot, and 
late a Brigadier in the British Auxiliary Le- 
gion, to accept the cross extraordinary of the 
Order of Charles the Third, the cross of the 
second class of the Order of San Fernando, 
and the cross of a Commander of the Order of 
Isabella the Catholic ; and John O’ Meara, esq. 
Capt. h. p. 3d Dragoon Guards, and late a 
Lieut.-Colonel in the Brit. Aux. Legion, to ac- 
cept the cross of the first class of San Fer- 
nando, conferred by the Queen Regent of 
Spain. 

May 29. Unattached, brevet Lieut.-Col. C.C. 
Dixon (Superintendent of Hospitals at Chat- 
ham) to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Brevet Capt. C. 
Blackett, 98th Foot, and Capt. W. Macleane, 
97th Foot, to be Majors in the Army.—H. W. 
des Voeux, esq. to be one of the Gentlemen 
Ushers Daily Waiters in Ordinary to Her Ma- 


esty. 

. June 2. To be Lieut.-Colonel in the Army, 
Major C. J. Deshon, 17th Foot.—To be Majors 
in the Army, Capt. G. D. J. Raitt, 2nd_Foot ; 
Capt. J. G. 8. Gilland, 2nd Foot ; Capt. J. Dar- 
ley, 17th Foot ; Capt. O. Robinson, 2nd Foot. 
—To be Lieut.-Colonel in the East Indies yer 
ey J.S. H. Weston, 31 Bengal N. Inf.—To 
be Majors in the East Indies only, Capt. Sir A. 
Burnes, 21st Bombay N. Inf. ; ew C. Hagart, 
Bomvay Inf. (Acting Deputy-Adjutant-gen.); 
Capt. J. Outram, Bombay Inf.; Capt. W. Wyl- 
lie, Bombay Inf. (Acting Assistant-Adjutant- 
gen.); Capt. W. Coghlan, Bombay Art. 

June 2. John Williams, of Iscoed, co. Carm. 
M.D. son of Colonel Francis Williams, R.M. 
by Anne, sister of the Rev. Edw. Picton, of 
Iscoed, Rector of St. Bride’s, co. Glamorgan, 
to take the name of Picton only, and bear the 
arms of Picton. 

June 5. Cosmo Innes, esq. to be Sheriff-De- 

pute of the shires of Elgin and Nairn, vice 
Speirs. 
June 6. Colonel J. G. Baumgardt, 2nd Foot ; 
Lieut.-Col. John Pennycuick, 17th Foot; Lieut.- 
Col. Richard Carruthers, 2nd Foot ; and Major 
Alexander C. Peat, Bombay Eng. to be Com- 
panions of the Order of the Bath. 

June 8. H. A. Macneil, esq. William Steele, 
esq. and T. H. Johnston, esq. to be Members 
of her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentiemen at 
A 


rms. 

June 12. 1st Foot Guards, Lieut. and Capt. 
G. A. F. Houston to be Captain and Lieut.- 
Col.; 17th Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. J. Penny- 
cuick to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. G. Deedes to be 
Major ; 38th Foot, Capt. J. J. Lowth to be 


Major.—Brevet Lieut.-Col. James Payler, 17th ~ 


Foot, to be Colonel in the Army. 

June 13. Sir Thomas Willshire, K.C.B. Co- 
lonel in the Army, and serving with the rank 
of Major-General in India, created a Baronet 
of the United Kingdom. 

June 16. Brevet Major Sir Alex. Burnes, 
Knt. of the 21st Bombay N. Inf. to be a Com- 
panion of the Bath. 

June 19. Robert Langslow, esq. to be one of 
the sais of the District Court of Colombo, 
in the Island of Ceylon.—35th Foot, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir R. D. Jackson, K.C.B. to be Colonel ; 
38th Foot. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Jasper Nicolls, K.C.B. 


to be Colonel ; 39th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir F. P. 
Robinson, G.C.B. to be Colonel; 45th Foot, 
brevet Major Richard Stack to be Major; 59th 
Foot, Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir R. L. Dundas, 
K.C.B. to be Colonel; 81st Foot, Major-Gen. 
Sir John Waters, K.C.B. to be Colonel; 93rd 
Foot, Major-Gen. Sir James Douglas, K.C.B. 
to be Colonel; Rifle Brigade, Capt. the Hon. 
J. St.-V. Saumarez to be Major.—Unattached, 
Major G. M. Stevenson, from Rifle Brigade, to 
be Lieut.-Col. 

June 20. Lieut.-Gen. the Right Hon. Sir 
Fred. Adam, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Benj. D’Urban, 
and Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. F. Barnard to be Knights 
Grand Cross of the Bath. 

June 22. Thomas Maingy, of Guernsey, Gent. 
William ae of St. Petersburgh, merchant, 
and Bonamy Maingy, of Guernsey, Gent. sons 
of Thomas Maingy, of the same Island, Gent. 
deceased ; Peter ay | gg ed R.N. and 
Anthony Delacombe Maingy, late of Madras 
Civil Service, sons of Peter Maingy, also of 
Guernsey, Gent. deceased ; and John Maingy, 
of the same island, Gent. Henry Maingy, Com- 
mander R.N. and Charles Maingy, of Naples, 
merchant, sons of John Maingy, of said island 
deceased, to take the name of Maingay. 


Navat Promotions. 


Vice-Adm. Sir H. Digby, K.C.B. to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Sheerness: Mr. Brown 
to be Secretary.—Rear-Adm. Sir E. D. King, 
K.C.H. to be Commander-in-Chief at the 
Cape of Good Hope; A. Kant, esq. to be 
Secretary.—Capt. W. Hillyer, to the South- 
ampton. —Commander G. Mansell to the 
Wasp.—Comm. T. O. Knox to the Rodney. 
—Lieut. Joseph Elias to be a retired Com- 
mander. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Cockermouth.—E.. Horsman, esq. re-elected. 
Radnor Co.—Sir John Walsh, Bart. 
Sudbury.—George Tomline, es: 


The Earl of Lucan is elected ~~ en 
Peer of Ireland. 





EccvestastTicaL PREFERMENTS. 

Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert to be Warden of 
Manchester. 

Rev. J. H. Abbott, Middleton P.C. Westm. 

Rey. J. A. Addison, Barbon P.C. Westm. 

Rey. S. Ashby, Saxthorpe V. Norf. 

ag A. Beckett, Manningford Bruce R. 

ilts. 

Rey. 'I’. Naylor Bland, Osgathorpe V. Leic. 

Rey. J. Bramston, Witham V. Essex. 

Rey. H. H. Brown, Howell R. Linc. 

Rev. M. Bullock, Skirpenbeck R. York. 

Rey. C. Bury, St. Anne’s P.C. Lancaster. 

Rev. W. J. P. Burrell, Belleau cum Aby R. 
Lincolnshire. 

Rev. D. Cameron, Snitterfield V. Warw. 

Rey. J. Carlyle, Noke RK. Oxon. 

Rey. J. Carr, AlInham V. Northumb. 

Rev. W. H. Charlton, St. George cum St. Paul 
R. Stamford. 

Rev. T. B. Coombe, Rendcomb R. Glouc. 

Rey. W. L. Coxhead, Okehampton V. Devon, 

Rev. H. S. C. Crook, Uphaven V. Wilts. 

Rey. T. P. Dodson, Wysall V. Notts. 

Rey. J. F. Ellis, Pocklington V. York. 

Rev. W. W. Gale, Pylle R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. J. Hodges, Onibury R. Salop. 

Rev. B. E. Lampet, Great Bardfield V. Essex. 

Rey. J. Lewis, Childerditch V. Essex. 
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Rey. W. Mason, Farlesthorp V. Linc. 

Rey. T. Medland, Steyning V. Sussex. 

Hon. and Rev. E. Moore, West Ilsley R. 
Berks. 

Rey. L. A. Norgate, Foxley R. Norf. 

Rey. H. Parker, Ilderton R. Northumb. 

Rey. J. C. Prattent, Steepleton Preston R. 
Dorset. 

Rev. J. O. Routh, Hoo V. Sussex. 

Rev. G. J. Sayce, Batcombe R. Som. 

Rev. J. Sedgwick, Scalby V. York. 

Rev. J. Stroud, Williton P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Thompson, Sykehouse P.C. York. 

Rey. C. A. Thurlow, Malpas R. Cheshire. 

Rev. D. Tucker, Taunton St. James P.C. Som. 

Rev. A. Wade, Elton R. Durham. 

Rev. S. Whittingham, Childrey R. Berks, 

Rev. J. Wix, Littlebury V. Essex. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rey. T. Coldwell, to the Duke of Grafton. 
Rey. M. Mitchell, to the Marquess of Bute. 





Civi. PREFERMENTS. 
Mr. Balston to be Assistant Master at Eton 
College. 
Rev. C. K. Williams, to be Master of Plymp- 
ton Grammar School. 





BIRTHS. 


May 1. At Lampeter, the wife of the Rev. L. 
Lewellin, D.C.L. Principal of St. David’s Col- 
lege, a@ son.——12. At Durham, Viscountess 
Chelsea, a son.——16. the wife of the Rev. Sir 
H. Herbert Oakeley, Bart. a son.——18. The 
wife of the Rey. John Ward, Vicar of Great 
Bedwin, a dau.—25. At Dublin, the wife of 
John H. Lethbridge, esq. a _son.——At Lewis- 
ham, the Hon. Mrs. Spring Rice, a dau.—26. 
In Dover-st. Lady Emma Vesey, a dau.— At 
Brighton, the wife of Rear-Admiral the Hon. 
M. 5. Henniker, a dau.—The wife of the Rev. 
Evan Nepean, M.A. a dau.——27. The wife of 
the Rev. L. S. Orde, Perp. Curate of Alnwick, 
a dau.— 28. In Mansfield-st. the Hon. Mrs. 
Craven F. Berkeley, a dau.—— 29. At East 
Sheen, the wife of Lieut.-Colonel Hankey, a 
dau.——30. At Spetchley, Wore. the lady of 
R. Berkeley, jun. esq. a son.——3l. At Flo- 
rence, Lady Hawley, a dau.—In Eaton-pl. 
Mrs. G. Bankes, a son. 

Lately.—At Ballygawley, Ireland, the lady 
of Sir Hugh Stewart, Bart. a son.——At Dover, 
the lady of the Hon. Robert Forbes, a son.—~ 
At Melville-house, the Countess of Leven and 
Melville, a dau.—At Longbridge Deverill, 
Lady C. Thynne, a dau.——At Fernhill, Salop, 
the Hon. Mrs. Lovett, a dau.——At the Rec- 


tory, Lavant, near Chichester, the wife of the ° 


Hon. and Rev. H. Legge, a son. : 
Junel. At Willington, the wife of W. Fitz- 
herbert, esq. a son.—4. The wife of the Rev. 
G.F.G. Marsham, Rector of Allington, a dau. 
—6. At Fawley-court, the wife of William P. 
Freeman, esq. a dau.——8. In Wilton-crescent, 
Lady Charlotte Egerton, a dau.——9. In Hert- 
ford-st. Lady Dunglas, a son.——At Wenvoe 
Castle, Glamorganshire, the wife of R. F. Jen- 
ner, esq. a son.——At Alwalton rectory, Hun- 
tingdonshire, the Rev. John Hopkinson, a 
son and heir.———10. The wife of the Rev. 
James Bedingfield, Vicar of Bedingfield, Suf- 
folk, a son.——12. At the Hook, Northaw, the 
wife of B. Cherry, esq. a son and heir.——13. 
At Stanton-house, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. 
James Trenchard, a dau.——15. In Clarges-st. 
the wife of the Hon. F. D. Ryder, of twin girls, 


one still-born.—16. The wife of A. W. Wynd- 


ham, esq. of Sedgehill, Wilts, a dau.——17, At 

Cound Rectory, 

Thursby, a son. 
ll 


lop, the wife of the Rev. H. 


Births and Marriages. 


[July, 


MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 29. At Sultanpore, Benares, Lieut. 
Robert Price, 67th N. Inf. second son of Ralph 
Price, esq. Sydenham, Kent, to Sophia-Catha- 
rine, os dau. of Major Anstruther, 6th 
Light Cavalry. 

arch 19. At Poslingford, Suffoik, the Rev. 
S. Jenner, M.A. curate of Walton-le-Soken, 
Essex, to Georgiana, eldest dau. of Col. Wes- 
ton, of Shadowbush, and widow of John Barker, 
esq. of Clare-priory.—— 24. The Rev. S. B. 
Smyth, formerly of Jesus-college, youngest 
son of the late Rev. Joseph Smyth, Vicar of 
Kirkby Moreside, to Caroline, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. J. Nottidge, Rector of East Han- 
ningfield, Essex. 

April 21. At Bombay, Capt. J. E. G. Morris, 
24th N. I. to Mary, second dau. of George 
Cunningham, esq. of Bath.—~At King’s-Nor- 
ton, the Rev. Lucius Arthur, M.A. son of 
Thomas Arthur, esq. of Dronoby, co. Clare, 
and Dublin, to Caroline-Elizabeth, dau. of J. 
H. Jervis, esq. of Moseley.——At Stoke, Devon. 
Augustus Taylor, esq. B.A. to Jane, rae 
dau. of the late Capt. James Mould, R.N.—— 
23. At Elton, Hunts. the Rev. T. M. Symonds, 
M.A. Rector of Bromeswell, to Anne, dau. of 
Mr. Valentine Jelly.——28. In Jersey, Richard 
Joseph Freer, esq. late of Hertingfordbury, 
Herts, to the widow of William Baily, esq. of 
Jamaica, and Horton-lodge, Bucks.——At Bol- 
ton, the Rev. J. H. Pooley, B.D. Rector of 
Scotter, Linc. to Sarah Grundy, youngest dau. 
of the late Cou. Fletcher, of the Hollins. 

Lately. At Leamington, Henry me 
Perkins, esq. second son of the Rey. J. D. Per- 
kins, D.D. Vicar of Dawlish, to Caroline, 
a dau. of the late F. Gregory, esq. of 

tyvichale, Warw.—At Cork, George Donkin, 
esq. 7th Fusileers, only son of Gen. Sir Rufane 
Donkin, to Caroline, dau. of Col. West, late 
33d regt.—At St. George’s, Han.-sq. E. J. 
Armstrong, esq. of Willow-bank, co. Clare, to 
Jane Catharina, youngest dau. of T. H. Long- 
den, esq. At Florence, Baron Paul W. 
D’Hogguer, of the Hague, to Frederica, dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Gerald de Courcy.—— 
At Brixton, Joseph Legg Postlethwaite, esq. 
of College-st. Westminster, and Harting, Sus- 
sex, to Ellen, dau. of James Rickman, esq. of 
Stockwell. At Douglas, Isle of Man, the Rev. 
Wm. Hall, Chancellor of the Diocese of Cork, 
to Mary, dau. of the late G. C. Swan, esq. of 
Newtown-park, Dublin.——At Hove, Sussex, 
Lieut.-Col. P. Campbell, late 52d regt. C. B, 
to Charlotte, dau. of the late Rey. A. Stephens, 
Rector of Goodneston, Kent.——At St. Pan- 
cras, Frederic Hill, esq. inspector of prisons 
for Scotland, to Martha, dau. of the late Edw. 
Cowper, esq. of Enfield. 

May 1. At Hythe, Kent, W.G. Chapman, 
esq. second son of James Chapman, esq. of 
Paul’s Cray, to Elizabeth-Catharine, second 
dau. of E. W. A. Drummond Hay, esq. Her 
Majesty’s Agent and Consul-Gen. at Tangier. 

2. At Streatham, J. J. Talman, esq. of Beck- 
enham, to Mary Lea, dau. of Stephen Wilson, 
esq. 

4. At Stamford, Edw. Meynell, esq. second 
son of Thos. Meynell, esq. of Kilvington-hall, 
Yorkshire, to Katharine, second dau. of the 
late Joseph Michael, esq. 

5. At St. Marylebone, Walter Rice Howell, 
eldest son of the late Walter Rice Howell Pow- 
ell, esq. to Emily-Anne, second dau. of Henry 
Skrine, esq. of Stubbings, Berks, and War- 
leigh, Som.—— At the Cathedral, Lichfield, 
William, second son of the Rev. Thos. Cotton 
Fell, of Great Sheepy, Leic. to Henrietta, eldest 
dau. of John Mott, esq. of the Close, Lichfield. 
——At Bramcote, Notts, the Rev. G. H. Fisher, 
incumbent of Willenhall, Staff. to Anne, secon 
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dau. of the late Alex. Hadden, esq. of Bram- 
cote. ——At Dublin, J. G. Richards, esq. of 
Ardemine, Wexford, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late Sir W. Rawson. 

6. At Cockerham, Francis, youngest son of 
the late John Walker, esq. of Arno’s-grove, 
Middlesex, to Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late J. Ford, esq. of Ellell-hall, Lanc.—— 
At Horsley, Glouc. the Rev. W. K. Sweetland, 
A.M. of Newton Abbot, Devon, to Frances, 
youngest dau. of the late Vice-Adm. Young. 
——At Berkwell, the Rev. Daniel Ledsam, M.A. 
Curate of Christ-church, Birmingham, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of William Floyd, esq. 

7. At Bath, the Rev. Arthar Legrew, M.A. 
to Sarah, eldest dau. of the late Francis Heger, 
esq. The Rev. W. H. Apthorp, Vicar of 
Bierton, Bucks, to Eliza, eld. dau. of W. Watts, 
esq. of Hanslope-park.——At Guiting, William- 
Charles, —_ son of W. F. Lowndes Stone, esq. 
of Brightwell-park, Oxon, to Catharine, second 
dau. of the Rev. Reginald Wynniatt, of Guit- 
ing Grange, Glouc. ——At Bansted, Charles 
Thomas, eldest son of Thomas Freer, esq. of 
West Cotes, Leic. and late in the Royal Fusi- 
liers, to Elizabeth-Theophila, eldest dau. of the 
late H. L. Spencer, > of Bansted-park, Sur- 
rey.——At Hedsor, W. J. Prowse, esq. Com- 
mander R.N. to the Hon. Rachel-Emily Irby, 
dau. of Lord Boston.——At Lewisham, S. W. 
Brown, esq. of Lewisham, to Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Henry Stainton, esq.— At Brighton, 
J.D. Morries, esq. F.R.S.E. only child of Ca 
tain Morries, R.N. to Mary Wedderburn, only 
dau. of the late Patrick on esy. of Kip- 
pendavie, Perthshire.——At Spalding, the Rev. 
J. H. Marsden, B.D. Rector of Great Oakley, 
Essex, to Caroline, dau. of the Rev. Dr. Moore. 
-—— At Bathwick, George Sharp, esq. B.A. only 
son of William Sharp, esq. to Sarah, only dau. 
of the late J. D. Maycock, esq. At St. 
George’s, Han.-sq. Henry-Charles Attlay, esq. 
of Stamford, to Sarah, eldest daughter of the 
late Walter Curteis, esq. Tenterden, Kent. 

9. At Leckhampton, Forrester Wilson, esq. 
of Devonshire-place, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of W. H. Keily, esq. of Glanaboy, Waterford, 
and of Cheltenham. 

11. At Mitchell Troy, co. Monmouth, the 
Rev. A. M. Wyatt, Incumbent of Perry Barr, 
Staff. to Ann-Elizabeth, only childof W. Buck, 
esq. late of Gibraltar, Monmouthshire. 

12. At Stamford-hill chapel, the Rev. James 
Williams, B.A. to Elizabeth, niece to Joseph 
Grout, esq.— The Rev. Wm. Haworth, M.A. 
incumbent of Fence, Lanc. to Elizabeth, fourth 
dau. of the late H. Roberts, esq. of Fence 
House,——At Norwood, the Rev. Wm. Ayling, 
of Tillington, near Tetworth, to Eleanor-Wil- 
let, eldest dau. of Osgood Hanbury, jun. esq. 
of Lombard-st.——At Ordsall, Notts, James 
Knowles, esq. of Garside House, near Bolton, 
to Mary-Jane, youngest dau. of R. Millington, 
esq. —— At Bristol, Alexander Mackenzie 
Downie, esq. M.D. Physician to Her Majesty’s 
Mission at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, to Mary- 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late Charles Hare, 
esq. of Berkeley-square. 

13. At St. Nicholas, Glam. the Rev. James 
C. Campbell, Vicar of Roath, to Blanche, 
second dau. of John Bruce br yee, esq. of 
Duffryn.——aAt Neath, Glam. the Rev. Stephen 
Davies, M.A. of Old Basing, Hants, to Maria- 
Somerville, eldest dau. of the late J. Y. Fownes, 
esq. of Plymouth. At Tamworth, the Rev. 
J. F. Isaacson, B.D., rector of Freshwater, 
Isle of Wight, to Rebecca, eldest dau. of H. 
Stokes, esq. 

14. At Plymstock, the Rev. Courtenay Bul- 
teel, Vicar of Ermington, to Miss Caroline 
Macdonald.— At Huyton, near Liverpool, 
James Moore, esq. of Montreal, to Mary, 
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eldest dau. of the late R. Statter, esq. of 
Knowsley.——At Shaw, near Newbury, Courte- 
nay Osborn Hayes, esq. Commander R.N. to 
Caroline-Anne, only dau. of the late Alfred 
Slocock, esq¢.——The Rey. Charles Carr, Rector 
of Burnby, York, to Elizabeth-Agnes, eldest 
dau. of the Rey. F. Lundy, Rector of Locking- 
ton, near Beverley.——At Farnham, the Rev. 
J. Butterworth, of Henbury Court, Glouc. to 
Mary-Eliza-Alexandrina, eldest dau. of Capt. 
W. A. Bowen, E.1.S. 

16. At Ipswich, Stephen Burchell, on of 
Red Lion-sq. to Mary, fifth dau. of the late 
George Kilgour, esq. of Balcairn, Aberdeensh. 
and Woburn-place.——At Camberwell, Pedro 
Jose de Guerra, esq. Consul General at Paris, 
to Maria, dau. of the late Goodlatte Rynd, esq. 
of Ryndville Castle, Ireland.——At Hamp- 
stead, J. W. Bosanquet, esq. second son of 
Samuel Bosanquet, esq. of Dingestow Court, 
Monm. to Merelina, only dau. of Lord Chief 
Justice ‘Tindal. 

19. At Clifton, the Rev. William Williams, 
M.A. of Lyford, Berks, to Jane, youngest dau. 
of the late J. Y. Fownes, esq. of Plymouth. 
—At Loughton, Essex, George F. Goddard, 
esq. son of the Ven. Archdeacon Goddard, to 
Sarah-Sophia, dau. of the late David Powell, 
esq.——At Camberwell, Michael Smith, esq. of 
Gordon-sq. to Charlotte-Elizabeth, dau. of 
Charles Baldwin, esq.— At St. James’s, Dr. 
Cowper, 29th regt. to Mary-Christian-Casa- 
major, only dau. of Lieut.-Col. J. F. Paterson, 
late of 13th Dragoons.——At Nayland, Suffolk, 
Thomas Harrold Fenn, esq. of Rushall Cot- 
tage, Wilts, to Maria, youngest dau. of the 
late George Alston, esq.——At Presteign, the 
Rev. Meyrick Beebee, B.A. vicar of Alston 
Moor, Cumberland, to Mary-Matilda, only dau. 
of D. James, esq.——At Ambleside, the Rev. 
William Dobson, M.A. Vicar of Tuxford, to 
Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of B. Harrison, esq. 

20. At Grantham, James Butlin, esq. of 
Westfield House, Warw. to Lucy, only dau. of 
the late Rev. J. G. Thompson, of White 
Roothing. : 

21. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. Lieut.-Col. 
Pratt, late of 17th Lancers, to Hester, youngest 
dau. of the Right Rev. B. E. Sparke, late 
Bishop of Ely. 

26. At St. James’s, Edward Hume Hart, 
Capt. 19th Bombay N. Inf. second son of the 
late Rev. George Hart. of Glenella, Donegal, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Edw. Smed- 
ley.——At_ Bedford, the Rev. W. Tomkins, 
Rector of Lavendon and Brayfield, Bucks, to 
Augusta-Mary, youngest dau. of the late Mr. 
Charles Hull, of Finsbury.——At Winchester, 
the Rev. W. Williams, Vicar of St. Bartholo- 
mew Hyde, to Laura-Agnes, eldest dau. of the 
Rey. T. P. White———At Martyr Worthy, 
Hants, William yo Essington, esq. 
only son of Wm. W. Essington, esq. of the 
Firs, Great Malvern, to Esther-Eliza, only dau. 
of Samuel Wall, = of Worthy Park. 

27. At Beaconsfield, Bucks, John Parton, 
esq. to Dorothy, eldest dau. of John Charsley, 
esq.—At Tottenham, the Rev. James Far- 
quhar, of Llangoven, Monmouthsh. to Georgi- 
ana-Louisa, youngest dau, of the late Robert 
Vaux, esq. A 

28. At Ramsgate, Augustus Percival Cal- 
land, esq. third son of the late Charles Cal- 
land, esq. to Hannah-Matilda, third dau. of 
John Gibson, esq.——At Thurston, Harry 
Wayman, of Bury St. Edmund’s, esq. to Catha- 
rine, third dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Bassett. 
——At Holton Beckering, Linc., William Long- 
staff, esq. of Fiskerton Hall, to Anne, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. John Hall, Rector of the 
former place. 
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OBITUARY. 


THE CouNTESS DOWAGER OF Cork. 

May 30. In New Burlington-street, 
aged 94, the Right Hon. Mary Countess 
dowager of Cork and Orrery. 

Her Ladyship was born on the 2lst 
of May, 1746, the only surviving daughter 
and youngest child of John Monckton, 
first Viscount Galway, who was born in 
the seventeenth century (1695), by his se- 
cond wife Jane, fourth daughter of Henry 
Warner Westenra, esq. (great-grandfather 
of Lord Rossmore) and Eleanor sister to 
John Ist Viscount Allen. On the 17th 
April 1786 she became the second wife 
of Edmund seventh Earl of Cork, who 
died in Oct. 1798, leaving issue only by 
his first lady. During her Ladyship’s long 
life, she had seen five Viscounts Galway 
in succession after her father—her brother, 
her two nephews, her great-nephew the 
late Lord, and his son the present Vis- 
count. 

So long a life, passed without inter. 
ruption ina very prominent part of London 
society, has acquired something of a public 
interest, and a name familiar to many 
who were strangers to its owner. Her 
social reputation dates from her attempts, 
the first of the kind, to introduce into the 
routine and formalism of our high life 
something of the wit and energy which 
characterized the society of Paris in the 
last century. While still young and un- 
married, she made the house of her mo- 
ther, Lady Galway, the point of rendez- 
vous where talent and genius might mingle 
with rank and fashion, and the advantages 
of worldly position and intellectual en- 
dowment be mutually interchanged. She 
introduced the Kembles at once to the 
station which Garrick had won with great 
difficulty, and literary men were generally 
glad to avail themselves of those benefits 
which Johnson himself did not disdain. 
«¢ Her vivacity,” says Boswell, ‘‘ enchant. 
ed the sage, and they used to talk together 
with all imaginable ease. A singular 
instance happened one evening, when she 


insisted that some of Sterne’s writings: 


were very pathetic ; Johnson bluntly de- 
nied it. ‘Iam sure,’ said she, ‘ they have 
affected me.’ ‘ Why,’ said Johnson, smil- 
ing, and rolling himself about, ‘ that is 
because, dearest, you're a dunce.’ When 
she some time afterwards mentioned this 
to him, he said, with equal truth and po- 
liteness, ‘ Madam! if I had thought so, I 
certainly should not have said it.” Poor 
Bozzy’s indiscretion at her house, after 
having enjoyed too freely the hospitality 
of the Duke of Montrose, and his amende 


honorable in verses which are hardly good 
enough to quote, are details of an inte- 
resting period. The endeavours of Miss 
Monckton to give a higher tone to the 
circles in which she found herself, had the 
beneficial effect of thinning the crowds 
round the faro tables, then the nightly 
excitement of both sexes; her Sunday 
parties were the first that were attempted 
without this accompaniment. She was in 
the habit of dining out every day, till 
within a week of her death, and on the 
Thursday in that week, when her health 
was drunk, she seemed as likely to com- 
plete her century as any person could be. 
She had a strong objection to being 
thought ill, and would say, ‘*she was 
ready for Death, but didn’t wish to see him 
coming.” However, he has come at last, 
and the world has lost a very interesting 
type of a condition of society which has 
faded almost out of remembrance. Her 
Ladyship was taken ill on Monday the 
25th of Mer, and gradually became worse 
until her decease. 

Her body was conveyed for interment 
to the family vault of the Monckton fa- 
mily at Brewood in Staffordshire, where 
the remains of her mother Lady Galway 
were deposited in 1788. Her Ladyship 
is said to have left her great-nephew 
Major-Gen. Monckton her sole executor 
and residuary legatee. 





Ear. or RanFURLY. 

April 20. At his residence, Place 
Vendome, Paris, in his 86th year, the 
Right Hon. Thomas Knox, first Earl of 
Ranfurly (1831), second Viscount North- 
land (1791) and Baron Welles (1781), all 
of Dungannon, co. Tyrone, in the peer- 
age of Ireland; and Baron Ranfurly, of 
Ramphorlie, co. Renfrew, in that of the 
United Kingdom (1826). 

His Lordship was born on the 5th 
Aug. 1754, the eldest son of Thomas 
first Viscount Northland, by the Hon. 
Ann Vesey, second daughter of John- 
Deney first Lord Knapton. Before the 
Union of Ireland he sat in the Irish Par- 
liament for the borough of Dungannon, 
as he did again in the British Parliament 
of 1802, but vacated his seat before its 
termination by accepting in 1805 the office 
of Escheator of Munster. He succeeded 


his father in the peerage as Viscount 
Northland, Nov. 5, 1818; was, by pa 
tent dated June 13, 1826, created a Peer 
of Great Britain by the title of Baron 
Ranfurly, of Ramphorlie, co. Renfrew 
(the ancient seat of the family in North 
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Britain); and on the coronation of Wil- 
liam the Fourth in 1831, was elevated to 
an Earldom of Ireland. His Lordship 
married June 2, 1785, the Hon. Diana- 
Jane Pery, eldest daughter and coheiress 
of Edmund-Sexten Viscount Pery, uncle 
to the present Earl of Limerick ; and by 
her Ladyship, who survives him, he had 
issue five sons and one daughter: 1. the 
Right Hon. Thomas now Earl of Ran- 
furly, late M.P. in the present Parlia- 
ment for Dungannon, who was born in 
1786, and married in 1815 Mary Juliana 
eldest daughter of the late Hon. and 
Most Rev. William Stuart, Lord Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, great-uncle of the 
Marquess of Bute, and has issue Tho- 
mas, now Viscount Northland; 2. the 
Hon. Edmund Sexten Pery Knox, Capt. 
R.N. who married in 1813 Jean-Sophia, 
fifth daughter of the late William Hope 
Vere, of Craigie hall, West Lothian, esq. 
and has issue; 3. the Hon. John Henry 
Knox, who married in 1822 Lady Ma- 
bella Josephine Needham, 8th daughter 
of Francis first Earl of Kilmorey, and 
sister to the present Earl, and has issue ; 
4. the Hon. John James Knox, a Lieut. - 
Colonel in the army, and late M.P. for 
Dungannon; he married in 1824 Mary 
Louisa, eldest daughter of Edward Tay- 
lor, esq. of Bifrons in Kent, and has 
issue one daughter; 5. William-Brown- 
low, who died an infant; and 6, Lady 
Frances Knox, who is unmarried. 

The late Earl enjoyed a pension of 
3,6781. for the abolished office of Protho- 
notary of the Court of Common Pleas of 
Ireland. 

Lorp AsHTowN. 

May |. At Bath, aged 84, the Right 
Hon. Frederick Trench, Baron Ashtown, 
of Moate, co. Galway; and of Chessel- 
house, Southampton. 

His Lordship was the eldest son of 
Frederick Trench, of Moate and Wood- 
lawn, esq. by Mary, eldest daughter and 
coheiress (with her sister Catharine Ba- 
roness Dunalley) of Francis Sadlier, of 
Sopwell hall, co. Tipperary, esq. His 
father was grandson of the Very Rev. 
John Trench, Dean of Raphoe, younger 
brother to Frederick Trench, esq. of 
Garbally, grandfather of the first Earl of 
Clancarty. 

Mr. Frederick Trench sat in the last 
Parliament of Ireland for the borough of 
Portarlington; and, on the eve of the 
Union, was created a Peer of Ireland, by 
patent dated 27 Dec. 1800, with remain- 
der to the heirs male of his father. 

He married May 25, 1785, Elizabeth, 
sole daughter and heiress of Robert Ro. 
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binson, esq. M:D.; and we believe her 
ladyship, by whom he had no issue, sur- 
vives him. His body was conveyed for 
interment to the family burial place ad- 
joining the mansion at Woodlawn, co. 
Galway. 

He is succeeded in the peerage by his 
nephew Frederick-Mason, now Lest 
Ashtown, who married in 1831 Hen- 
rietta, youngest daughter of the late 
Thomas ‘Phillips Cosby, of Stradbally 
hall, Queen’s county, esq. and has issue. 





Lorp CastLEMAINF. 

April 18. At Dublin, in his 73d year, 
the Right Hon. Richard Handcock, se- 
cond Baron Castlemaine, of Moydrum, 
co. Westmeath (1812). 

Lord Castlemaine was born on the 14th 
May 1767, the younger son of the Very 
Rev. Richard Handcock, Dean of Achon- 
ry, by Sarah, only daughter and heiress 
of Richard Toler, esq. He succeeded to 
the peerage on the 7th Jan. 1839, on the 
death of his brother William Viscount 
Castlemaine, on whom the barony had 
been conferred with special remainder to 
him, but on whose death the viscounty 
became extinct, 

His Lordship married, Nov. 13, 1790, 
Anne, daughter of the late Arthur French, 
esq. of French Park, co. Roscommon, 
and aunt to the present Lord de Freyne ; 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
had issue nine sons and three daughters : 
1. the Right Hon. Richard now Lord 
Castlemaine, who was born in 1791, and 
married in 1822 Margaret, second daugh- 
ter of Michael Harris, of Dublin, esq. by 
whom he has a numerous family; 2. 
Alicia, married in 1813 to the late Rich- 
ard Boyle Bagley, esq. and died in 1828 ; 
3. William, who died young; 4. Arthur, 
deceased ; having married in 1807, Mar- 
garet, youngest daughter of Dawson Down- 
ing, of Rosegift, co. Londonderry, esq. 
(now remarried to the Hon. William Le- 
Poer Trench); 5. the Rev. John Gusta- 
vus Handcock, who died in 1838, having 
married in 1827 Frances-Flood, eldest 
daughter of the late John Howard Jes- 
sop, of Doory hall, co. Longford, esq. 
and niece to Sir Frederick Flood, Bart. 
by whom he has left issue a son anda 
daughter; 6. the Hon. Sarah, the wife of 
Major-Gen. Christopher Hamilton, C.B.; 
7. the Hon. George Handcock, who mar- 
ried in 1833 Elizabeth-Anne, youngest 
daughter of Robert Henry French, of 
Dublin,esq. and cousin to Lord de Freyne, 
and has issue; 8. the Hon. Anne, the 
wife of Colonel Sempronius Stretton, 
C.B.; 9. the Hon. Henry Robert Hand- 
cock, Captain 97th Foot ; 10, the Hon, 
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Charles ; 11. the Hon,‘ Robert-French 
Handcock, Lieut. R. Art.; and 12. 
Thomas, who died an infant. 

The funeral of Lord Castlemaine took 
place at Athlone on the 2Ist of April. 
It was attended by the numerous male 
relatives of his lordship; Major-General 
Sir Parker Carroll (the General of the 
district) followed, accompanied by Col. 
Smith, A.A.G., Lieut. Carroll, A.D.C. 
Colonel Birch, R.A., Lieut.-Col. Sir 
Gaspard Le Marchant, 99th, Major Eng- 
land, R.A. and all the field officers and 
officers of the garrison, in full military 
costume. A very affecting funeral ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Mr. 
Moffat. In his conclusion, he alluded to 
the virtuous life of the late lord, and de- 
scribed those pious feelings which guided 
his conduct through life, and were strongly 
evinced during his last severe and pro- 
tracted illness. Sir Parker Carroll, ace 
companied by Admiral French, the bro- 
ther of the dowager Lady Castlemaine, 
and General Hamilton, her son-in-law, 
accompanied the remains to the grave, in 
rear of the present Lord and his afilicted 
brothers. 





GENERAL CHARLES Count ALTEN. 

April 20. At Botzen, in the Tyrol, 
on his return to his. native land from 
Italy, which he had visited for the benefit 
of his health, in his 76th year, General 
Charles Count Alten, a Knight Grand 
Cross of the English Order of the Bath, 
of the Hanoverian Orders of St. George 
and of the Guelphs, of the Austrian 
Order of St. Stephen, the Russian Or- 
ders of St. Alexander Newsky and St. 
Anne, and of the Prussian Order of the 
Red Eagle; a Knight Commander of the 
Legion of Honour, and of the Portuguese 
Order of the Tower and Sword; a 
Knight of William of the Nether- 
lands, and of the Portuguese Order of 
Military Merit. 

Count Alten was the youngest son of 
Augustus Eberhard Baron Alten, of an 
ancient Protestant family of Wilkenburg, 
in the kingdom of Hanover, and was 
born on the 20th of October, 1764, at 
Burgwedel. At the age of twelve he was 
nominated Page of Honour to his late 
Majesty George the Third, the then 
Elector of Hanover ; and in 1781 received 
his first commission as Ensign in the 
Foot Guards of the Electorate. In 
1785 he was promoted toa Lieutenantcy, 
and in 1790 was made Aid-de-Camp to 
Field-Marshal Yon Reden, with the 
rank of Captain. In the year 1793, at 
the breaking out of the revolutionary war, 
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Captain Alten accompanied Field-Mar. 
shal Von Freitag, who commanded the Ha- 
noverian troops, as his Aid-de-Camp, in 
which capacity the first favourable oppor. 
tunity was presented to Captain Alten to 
distinguish himself before the enemy as a 
gallant and intelligent officer, having been 
present in the action of Famars, the siege 
of Valenciennes, and the affairs of Ost- 
Capelle and Rixporde. Field-Marshal 
Von Freitag having been severely wound- 
ed in the night succeeding the latter af- 
fair, Captain Alten joined the staff of 
General Count Walmoden, on whom the 
command devolved, and with whom he 
distinguished himself at the battle of 
Hondschotte, on the 8th September, 
1793. A few weeks subsequent to this 
action Captain Alten quitted the staff, in 
order to take the command of his com. 
pany in the Foot Guards, and, as Senior 
Captain, was placed at the head of a pro- 
visional battalion of (Light) Grenadiers, 
and with this corps he held the outposts 
on the Lys, between Poperingue and 
Werwick—a position of great trust and 
importance. It was here that Captain 
Alten first displayed that talent as a Light 
Infantry officer, for which he afterwards 
became so celebrated. 

In the spring of 1794 Captain Alten’s 
corps formed a portion of the garrison of 
Menin, then besieged by an overwhelm- 
ing force, and in the night of the 30th 
April took a most active and conspicuous 
share in the celebrated sortie from that 
place, under the command of General 
Von Hammerstein, Captain Alten was 
engaged in a series of minor affairs during 
the remaining part of the year 1794, which 
terminated in the passage of the Waal by 
the enemy, in the neighbourhood of Nim- 
wegen, on the llth December. The 
Allies having given up the war in Flan- 
ders in the early part of 1795, the Ha- 
noverian troops returned to their own 
country, and were shortly afterwards 
reduced to the peace-establishment, when 
Captain Alten, asa mark of special fa- 
your, was retained in active service, re- 
ceiving the rank of Major. In the year 
1800 Major Alten was about to quit the 
service, on account of ill health, but, 
instead of his resignation being accepted, 
a commission of Brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel was forwarded to him in the most 
flattering manner, which rank had been 
conferred by the Government, at the 
personal request of the Field-Marshal. 

In 1803, when the Hanoverian Corps 
were totally disbanded, according to the 
capitulation of Lauenburg, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alten was one of the first to 
quit bis native country, and cnrol himself 
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under the standard of his lawful monarch, 
by entering the British service, and many 
distinguished individuals, both officers 
and men, were, from personal regard and 
attachment, induced to follow his exam- 
ple. In November, 1803, Baron Charles 
Alten was gazetted Lieutenant-Colonel 
Commanding First Light Battalion 
King’s German Legion, the formation 
and disciplining of which he conducted 
with the utmost zeal and success; and in 
December, 1804, his Majesty was pleased 
to confer on him the Regiment, with the 
rank of full Colonel-Commandant. 

During the expedition to the North of 
Germany, in 1805.6, Colonel Alten com- 
manded the Light Brigade of the King’s 
German Legion, and, indeed, the advanced 
corps. With the expedition to Riigen 
and Danish Zealand, in the year 1807, he 
commanded the same brigade, which 
served with distinction, under his orders, 
at the taking of Copenhagen. In 1808, 
Baron Alten and his brigade, having re- 
turned from Gothenburg, where he had 
served under Sir Jolin Moore, sailed with 
the corps under that officer to Portugal, 
where being promoted to the rank of Bri- 
gadier-General, he was present in all the 
operations of this army. In the month of 
December, in Gallicia, Brigadier- General 
Alten was employed, with an additional 
Light Brigade under his orders, in cover- 
ing the main body of Sir John’s corps, 
and after a series of fatiguing flank 
marches, during which the battle of Co- 
runna had taken place, he ultimately re- 
embarked his brigades at Vigo for 
England. In 1809, Brigadier-General 
Alten was in command of his Light 
Brigade with the Walcheren expedition, 
and rendered much service during the 
siege of Flushing. In 1810, the brigade 
returned to England. Baron Alten, 
having been promoted to the rank of 
Major-General, was placed in command 
of the South-West District, at Bexhill, 
in the county of Sussex. 

At the beginning of 1811 Major-Ge- 
neral Alten embarked with his brigade a 
second time for Portugal, where, in the 
first instance, they were attached to the 
corps under the command of Marshal Be- 
resford, with whom he served at the first 
siege of Badajoz, and at Albuera. In 
the latter action the defence of the vil- 
lage and bridge was entrusted to him. 
Shortly after these occurrences, his bri- 
gade was augmented by the regiment of 
Brunswick Oels, and with them attached 
to the 7th division, the command of which, 
at the commencement of 1812, devolved 
on him, as senior officer. In April, 
1812, Major-Gen. Alten was placed 
at the head of the Light Division by 
Lord Wellington, which distinction was 
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the more flattering, as the command of 
this division was considered an appoint. 
ment denoting the utmost trust and con- 
fidence, and Major-General Alten was 
one of the junior general officers with 
the army. 

It is not proposed in this sketch to en- 
ter into details of the various military ope- 
rations in which this distinguished division 
were engaged ; suflice it to say, that whilst 
under the command of General Alten, 
it not only supported its former fame with 
the army, but enhanced the celebrity it had 
so justly acquired. General Alten com- 
manded the Light Division in the follow- 
ing general actions: Salamanca, Vittoria, 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and 
Toulouse. 

At the close of the war in 1814, on his 
resigning the command of the Light Divi- 
sion, the British officers composing it pre- 
sented their general with a valuable and 
elegant sword as a token of their regard 
and esteem. In the autumn of the same 
year, he took the command of the Hano- 
verian troops in the Netherlands, with the 
rank of Lieutenant- General in the Hano- 
verian army, and with local rank of the 
same grade in the British service. In ad- 
dition to this duty, he was appointed to 
the command of the 3rd Division by the 
Duke of Wellington, on the return of 
Napoleon from Elba in 1815. The ser- 
vices of General Alten, during the memo- 
rak’- 16th, 17th, and 18th of June, will 
evec be classed amongst the most devoted 
and glorious on military record. The 3rd 
Division, having stood the brunt of the 
battle, were supported in their steadiness, 
when exposed to immense slaughter, by 
the noble example of their heroic com- 
mander, until he was carried dangerously 
wounded from the field. 

In 1816, when recovered from his 
wounds, General Alten, who had been 
raised to the rank of Count after the battle 
of Waterloo, took the command of the 
Hanoverian troops, forming part of the 
Army of Occupation in France, with the 
rank of full General in the Hanoverian 
service. The Army of Occupation being 
withdrawn in 1818, he returned to his na- 
tive country. 

The regiment of Jiiger-Guards, being 
chiefly formed of the two light infantry 
battalions of the late King’s German Le- 
gion, was especially given to Count Alten 
by his late Majesty, George IV. and he 
was further appointed Inspector- General 
of the Infantry, in which capacity he was 
of the utmost service and benefit to the 
army. 

In 1831, his late Majesty, William IV, 
nominated Count Alten one of the Mi- 
nisters of State, and placed him at the 
head of the War Department in Hanover, 
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which appointment he continued to hold 
to the day of his death. 

On the 25th April, his remains arrived 
at his seat of Wilkenburg, near Hanover, 
and on the 2nd of May were interred, by 
order of his Majesty, with military ho- 
nours, attended by the entire civil and 
military authorities, and the whole of the 
troops composing the garrison of Hanover. 





_ Rear-Apo. Sir F. L. Maircanp. 

Dec. 30. On board his flag-ship the 
Wellesley, at sea in the vicinity of Bom- 
bay, in his 63rd year, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Frederick Lewis Maitland, K.C.B. Knt. 
of the Redeemer in Greece, and Knt. 
Commander of St. Ferdinand and Merit, 
Commander-in- Chief in the East Indies. 

Sir Frederick Maitland was the third 
son of Rear-Adm. the Hon. Frederick 
Lewis Maitland, of Rankeillour, (sixth 
son of Charles sixth Earl of Lauderdale,) 
by Margaret Dick, heiress of Rankeillour 
and Lindores in Fife, ia right of her 
mother, sister of James Macgill of Ran- 
keillour, who claimed the title of Viscount 
of Oxfurd. He was born at Rankeillour, 
Sept. 7, 1779 ; commenced his naval ca- 
reer at an early age: and after serving for 
some time as a Midshipman on board the 
Martin sloop of War, commanded by 
Capt. George Duff, was removed into the 
Southampton frigate, where he continued 
under the command of the Hon. Robert 
Forbes, until promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant in the Andromeda of 32 guns, 
April 5, 1795. The Southampton was 
attached to Earl Howe’s fleet in the me- 
morable actions of May 29 and June 1, 
1794; and was subsequently ordered to 
attend on the King at Weymouth, where 
Mr. Maitland had the honour of acting as 
sidesman to the royal family for a period 
of six weeks, during which they made daily 
excursions to sea in that ship. 

From the Andromeda, Lieut. Mait- 
land removed into the Venerable 74, 
bearing the flag of Adm. Duncan; with 
whom he continued till April 1797, when 
he proceeded to the Mediterranean sta- 
tion, for the purpose of joining Earl St. 
Vincent, who, from friendship for his 
deceased father, had offered to promote 
him whenever an opportunity should oc- 
eur. ‘Lhe flag-ship having her full com- 
plement of officers, Mr. Maitland was ap- 
pointed First Lieutenant of the King- 
fisher sloop of war, in which he assisted 
at the capture of many privateers belong- 
ing tothe enemy ; one of which, La Betsy, 
a sloop of 16 guns and 118 men, defended 
herself with considerable bravery, and up- 
on the prize money for this vessel being 
distributed, the Kingfisher’s crew sub- 
,ctibed 50/, to purchase Lieut, Maitland 
sword, 
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In Dec. 1798, the Kingfisher was 
wrecked at the entrance of the Tagus, 
when proceeding to sea under the tempo- 
rary command of Lieut. Maitland, who, 
on his arrival at Gibraltar, was tried by a 
Court- martial, and honourably acquitted 
of all blame on theoccasion. Immediately 
after his trial he was appointed Flag. 
Lieutenant to Earl St. Vincent, who 
had about that period taken up his resi- 
dence on the rock. On the 7th July 
1799 he was sent by the Earl in the Pe- 
nelope armed cutter to reconnoitre the 
French and Spanish fleets, and falling in 
with them on the following morning, was 
surrounded and compelled to surrender. 
He was conveyed prisoner to the Flag- 
ship of Adm. Gravina (who afterwards 
died from a wound received at Trafalgar), 
who received him with the utmost kind- 
ness, and upon the departure of the fleet 
from port a few days after, he was libe- 
rated, and permitted to return to Gibral- 
tar without being exchanged. He accom- 
panied Earl St. Vincent, but was imme- 
diately appointed by him to the rank of 
Commander in the Cameleon sloop,which 
he joined off E] Arish in time to be pre- 
sent at the signing of a convention be- 
tween the Commissioners appointed by 
General Kleber and the Grand Vizier, 
having for its object the evacuation of 
Egypt bythe French Republican army. 
Of this treaty a copy was brought home 
overland by Captain Maitland, who soon 
after rejoined his sloop in the Mediterra- 
nean, where he made several captures ; 
and on the 10th Dec. 1800, was appoint- 
ed by Lord Keith to the Waassenaar 64, 
armed en flute; but as that ship was lying 
at Malta, unfit for service, he obtained 
his lordship’s permission to accompany 
the expedition then preparing against the 
French in Egypt, where his conduct in 
command of the armed launches employed 
to cover the landing of Sir Ra!ph Aber- 
cromby’s army, and in the subsequent 
battles of March 13 and 21, 1801, obtain- 
ed him the thanks of the naval and mili- 
tary com manders-in-chief. 

Capt. Maitland’s post commission was 
not confirmed by the Admiralty until the 
2Ist March 1801, which was the very day 
of the great victory of Alexandria, In 
the next month he was appointed pro tem- 
pore to the Dragon 74, forming part of 
the squadron that had arrived on the 
Egyptian coast in quest of M. Gant- 
heaume; and he continued to command 
that ship, under the orders of Sir John 
Borlase Warren, till August following, 
when he was removed to la Carrere, a 
Fr ench frigate taken near Elba. He re- 
Mained in the Mediterranean until the 
pe ace of Amiens; paid off la Carrere 
QO ct. 4, 1802; and eleven days afterwards 
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was appointed, by his steady friend Earl 
St. Vincent, to the Loire, a remarkably 
fine frigate, mounting 46 guns; two boats 
of which during the night of June 27, 
1803, carried the French national brig 
Venteux, of four long 18-pounders, six 
brass 36-pr. carronades, and 82 men, 
lying close under the batteries of the Isle 


of Bas. 

On the 16th Mar. 1804, Capt. Mait- 
land captured the Braave French ship 
privateer, of 16 guns and 110 men, on the 
Irish station. In August following, 
while cruising for the protection of the 
homeward bound convoys, he had the 
good fortune to capture, after a pursuit of 
twenty hours, and a running fight of fif- 
teen minutes, the Blonde of thirty 
9-pounders, and 240 men. 

On the 3d June, 1805, he entered Mu- 
ros bay, on the coast of Spain, and the 
fort having been very gallantly carried by 
Mr. Yeo, his first Lieutenant, he took 
possession of the enemy’s vessels in the 
road, consisting of the Confiance priva- 
teer, pierced for 26 guns (none of which 
however were on board), the Belier priva- 
teer, pierced for 20 guns, and a Spanish 
merchant brig. On the 27th of the same 
month, the Common Council of the City 
of London voted him their thanks for his 
distinguished conduct on this occasion ; 
and about the same period he received an 
elegant-sword from the Committee of the 
Patriotic Fund at Lloyd’s; and on the 
18th of October following, the Corpora- 
tion of Cork resolved to present him with 
the freedom of that city in a silver box, 
as a reward for his zeal and gallantry dis- 
played on many occasions in the public 
service, and for his unremitting and suc- 
cessful exertions for the protection of the 
Trish trade. 

The last service performed by Capt. 
Maitland in 1805, was that of capturing, 
in company with the Egyptienne frigate, 
La Libre of 40 guns and 280 men, which 
ship surrendered after an obstinate resist- 
ance of half an hour, during which she 
had 20 men killed and wounded, and re- 
ceived so much damage that all her masts 
fell soon after the British had taken pos- 
session of her. The Loire on this occa- 
sion, although the first in action, had not 
a man hurt; but eight of her consort’s 
crew were wounded, one of them mor- 
tally. Capt. Maitland took the French 
frigate in tow, and arrived with her at 
Plymouth, Jan. 4, 1806, eleven days 
after the action. On the 22d of April 
following, he captured the Princess of 
Peace, Spanish privateer, pierced for 
fourteen guns, mounting one long 24. 
pounder, with a complement of 63 men. 

On the 28th November, 1806, Capt. 
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Maitland was appointed to the Emerald, 
a 36-gun frigate ; and in April 1807, he 
captured the Austerlitz French privateer, 
of 14 guns and 96 men; anda Spanish 
polacre from La Guira, laden with cocoa, 
bark, indigo, &c. He also recaptured the 
Zulema, an American ship, which had 
been taken by a French privateer. In 
July of the same year he took an Ameri- 
can brig, having on board 90 men belong- 
ing to the French ships in the Chesa- 
eake, 

On the 13th March 1808, he captured 
in the harbour of Vivero, l’Apropos, 
pierced for 16 guns, the largest schooner 
he had ever seen; and on the 2lst of 
March, in the following year, he captured 
l’Enfant de Patria, of 8 guns; and two 
days afterwards I’ Aventurier of 4 guns. 
These vessels were letters of marque, the 
former bound to the Isle of France and 
the latter to the relief of Guadaloupe. In 
the following month the Emerald was at- 
tached to the fleet under Lord Gambier, 
and formed part of the advanced squadron 
at the destruction of four French two- 
deckers in Aix roads. From this period 
he continued to cruise with his usual ac- 
tivity; and previous to his quitting the 
Emerald he was fortunate enough to add 
to his already long list of captures two 
French letters of marque, of four guns 
each, l’Incomparable brig privateer of 
eight 6-pounders, which when discovered 
was in the act of capturing an English 
merchant brig; Le Fanfaron, national 
corvette of 16 guns; La Belle Etoile let- 
ter of marque of 8 guns (pierced for 20) ; 
and L’Auguste, a remarkably fast sailing 
ship privateer of 18 guns, 

Capt. Maitland’s next appointment was 
June 3,1813, to the Goliah, a cut-down 74; 
in which ship he served about twelve 
months, on the Halifax and West India 
stations. The Goliah, being found very 
defective, was paid off at Chatham in 
Oct. 1814, and on the 15th of the en- 
suing month Captain Maitland was 
appointed to the Boyne, a second rate, 
fitting at Portsmouth for the flag of 
Sir Alexander Cochrane, Commander. 
in-Chief on the coast of America. In Jan. 
1815, he proceeded to Cork, and collect. 
ed a large fleet of transports and merchant 
vessels ; but, owing to a continuance of 
strong westerly winds, was detained at 
Cove until the return of Napoleon Buona- 
parte from Elba, when his orders were 
countermanded, and he was removed to 
the Bellerophon of 74 guns. 

Capt. Maitland sailed from Cawsand 
Bay in company with a squadron under Sir 
Henry Hotham, May 24, 1815; and was 
soon after sent by that officer to watch the 
motions of two French frigates and two 
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corvettes, lying at Rochefort, off which 
place he detained a transport, having on 
board nearly 300 soldiers from Guada- 
loupe. 

When Buonaparte, after the battle of 
Waterloo, fled to Rochefort, and there 
formed numerous plans for his escape by 
sea, the whole of them were happily frus- 
trated by the vigilance of Capt. Maitland, 
and the detachment under his orders. 
His hopes being at an end, Napoleon 
endeavoured to stipulate for his future 
treatment, but in vain; Capt. Maitland 
informing him that he had no authority 
whatever for granting terms of any sort; 
and that he could do nothing more than 
convey him and his suite to England, to be 
received in such a manner as the Prince 
Regent might think proper. Thus situat- 
ed, the fugitive at length resolved to throw 
himself on the generosity of ‘‘ the most 
powerful, the most constant, and the most 
generous of his enemies,” and accordingly 
surrendered unconditionally to Capt. 
Maitland, on the 15th July. The Bel- 
lerophon arrived in Torbay in nine days 
after Buonaparte’s surrender; and from 
thence proceeded to Plymouth, off which 
port he was removed to the Northumber- 
land on the 7th August. Previous to his 
quitting the former ship he sent one of 
his attendants to her commander, propos- 
ing to present him with a gold box, con- 
taining his portrait set with diamonds, the 
value of which was said to be 3000 gui- 
neas ; but the offer was declined by Capt. 
Maitland, who some time after addressed 
a letter to the Edinburgh Annual Regis- 
ter, correcting several misstatements con- 
tained in that publication respecting his 
prisoner, 

Early in October 1818, Capt. Mait- 
land was appointed to the Vengeur 74, 
intended to bear the flag of Rear-Adm, 
Otway, on the Leith station ; but in June 
1819, two line-of-battle ships being re- 
quired for the service in South America, 
she was directed to proceed thither under 
the orders of Sir T. M. Hardy, with whom 
she sailed from Spithead on the 9th Sept. 
Being recalled in 1820, she conveyed Lord 
Beresford from Rio de Janeiro to Lisbon, 
where she arrived on the 10th Oct. From 
thence she was ordered to Naples, where 
Capt. Maitland received the King of the 
Two Sicilies on board for a passage to 
Leghorn, on his way to attend the Con- 
gress at Laybach. His Majesty arrived at 
Leghorn, Dec. 20, and expressed his 
sense of Capt. Muaitland’s great attention 
during a very unfavourable passage of 
seven days, by personally investing him, 
immediately after his landing, with the in- 
signia of a Knight-Commander of the 
Order — Ferdinand and of Merit; 
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and presenting him with a very valuable 
gold box, containing his portrait set with 
large diamonds. 

The Vengeur arrived at Spithead from 
the Mediterranean, March 29, 1821; and, 
being found defective, was paid off at 
Sheerness, May 18th following; on 
which day Capt. Maitland commissioned 
the Genoa 74, asa guard-ship at that port, 
where he continued until Oct. 3, in the 
same year, on which day he was super- 
seded by Sir Thomas Livingston, in 
consequence of his having completed the 
usual period of service on the peace esta- 
blishment. Previous to their separation, 
the Midshipmen of the Genoa presented 
him with a very elegant sword, as a mark 
of their respect and esteem. Subsequent- 
ly he was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief in the East Indies, on which sta- 
tion he died. 

Captain Maitland was nominated a 
Companion of the Bath in 1815; anda 
Knight Commander on the 17th Nov. 
1830. He married in April 1804, Cathe- 
rine, third daughter of Daniel Connor, 
esq. of Ballybricken, in the county of 
Cork, but had no issue. 





Rear-ApMirnaL H, Stuart. 

April 9. In Upper Brook-street, 
Grosvenor-square, aged 73, Rear-Adm. 
Henry Stuart. 

This officer entered the sefvice as 
a Midshipman, on board the Alfred, 
Captain Bayne, in 1780; and served in 
the action off Martinico, on the 29th of 
April, 1781, under Sir Samuel Hood ; 
also in that of the Chesapeake, under 
Admiral Graves, on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, 1781. He was present in the ac- 
tions off St. Kitts, on the 25th, 26th, and 
27th of January, 1782, under Sir S. 
Hood, and in those of the 9th and 12th 
of April, under Lord Rodney, when 
his Captain (Bayne) was killed, and him- 
self wounded. 

On the fleet arriving at Port Royal, 
Jamaica, he joined the Caton, one of the 
ships taken, commanded by Captain 
Fisher. In the gale, in which the Ville 
de Paris and other ships were lost, the 
Caton sprung a leak, and got into Hali- 
fax, where she was hove down; she sailed 
from thence on the Ist January, 1783, 
with a convoy for England. In another 
tremendous gale, which overtook them a 
few days afterthey sailed, the ship broached 
to, carrying away the foremast, main, and 
mizen-topmast, and all the yards. In this 
gale, which lasted three weeks, the Caton 
lost her rudder, and the orlop deck beams 
fellin. It was thirteen weeks before she 
reached Antigua, where she was again 
hove down, and arrived in England in 
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October, 1783. Mr. Stuart next served 
on the Jamaica station five years, under 
Admiral Innes and Sir Alan Gardner, in 
the Europa, and in the Goliah and Al- 
cide, under Sir Andrew Douglas. 

In 1793 he joined the Queen, Sir Alan 
Gardner, in the West Indies. In Octo- 
ber of that year, he obtained his promo- 
tion as Lieutenant, and was appointed to 
the Weazle brig, in which he served two 
years under the Honourable Captain 
Murray and Sir Willoughby Lake, in the 
North sea. In 1795 he joined the Carys- 
fort, and was removed to the Suffolk, 
Admiral Rainier, as first Lieutenant, and 
was then appointed to, and fitted out a 
fire-ship at Calcutta. In 1797 he was 
appointed to the command of the Fox, in 
which he served four years, two of which 
in the Red Sea, under Admiral Blankett. 
He attained the rank of Post Captain, 
Oct. 16, 1800. In 1801 he was appoint- 
ed to the command of the Chiffone. His 
Majesty King William, when Lord High 
Admiral, gave him the Gloucester, when 
he was sent to the Mediterranean to rein- 
force the squadron under Sir P. Malcolm ; 
and in 1830 he obtained the rank of Rear- 
Admiral 





Rear-ApM. Brine. 

Jan. 28. At Boldre hill, near Ly- 
mington, aged 70, Augustus Brine, esq. 
a retired Rear- Admiral. 

He was the eldest son of Adm. James 
Brine, who died at Blandford in 1814. 
He was made a Lieutenant in 1790, a 
Commander in 1798, and a Post Cap- 
tain in 1802. During the war he held an 
appointment in the Sea Fencible service ; 
and commanded the Medway, a third rate. 
In July 1814 he captured the United 
States’ brig of war Syren, pierced for 18 
guns, with a complement of 137 men, 
He attained the rank of Rear- Admiral in 
1837. 

His only son, the Rey. Augustus James 
Brine, M.A. of Exeter college, Oxford, 
has married since his father’s death, on 
the 10th March, Helen, daughter of 
Philip R. Lempriere, esq. of Rozel 
manor-house, Jersey. 

Sir Roser Seprines, F.R.S. 

April 25. At his house in Taunton, 
aged 72, Sir Robert Seppings, F.R.S., for 
many years Surveyor of the British Navy. 

Sir Robert commenced his career as a 
naval architect under the late Sir John 
Henslow, and was in the service of his 
country in that capacity for nearly, if not 
quite, fifty years, during which period his 
improvements in ship-building were nu- 
merous and important, and bis fidelity 
and exertions such as to call forth on 
several occasions the testimony of the 
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Committee of Finance, and the marked 
approbation of both Houses of Par- 
liament. Sir Robert Seppings was a 
member of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, honorary member of the Philoso- 
phical Society of Cambridge, and a cor- 
responding member of the Philosophical 
Society at Rotterdam. The Copley 
medal, as well as the gold medal of the 
Society of Arts, were awarded to him. 
The Emperor of Russia presented him 
with a splendid vase, and the Kings of 
Denmark and Holland both testified their 
sense of his professional merits by send- 
ing to him memorials of their approbation. 
Amongst the other public honours paid 
to Sir Robert it was proposed by the 
University of Oxford to confer on him 
the honorary degree of D.C.L., at the 
commemoration in 1836; but he was 
compelled to decline it in consequence of 
severe indisposition. Sir Robert leaves, 
we believe, several children; one of his 
daughters is the wife of Edward Lock, 
esq. banker, of Oxford; and another is 
united to Daniel Godfrey, esq. a solicitor, 
of Abingdon. Lady Seppings died at 
Taunton a few years since. 





Tuomas Mannine, Esa. 

May 2. At Bath, where he had been 
residing for nearly two years, aged 67, the 
celebrated linguist Thomas Manning, 
esq. of Orange Grove, Dartford. 

The subject of the present notice was 
born in1774 at Diss in Norfolk, the second 
son of the Rev. Wm, Manning, Rector of 
that parish. After receiving a liberal edu- 
cation he entered at Cambridge, where he 
studied intensely ; and numbered as his 
friends some of the most celebrated men 
of the time, amongst whom were Dr. 
Davy, Professor Porson, and Charles 
Lamb, who addressed to him the greater 
portion of the letters lately edited and 
published by Serjeant Talfourd. During 
his residence he was greatly distinguished 
for his mathematical attainments, and 
published in 1798 the celebrated work 
bearing his name on Algebra, in two vo- 
lumes, 8vo. besides a smaller volume on 
arithmetic. 

Affecting, however, the plain dress of 
the Quakers, and with it adopting their 
strong repugnance to all oaths and tests, 
he felt himself debarred from all academic 
honours and preferments; he therefore 
left the university without taking a de- 
gree, and directed his attention to the 
acquisition of medical knowledge. 

For some time his imagination had 
brooded over the mysterious empire of 
China, or, as Elia expresses it in one of 
his letters, ‘‘ Mr. Manning had begun to 
be haunted with the idea of = and to 
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talk of going thither ;” with this impres- 
sion he now entirely devoted his studies 
to the language of that country, and be- 
came one of the best Sinese scholars in 
the world, and a rival to Dr. Morrison, 
M. St. Julien, M. Klaproth, and M. 
Abel Remusat, with all of whom he be- 
came intimately acquainted. 

Mr. Manning having long indulged the 
desire of travelling, at last sailed for Can- 
ton, and from thence repeatedly essayed 
to penetrate into the Celestial Empire ; 
his endeavours were, however, fruitless, 
although supported by the whole of the 
factory influence at Macao and Canton. 
The dearest object of his heart being thus 
frustrated, he journeyed to Calcutta, and 
thence attempted to achieve his project 
by traversing the territory of Thibet. He 
long resided at Hilassa, its chief city, 
under the special patronage of the Lama, 
and when he departed received the Lama’s 
benediction, being the first Englishman 
thus distinguished. 

In 1802 Mr. Manning was in Paris in 
daily habits of intimacy with the ex- 
Director Carnot, who was then deeply 
wrapped in his algebraical studies, and 
frequent notes passed between them, 
** concernant les factions des equations.”’ 

About 1809 we again find Mr. Man- 
ning at Canton preparing to go to Cochin 
China, and as he then states the master 
of fifteen languages. At a subsequent 
period in Paris, whilst the war was raging 
with the intensest fury, and even Lord 
Elgin (one of our ambassadors), in com- 
mon with other British subjects then in 
France, were imprisoned, Mr. Manning 
was (with the connivance of his old 
amis Carnot et Talleyrand,) allowed to 
remain at a friend’s house. Napoleon 
learning this disobedience signed a special 
order for him to be arrested by the police, 
and sent to a depdt. Intimation was 
given of this proceeding to Talleyrand, 
who immediately craved an interview with 
the emperor, and earnestly pleaded an 
exemption from the hard decree on the 
ground of his being a most celebrated sa- 
vant—with great difficulty the prayer was 
accorded. 

Some time after Mr. Manning hada 
most earnest desire to revisit his native 
clime for the purpose of arranging his af- 
fairs, which from his long and repeated 
absences had become requisite, as well as 
to behold again the scenes in which 
he had passed his earliest days. Talley- 
rand obtained for him a passport to China, 
vii Rotterdam, with leave to call at Eng- 
land. It not then being his wish to re- 


visit the Celestial Empire, he endeavour- 
ed to persuade ‘Talleyrand to again see the 
emperor, and request a permet d’embarca« 
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tion for England ; the wily minister, well 
acquainted with the temper of his impe- 
rious master, ‘* whose will was law,” re- 
presented the ill grace with which even 
the obnoxious document had just been 
signed—begged him to content himself 
with the boon already granted, telling 
him that such was the hatred borne by 
Napoleon to the English name that an- 
other application would be most likely to 
induce the emperor to rescind the pass- 
port altogether, and that it would be ad- 
visable to depart instanter. The hint 
was taken, and Mr. M. left Paris with- 
out delay. Years rolled on, the con- 
queror of kings, the arbiter of the desti- 
nies of the world, the Corsican to whom 
monarchs boasting shields of an hundred 
quarterings had humbly solicited alliance, 
had become a prisoner to the foes he so 
much detested, and was imprisoned ona 
paltry rocky island far from his former 
sway. During this interval, armed with 
the imperial fiat, Mr. M. after settling his 
affairs in England, had again crossed the 
seas and journeyed in a distant hemis- 
phere, visiting monarchs whose names 
were as little known as the countries they 
governed. 

Shortly after this, his services, with 
those of Sir G. Staunton, were solicited 
by the British Government for Lord Am- 
herst’s Embassy to China, and they em- 
barked with Hastings Toone, esq. J. F. 
Davis, esq. Rev. Robert Morrison, and 
Alexander Pierson, esq. in the E. I. 
cruiser the ‘‘ Discovery,” and sailed for 
the Lenna Island, where on the 9th July 
1816 they were joined by the ‘‘ Alceste,”’ 
having the Ambassador on board. A 
trivial circumstance nearly deprived the 
embassy of Mr. M.’s company in the only 
official character he ever filled. For many 
years he had with pride cultivated a mag- 
nificent beard. Lord A. abhorred all such 
decorations, and wished it to be shaven 
off ; this was considered as an indignity, 
and he with Sir G. Staunton refused to 
proceed further. A timely amende ho- 
norable was made, and they with the 
Ambassador and the rest .of his suite 
reached Pekin, were refused admission 
to the emperor unless a degrading cere- 
mony was submitted to, and were neces- 
sitated to retrace their steps. For four 
months they travelled through the heart 
of the country, and for six weeks they 
were on the river Yang-tse-kyang, and 
sailed partly across that great inland sea 
the Po-yang lake to Nang-tchang-foo. 
On New Year’s day they reached Canton, 
and were lodged in a temple. Mr. Man. 
ning, still accompanying the embassy, em- 
barked with it on board the Alceste to re- 
turn to England. Onthe 17th of Feb. 
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the vessel struck upon a rock in the 
straits of Gaspar, near Sunda, and imme- 
diately went down: fortunately no lives 
were lost; Lord Amherst, his son, and 
secretary reached Batavia in one of the 
ship’s boats, and sent the ‘ Ternate” to 
** Middle Island,’’ where the crew had 
been left. After this melancholy acci- 
dent the Ambassador and suite took their 
passage homeward in the Cesar of Lon- 
don, 

The report of their return reached the 
exiled emperor Napoleon at St. Helena. 
Mr. Manning was casually mentioned : 
the name was remembered, and curiosity 
was evinced to have an interview when 
the vessel touched at the island. 

On the first of July, 1817, the Cesar 
anchored, and the whole of the members 
of the embassy were permitted to pay 
their respects to the exile of Longwood. 

Whilst dining with Sir Hudson Lowe 
and Sir Pulteney Malcolm, with whom 
Mr. M. had been previously acquainted, 
Sir Hudson communicated to Mr. Man. 
ning Napoleon’s request for an interview 
with him, and accorded permission to 
visit the ex- Emperor upon his pledging his 
honour to address Napoleon by no other 
title than that of General Buonaparte, pur- 
suant to the order of the British Govern- 
ment. Attended by two aid-de-camps 
he went to Longwood, where, after a 
long conversation upon the resources, 
manners, and customs of the Chinese, 
ere he took his departure, he thanked 
Napoleon for allowing him to leave 
France some years previously. Buona- 
parte sharply asked, ‘‘ Who signed the 
passport?” Mr. M. with great tact re- 
plied, bowing, ‘‘ Par ?Empéreur.” Na- 
poleon’s face was immediately suffused 
with the deepest crimson. The delicate 
allusion to his lost power was duly appre- 
ciated. 

In 1827, Mr. M. again went to Italy 
with the intention of remaining some 

ears. Upon the 18th February, 1829, 
e applied at Naples to our ambassador 
for a passport to Rome, and on the fol- 
lowing April 9 it was visé for Florence. 
On the 26th of May, at the prefecture of 
police in Paris, it was countersigned for 
Dieppe, from whence he embarked for 
his native land the 4th of June. 

Impaired as his constitution was by a 
long residence in eastern climes, his 
health shattered by the privations and fa- 
tigues incidental to his laborious voyages, 
he was now anxious for a quiet abode 
where he could devote the remainder of 
his days to peaceful meditation. But his 
name was known, and eagerly was his 
company sought by the noblest and most 
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distinguished in the land, who competed 
with the greatest avidity for the honour of 
his temporarily residing in their town or 
country mansions. 

A strong attachment to study, and an 
invincible passion to retirement, however, 
induced him to leave an old friend, Sir 
G. Tuthill’s residence, where he was 
staying, and bury himself in the obscurity 
of village lodgings. For this purpose, 
about five or six years since he went to 
Bexley, and some time after hired a small 
newly-erected cottage at Orange Grove, 
near Dartford, of a Mr. Kemp, This 
place he never furnished, but contented 
himself with a few chairs of the com- 
monest description, and some deal laths. 
He would not suffer a single carpet on 
any of his floors, nor a strip of paper on 
his walls—they were simply whitewashed ; 
yet in this hermit-like retreat, buried in 
the finest Chinese library in Europe, he 
was visited by the greatest characters of 
the age, some of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, and the most distinguished literati ; 
none of whom objected to taking their 
chop beneath this humble roof in his 
company. Exceedingly eccentric, about 
two years and a half since he again began 
to let his beard grow while staying at 
Brighton, which ere he returned reached 
to his breast, and, being of a milky white- 
ness, gave him a most venerable and pa- 
triarchal appearance. He vowed no 
razor should defile his head; but, at 
length becoming annoyed by the imperti- 
nent remarks of strangers whenever he 
appeared abroad, and having determined 
upon retiring to Bath by the advice of his 
medical attendant, after experiencing in 
1838 a paralytic shock which disenabled 
him from using his right hand, he actually 
plucked out the whole of this hair by the 
roots with his left, ere he went from 
Orange Grove. From that time he con- 
stantly resided in that city, and there died 
of apoplexy May the 2nd, 1840, sur- 
rounded by a few chosen friends, the ad- 
mirers of his splendid and extraordinary 
attainments, and on the 8th was buried in 
the Abbey church. 

Mr. Manning very materially assisted 
the translators of the different Chinese 
works that within these few years have 
appeared, and at Orange Grove revised 
the proof sheets of the Reports on the 
Poor Laws, published by order of the 
House of Commons. He has left behind 
a vast collection of letters, many of them 
from the most celebrated men in Europe; 
also numerous writings in the Chinese 
language, but no manuscript sufficiently 
advanced for publication. 

His valuable and unique Chinese li- 
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brary, which fills five or six large pack- 

ages, is intended by his relatives to be 

presented to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Dartford. A.J. D. 





Rev. Joun BLAckWELL, B.A. 

May 19. At Cardigan, aged 42, the 
Rey. John Blackwell, B. A. Rector of 
Manerdivy, Pembrokeshire. 

He entered as a clerk of Jesus College, 
Oxford, in 1824; proceeded B.A. June 
5, 1828; and in 1832 was presented to the 
rectory of Manerdivy by Lord Brougham, 
then Lord Chancellor, who, ever ready 
to patronise men distinguished for their 
talents, having heard of Mr. Blackwell’s 
fame as a Welsh scholar, and also of his 
being an able, eloquent, and powerful 
preacher, was delighted in having it in 
his power to confer unasked this benefice 
upon him. On receiving the presenta- 
tion, Mr. Blackwell wrote an excellent 
letter of thanks to Lord Brougham, with 
which his lordship was so pleased that he 
frequently spoke of it among his friends 
with delight. His lordship afterwards 
engaged him to undertake the editorship 
of the carry, “ten a magazine on the 
plan of the ‘* Penny Magazine,” published 
by the Society for Diffusing Useful 
Knowledge. The ‘ Cylehgrawn” was 
conducted with great ability ; and it will 
remain a lasting monument of Mr. Black- 
well’s great command of the Welsh lan. 
guage. His translations from the English 
are perfect models worthy of being imi- 
tated. They contain the purest Welsh ; 
and in them is not lost the spirit and 
vigour of the originals. In no modern 
publication is to be found language supe- 
rior as to elegance of style or purity of 
diction. Having formed a clear and cor- 
rect idea himself, Mr. Blackwell could 
convey the same to others in words the 
most simple, choice, and appropriate that 
could be found. His sentences flow like 
a strong majestic stream, carrying the 
reader along with delightful pleasure. Not 
only did Mr. Blackwell succeed as a prose 
writer, but also as a poet. His national 
air to the tune of Ar hyd y nos, and his 
elegy on Bishop Heber, are master-pieces; 
and if some kind and patriotic friend 
would but undertake to collect his poeti- 
cal pieces together, with a selection from 
his many prose compositions, and publish 
them, he would not only be paying a just 
tribute to his memory, but also be confer- 
ring a lasting obligation on all lovers of 
Welsh literature. Mr. Blackwell was 
afflicted with long illness, first occasioned 
by too close an application to the ** Cylch- 
grawn,” which, in addition to his parochial 
duties, gave him no time for recreation. 
Under his heavy afflictions, however, he 
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expressed perfect submission to the will 
of Heaven, and evinced throughout great 
christian resignation.—Ouford Herald. 





Henry Wreicut, Ese. 

May 10. Aged 80, Henry Wreight, 
esq. of the firm of Wreight and Hilton, 
bankers, Faversham. 

This gentleman, a bachelor, without 
relatives, appears to have entertained, 
through an economical life, a determina- 
tion to benefit, by his will, the poor and 
needy of the town in which he resided. 
He has left nearly 100,000/. as follows : 
—To his executors, Giles Hilton, esq. 
of Preston, and Frederick Giraud, esq. 
of Faversham, he has bequeathed freehold 
property, and to the latter the contents of 
his dwelling-house in Faversham, includ- 
ing a valuable library and numerous prints, 
collected with considerable taste : 4,000/, 
to various persons, as tokens of regard. 
Also to the Canterbury Hospital 1002., 
and 1002. to the Magdalen, in St. George’s 
Fields, all free from legacy duty. The 
large residue of about 75,0007. he gives to 
the trustees of charities appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor, in trust. Some of the 
interest arising from this capital he ap- 
propriates, namely, 180/. per annum, to 
the occupants of twelve alms-houses built 
by him in his life; 427. per annum to the 
six widows in Mendstfield’s alms-houses ; 
10/. per annum to the poor man occupying 
an unendowed alms-house of Napleton’s 
charity; 5/. per annum to each of the 
friendly societies of the town; 12/. per 
annum to the national schools; 5/. per 
annum to the Benevolent Society; 2/. 
per annum to the Lying-in Charity. The 
remaining yearly interest to be given to 
any inhabitants of the town of Faversham 
in want or distress, by the said trustees, 
they using their best judgment for its 
disposal. ‘The capital may be lent, at a 
low rate of interest, to the Company of 
Dredgermen, when too poor to stock their 
grounds with brood-oysters, or to any in- 
dustrious inhabitants of the town needing 
assistance, the trustees taking the best 
security they can for repayment. 





James SELLETH, Esa. 

May 6. At Norwich, aged 76, James 
Selleth, esq. an excellent artist. 

In the beginning of his career he was 
employed as a painter of heraldry, &c. 
He soon, however, evinced an earnest 
desire for improvement in art; and be- 
came a student at the Royal Academy, 
where he attended the lectures of Profes- 
sors Reynolds, Barry, &c.; and he prac- 
tised afterwards as a miniature painter, in 
which his peculiar delicacy of handling 


afforded him great facility, Subsequently, 
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settling in his native city, his favourite 
pursuit seems to have been the delineation 
of fruit, flowers, and still life, in oil and 
water-colours, which he brought to great 
perfection. His pictures are remarkable 
for finish, transparency, and a variety of 
tints and surface, to be obtained only by 
a knowledge of handling, grafted upon 
the study of nature. Constantly labour- 
ing to find employment for an active 
mind, he occupied himself in his later 
years in painting architectural and other 
subjects. In 1815 he served the office of 
president of the Norwich Society of Ar- 
tists, having been one of the early mem- 
bers of that body. 

Few members of his profession have 
been more respected during a long life. 
He departed ‘full of years,’’ and in the 
entire eajoyment of his art—which he was 
enabled to pursue until within a few hours 
previous to his decease—leaving a charac- 
ter that all may applaud; both as to his 
industry as an artist, and his integrity as 
a man.—Art Union. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

Jov. 20. At Arromanza, one of the 
New Hebrides, being murdered by the 
natives, the Rev. J. Williams, mis- 
sionary, and author of a volume of Mis- 
sionary Travels; and Mr. Harris, mis- 
sionary to the Marquesas. 

March 16. Aged 53, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Nunn, Minister of St. Clement’s 
chapel, Manchester. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1814, 
M.A. 1817. 

March 23. At Salisbury, aged 81, the 
Rev. James Cutler, Prebendary of that 
cathedral, and Rector of Leckford, 
Hampshire. He was a son of Richard 
Cutler, esg. of Hertford; was educated 
at Merchant-taylors’ school, and thence 
elected a Scholar of St. John’s college, 
Oxford, in June 1777, he graduated B.A. 
1781, M.A. 1785, B.D. 1790, and was 
presented to the sinecure reetory of Leck- 
ford by the college in 1809. He has be- 
queathed to the Salisbury Infirmary, 500/.; 
to the Winchester Hospital, 5007. ; to the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 300/.; to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, 3,000/.; and to the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, 2000/. ; to 
be paid three months after the decease of 
his sister, 

March 24. At Pembroke, aged 42, 
the Rev. James Robertson Holcombe, 
Vicar of Steventon, Berks, and a Pre- 
bendary of St. David’s and of Brecon. 
He was matriculated a Commoner of 
Jesus college, Oxford, in 1817, was 
elected a Scholar in 1820, and a Fellow 
in 1821; he graduated B,A, 1820, M.A. 
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1823, B.D. 1832. He was presented to 
Steventon in 1825, by the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster; and to his 
prebend by Bishop Burgess. He was 
seized with apoplexy whilst performing 
service in Pembroke church, on Sunday 
March 22, and died two days after. 

March 26. At Foulmire, Cambridge- 
shire, aged 38, the Rev. William Mer- 
chant. 

March 27. Aged 77, the Rev. Jacob 
Hodgson, Perpetual Curate of Crosby, 
Lancashire, in the parish of Sephton. 

March 28. At Wormingford, Essex, 
aged 59, the Rev. Rushton Robinson 
Bailey, Chaplain of the Tower of Lon- 
don, and Rector of the church of St. 
Peter ad Vincula within the ‘Tower and 
Perpetual Curate of Culpho, Suffolk, 
He was, during the French war, an officer 
in the army, but at the peace, being an 
excellent classic scholar, entered the 
church. He was appointed by the Duke 
of Wellington, about fifteen years back, 
Chaplain of the Tower, and he also pos- 
sessed a considerable patrimonial property 
in Suffolk, and was presented to the 
church of Culpho in 1815, by T. T. Gury 
don, esq. Mr. Bailey has left two sons 
in the church, who received the first ru- 
diments of their education | successively 
at Merchant-taylors’ School and at Cam- 
bridge. As a clergyman Mr. Bailey was 
highly esteemed by all who knew him, 
and as a gentleman for his urbanity of 
manners. 

At Brinklow, Warwickshire, aged 
75, the Rev. Richard Rouse Bloxam, 
D.D. Rector of that parish, and Vicar 
of Bulkington. Dr. Bloxam was a na- 
tive of Aulcester, was entered at Rug- 
by School Jan. 24, 1777; and as a 
school-boy, an exhibitioner, a Master, and 
a Fellow, he was for sixty-three years a 
member of that institution. He entered at 
Christ church, Oxford, in October 1782, 
and graduated B. A. 1787, M.A. 1790, B. 
and D.D. 1810. He was presented to 
the rectory of Brinklow in 1798, by Lord 
Chancellor Loughborough, and to Bulk- 
ington in 1803 by Lord Chancellor 
Eldon. He married Anne, sister to the 
late Sir Thomas Lawrence, President of 
the Royal Academy: she died Sept. 6, 
1835 


March 29. In London, the Rev, 
Thomas Davis, Fellow of Merton col- 
lege, Oxford. He took the degree of 
M.A. in 1809. 

In his 79th year, the Rev. John King, 
M.A. late Perpetual Curate of St. 
James’s church, Leeds. 

The Rev. Charles Fowler, for fifty- 
nine years Vicar Choral of the col- 
legiate church of Southwell, Vicar of 
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Eaton, Perpetual Curate of Morton and 
of Woodborough, and Vicar of Rolleston, 
all in Nottinghamshire. He was for- 
merly Fellow of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1780, 
M.A. 1783. 


At the residence of his uncle, the Rev. 
James Spry, West Bromwich, Stafford- 
shire, in his 24th year, the Rev. Joseph 
Henry Spry, of Jesus college, Oxford ; 
only son of Lt.-Col. W. B. Spry, of 
the Madras army. He was matriculated 
a Commoner of Jesus college, in 1836, 
and took the degree of B.A. in Novem- 
ber last. 

March 30. At Fyfield rectory, Essex, 


in his 75th year, the Rev. Robert Gibson.: 


He was of Trinity hall, Cambridge, 
LL.B, 1798. 

The Rev. Thomas Jones, Rector of 
Llanhillaeth, and Perpetual Curate of 
Mynyddyslwyn, Monmouthshire. He 
was collated to the latter living in 1817 
by Dr. Marsh, then Bishop of Landaff ; 
and presented to the former in 1818 by 
the Earl of Abergavenny. 

April 2. At the rectory, Stanton le 
Dale, Derbyshire, aged 48, the Rev. John 
Dale Wawn, Domestic Chaplain to Earl 
Stanhope. 

April 3. The Rev. John Eddowes, 
Vicar of Belton, Leicestershire. He 
was formerly of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, when he took the degree of B.A. 
in 1783; and he was presented to Belton 
in 1810 by the Marquess of Hastings. 

At Rock, Worcestershire, aged 58, the 
Rev. Henry William Hill, Rector of that 
parish, and for nearly twenty years a 
magistrate for that county. He was the 
fourth son of the late Thomas Hill, esq. 
of Dennis House, co. Stafford. He was 
of Jesus college, Cambridge, B.A. 1806 ; 
and was presented to his liviag (value 
£1000 a year) by Mr. Wigley in 112. 

April 5. Aged 27, the Rev. Mr. Wil- 
liams, Curate of Peterston super Ely, 
near Cardiff. He was found dead in a 
field, and is supposed to have fallen in a 
fit when taking his morning’s walk. 

April 6. At San Luca de Barra- 
meda, near Cadiz, after a long illness, 
aged 43, the Rev. Henry Rycroft, a 
Prebendary of Lincoln, Rector of Trus- 
thorpe and Wyvell with Hungarton, and 
Vicar of Mumby, brother to Sir Richard 
“C. H. Rycroft, Bart. He was the third 
and youngest son of Sir Nelson Rycroft, 
the second Baronet, by his first wife 
Charlotte, daughter of Henry Read, of 
Crowood, co. Wilts, esq. He was 


collated by Bishop Pelham (who had 
married his aunt, a daughter of Sir Rich- 
ard Rycroft the first Bart.) to the pre- 
bend of Scamblesby with Melton Ross in 
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1822, to the vicarage of Mumby in 1823, 
and to that of Wyvell in 1824; and insti- 
tuted to Trusthorpe on his own petition, 
as patron, in 1832. 

April 8. At Liddell Lodge, near Long- 
town, Cumberland, the Rev. William 
Irving, Fellow Commoner of Jesus col- 
lege, Oxford. He was the only son of 
the late Wm. Irving, esq. of Mellifont 
Abbey, near Wells, Somerset: he en- 
tered at Jesus college in 1827, and gra- 
duated B.A. 183], M.A. 1834. 

April9. Aged 73, the Rev. Richard 
Carey, Rector of Barrowden, Rutland- 
shire,and a Prebendary of York. He 
was brother to the Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph, was of Worcester college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1787; was presented to Bar- 
rowden by the Marquess of Exeter in 
1795; and was collated by the Arch- 
bishop of York to the prebend of Knares- 
borough in 1815. 

At Stoke Goldington, Bucks, aged 
85, the Rev. William Drake, M.A. Vi- 
car of Oadby, Leicestershire, to which 
church he was presented in 1794 by 
George Wrighte, esq. 

At his rooms in St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, aged 70, the Rev. John 
Palmer, B.D. the senior Fellow of that 
Society, and formerly Professor of Ara- 
bicin the University of Cambridge. He 
took the degree of B.A. in 1792, being 
the Senior Wrangler of that year, pro- 
ceeded M.A. 1795, B.D. 1802; was ap- 
pointed Professor of Arabic in 1804, and 
was succeeded in that chair by Professor 
Lee in 1819. 

April 10. The Rev. W. T. Charlton 
Staunton, Vicar of Aslackby, Lincoln- 
shire. He entered as a Gentleman 
Commoner of Magdalen college, Ox- 
ford, in 1821, graduated B.A. 1827, 
M.A. 1828; and was recently present- 
ed to Aslackby. 

April 13. Aged 46, the Rev. Charles 
Evatt, Rector of Monaghan, Ireland. 

April 17. At Pylle, near Shepton Mal- 

let, aged 65, the Rev. Henry Hody Ro- 
gers, Rector of that parish. He was of 
Wadham college, Oxford, B.C.L. 1799, 
and was presented to Pylle in 1826, by 
the present Lord Portman. 
April 18. At his father’s, the Rev. 
Benjamin Bunbury, Curate of Rathfarn- 
ham; second son of Thos. Chas. Bun- 
bury, esq. of Blackrock, co. Dublin. 

At Durham, the Rev. Luke Ripley, 
Rector of Ilderton and Vicar of Alnham, 
Northumberland, and Bursar of the Uni- 
versity of Durham. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1817, M.A. 1820. He was former- 
ly one of the masters of Durham school, 
and was presented to the churches of Aln- 
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ham and Iiderton by the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland in 1833. 

April 22. At Fenny Compton, War. 
Wickshire, aged 63, the Rev. Charles Ke- 
meys Watkins, Rector of that parish. 
He was matriculated of Corpus Christi 
college, Oxford, in 1794, elected scholar 
1795, Probationary Fellow 1803, and ac- 
tual Fellow 1805; he proceeded B.A. 
1798, A.M. 1802, B.D. 1811, and he 
was presented to his living by that 
society in 1821. Mr. Watkins devoted 
more than 7002. a year to acts of charity. 

April 23. The Rev. John Newman, 
Vicar of Childerditch and Witham, Essex. 
He was-of Corpus Christi college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1787, as 
7th Junior Optime ; M.A. 1805; he was 
presented to Childerditch in 1805 by Lord 
Petre, and collated to Witham in 1822, by 
Dr. Howley, then Bishop of London. 

April 24. Aged 41, the Rev. Lewis 
Roberts, Rector of Llanddulas, co. Den- 
bigh, to which he was collated in 1827 by 
Dr. Luxmoore, then bishop of St. Asaph. 

At Stokeclymesland rectory, Cornwall, 
aged 37, the Rev. Bedford Kenyon. He 
was a Gentleman Commoner of St. Mary 
hall, Oxford, where he took the degree of 
M.A. in 1835. 

April 26. In Keppel-street, Russell- 
square, the Rev. John Hillman Watkins, 
late Curate of Stisted, Essex. 

April 28. Aged 63, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Bourchier, Rector of Branttield, 
Herts. His father and grandfather, of the 
same names, both held the same benefice 
(see their epitaphs in Clutterbuck’s Hert- 
fordshire, vol. ii. p. 50). He was the only 
son of the Rev. Edward Bourchier, 
M.A. who died in 1785, by Catharine, 
second daughter of William Wollaston, 
esq. of Finborough, Suffolk, and grand- 
daughter of the author of ‘The Religion 
of Nature displayed.” He was a mem- 
ber of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of B.A. 1798, 
M.A. 1802; and was institutedto Brant- 
field on his own petition, as patron, in 
1800. 

At Bognor, the Rev. Joseph Sibley, 
Vicar of Enstone, Oxfordshire. Hewas 
formerly a Commoner of St. John’s 
college, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. 1812, M.A. 1815; and was pre- 
sented to his living by Lord Dillon in 
1830. 

In Welbeck-street, in his 85th year, the 
Rev. James Smirnove, during sixty years 
Chaplain to the Russian Embassy. 

Lately. The Rev. R. Boyd, Rector of 
Taghmon, co. Wexford. 

Aged 85, the Rev. William Butlin, 
M.A. for fifty-eight years Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Road, Northamptonshire, and for 
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forty-nine Perpetual Curate of Hartwell, 
in the same county. 

At Lisburn, Ireland, aged 44, the Rev. 
Richard Carleton, Curate of Killead. 

The Rev. M. Cassidy, Curate of New- 
tonards, co. Down. 

Aged 88, the Rev. Edward Cresswell, 
Vicar of Radford, Nottinghamshire, to 
which (a living of under 300/. a year, with 
a population of 10,000 souls,) he was 
presented in 1803 by Lord Chancellor 
Eldon. 

Aged 73, the Rev. Thomas Ewbank, 
for thirty-six years Rector of Elton, co, 
Durham. 

Aged 36, the Rev. Thomas Harrinson, 
Curate of Bardsey, Yorkshire. 

Aged 29, the Rev. John Davies Jones, 
Curate of the new church at Aberayron, 
Cardiganshire ; only surviving son of the 
late Rev. David Jones, Rector of Cilie- 
Ayron. 

Aged 74, the Rev. G. Keatinge, Vicar 
of Mostrim, Edgeworthstown, co. Long- 
ford. 

The Rev. Thomas King, Rector of 
Templeconnell and Kilbolane, co, Cork. 

Aged 71, the Rev. W. Mauleverer, 
Rector of Tynan, co. Armagh, 

At Chilcompton, co. Somerset, aged 
29, the Rev. Arthur Mogg, Curate of 
Pauldon and Farringdon, Somersetshire. 
He was matriculated a Commoner of 
Queen’s college, Oxford, in 1832, and 
took the degree of B.A. in 1836. 

Aged 82, the Rev. J. Moore, Rector of 
the united parishes of Molahiffe and Ki- 
leredane, co. Kerry. 

At Steyning, Sussex, aged 75, the Rev. 
John Penfold, Vicar ot that place, and 
Rector ot Pycombe. He was of St. 
Alban hall, Oxford, M.A. 1798; was 
presented to Steyning in 1792 by Sir J. 
Honeywood, and to Pyecombe in 1818 by 
Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

The Rev. T. Sneyd, Rector of Lavy, 
co. Cavan. 

The Rev. James Stoughton, Rector of 
Sparham and Foxley, Norfolk. He was 
of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1791, and was presented to both 
his livings in 1792 by E. Lombe, esq. 

May 3. At Bedford, aged 81, the Rey. 
Thomas Gadsby, for fifty-five years Vicar 
of Wootton, Beds. He was formerly of 
Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. 1781, M.A. 1784; 
and was instituted to his living in 17%5. 

May 4. At Thornycroft hall, Che- 
shire, aged 69, the Rev. Charles Thorny- 
croft. He was paternally descended from 
the ancient family of Mytton, of Halston, 
co. Salop, being the son of the Rev. 
Charles Mytton, of Halston, and Rector 
of Eccleston, Cheshire, He was of 
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Brazenose college, Oxford, M.A. 1795, 
and on his father’s death in 1801 was ap- 
pointed to succeed him in the rectory of 
Eccleston, which he resigned in 1832. 
He took the name of Thornycroft by royal 
license dated 29 Oct.1831, pursuant to the 
will of Edward Thornycroft, esq. dated 
18 May 1815, to whose estates he suc- 
ceeded after the death of Eleanor and 
Anne, sisters of the testator (see Orme- 
rod’s_ Cheshire, iii. 361). Mr. Thorny- 
croft died the 20th Jan. 1817 ; his elder 
sister 26 June 1823, and the younger 6 
Sept. 1831. The gentleman whose death 
we record was not related to the family. 

May 5. At Calne, aged 54, the Rev. 
Charles Awdry, of the Paddocks, near 
Chippenham, for many years Curate of 
Tytherton Lucas 

At Eton college, the Rev. John Briggs, 
M.A. Fellow of Eton, and Rector of 
Creeting, Suffolk. He was formerly of 
King’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1792, 
M.A. 1795; and was presented to Creet- 
ing by Eton college in 1829. His library 
has been sold at Eton by Mr. Leigh 
Sotheby on the 20th June. 

May 9. At his residence, Corpus 
buildings, Cambridge, aged 60, the Rey. 
Thomas Webster, B.D. Vicar of Oaking- 
ton, Cambridgeshire, and Rector of St. 
Botolph’s in the town of Cambridge. He 
was formerly Fellow of Queen’s, and 
graduated B.A. 1805, as 10th Wrangler, 
M.A. 1808; was presented to Oakington 
by the college in 1809, and to St. Bo- 
tolph’s, Cambridge, by the same patrons, 
in 1834, His body was interred at Oak- 
ington on the 14th May, when a very im- 
pressive sermon was preached by the Rey. 
Professor Scholefield. Funeral sermons 
were also delivered on the following Sun- 
day at Oakington and St. Botolph’s by 
the Rev. W. Carus and the Rev. G. 
Coulcher. 

May 13. In London, aged 75, the 
Rey. William Lowfield Fancourt, D.D. 
Vicar of Saint Mary’s, All Saints, and 
St. Leonard’s, Leicester, and a Preben- 
dary of Lincoln. He was of Clare-hall, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1789, M.A. 1800, D.D. 1823. He was 
for some years Curate of St. Olave’s, 
Southwark, and in 1793 was appointed 
Head Master of St. Saviour’s Grammar- 
School in that borough. On his coming 
into office there were only 23 scholars on 
the foundation, but the school so im- 
proved under his care, that in 1818 there 
were 68. He resigned the mastership on 
being presented to his livings at Leicester 
by Lord Chancellor Eldon in 1828. He 
was collated to the prebend of Milton 
Ecclesia, in the cathedral church of Lin- 
coln, by Bishop Pelham in 1823, Dr. 
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Fancourt was attending a meeting of the 
Protestant Association in Exeter Hall, 
when he was seized with a sudden affec- 
tion of the heart, and expired without 
saying a word. We believe he has left 
three daughters. He was an excellent 
scholar, and a kind-hearted man. 

At Lymington, the Rev. Richard 
Dunean Mackintosh, B.A. of Catha- 
rine-hall, Cambridge, Curate of Child- 
wall, Lancashire, eldest son of Dr, 
Mackintosh, a physician at Liverpool. 

May 17. At Marske, Yorkshire, aged 
26, the Rev. Alfred Alcock, Vicar of 
that parish: M.A. of Clare-hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

May 18. At Palgrave, Suffolk, the 


Rev. Robert Rose, Rector of that parish, , 


and of Frenze in Norfolk. He was of 
Caius college, Cambridge, B.A. 1794, 
M.A. 1797; was presented to Palgrave 
in 1799 by Sir Edward Kerrison, and to 
Frenze in 1824 by Sheldrake Smith, esq. 

May 19. At Cardigan, aged 42, the 
Rev. John Blackwell, Rector of Maner- 
Divy, Pembrokeshire. He entered as 
Clerk of Jesus College, Oxford, in 1824 ; 
proceeded B.A. in 1828, and in 1832 
was presented to Maner-Divy by the 
Lord Chancellor. 

May 21. At Kensington, aged 37, 
the Rev. Montagu George Lascelles 
Wynyard, son of the Rev. Montagu 
John Wynyard, B.D. Rector of West 
Rounton, Yorkshire. 

May 27. The Rev. R. Lane, B.A. 
for thirty years Master of the Grammar- 
School at Kingsbridge, and Minister of 
Salcombe, Devonshire. 

May 30. Aged 77, the Rev. Thomas 
Vaughan, Perpetual Curate of Stoke 
Prior and Docklow, Herefordshire, to 
which united chapelries he was presented 
in 1788 by the Vicar of Leominster. 

June 4, At his residence at Ardwick, 
near Manchester, aged 65, the Very Rev. 
Thomas Jackson Calvert, D.D. Warden 
of the collegiate church of Manchester, 
and Rector of Holme Spalding, York- 
shire. His patronymic was Jackson, 
and he was a native of the county of Lan- 
caster, He was educated at St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, under the tuition of 
the late Dr. Wood (Dean of Ely); and, 
having been elected Fellow, in 1814 suc- 
ceeded Dr. Wood as Public Tutor of the 
college. He graduated B.A. in 1797, 
being fourth Wrangler, M.A. 1800, B.D. 
1807, and D.D. 1823. In 1815 he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Faweett as Norrisian Profes- 
sor of Divinity : and in 1819 as Lady Mar- 
garet’s Preacher. He was also one of 
the preachers of the King’s Chapel at 
Whitehall, in which capacity he was first 
introduced to the notice of the late Earl 
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of Liverpool, who usually attended that 
place of worship. In consequence of a 
representation made by that nobleman 
conjointly with the present Lord Stowell, 
to Bishop Howley, Dr. Calvert was re- 
quested by that prelate to publish some 
sermons preached by him in the Chapel 
at Whitehall; shortly after which Lord 
Liverpool presented him to the valuable 
living of Wilmslow, in Cheshire, at that 
time claimed by the Crown; and on the 
demise of Dr. Blackburne, in 1823, re- 
commended him to his Majesty for the 
wardenship of Manchester. ‘This ap- 
pointment, unsolicited and unlooked for, 
is one proof, among many others, of the 
fine and disinterested motives by which 
that amiable nobleman was actuated in 
the disposal of his church patronage as 
Prime Minister. Dr. Calvert was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Holme Spalding 
in 1822, by the Master and Fellows of 
St. John’s college.‘ A portrait of Dr. 
Calvert was painted by S. W. Reynolds, 
and an engraving from it by J. Thomson, 
was published in 1832 in Whatton’s His- 
tory of the Collegiate Church of Man- 
chester. Whether the death of Dr. Cal- 
vert will remove any difficulties that may 
have existed as to the proposed measure 
of making Manchester an episcopal see is 
not known. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

April 14. In Canonbury-sq. aged 60, 
H. J. Holden, esq. His body was in- 
terred in the Highgate Cemetery. 

April 19. Harriet, wife of Thomas 
Holland, esq. of Manchester-st. eldest 
daughter of the late Lieut.-Gen. Tolson, 
Madras Est. 

Aged 84, John Philips, esq. of Pall- 
mall. 

At Westminster, aged 90, Mary, widow 
of Capt. Burton, Coldstream Guards, 

April 20. In her 80th year, Ann, relict 
of Alex. Birnie, esq. of the Alpha-road. 

At Wellington-road, St. John’s-wood, 
aged 24, Juliana, second dau. of the late 
Stephen Philips, esq. and niece to Lord 
Petre. 


April 21. At Pimlico, in his 65th 
year, John Dingle, esq. 
April 22. At Dartmouth House, 


Blackheath, in her 50th year, Lady Bar- 
bara- Maria Newdigate ; sister of the late 
Earl of Dartmouth. She was the fifth 
dau. of George 3d Earl of Dartmouth, 
K.G. by Lady Frances Finch, 2d dau. of 
Heneage 3d Earl of Aylesford, and was 
married to F. Newdigate, esq. in 1820. 
In Osnaburgh-st. aged 80, Peltro 
William Tomkins, esq. : : 
Aged 77, Margaret- Cecil, widow of the 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XLV. 
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Rev. Edw. Vardy, M.A. Rector of Yel- 
vertoft, Northamptonshire, and Market 
Harborough, Leicestershire. 

April 23. At Whitehall, aged 16, the 
Hon, Mary Isabella Smith, eldest dau. 
of Lord Carrington. 

At Holloway, aged 80, Richard Wor- 
gan, esq. late of Prestbury, near Chelten- 

am, 

At Hampstead, aged 72, Miss Key, 
only daughter of Jonathan Key, esq. for- 
merly of that place, and aunt to Sir John 
Key, Bart. 

In Prince’s-place, St. James’s, Major 
William Campbell, late Major 36th Reg. 

April 24. In Blandford-square, aged 
81, Frances, widow of William Smith, 
esq. formerly M.P. for Norwich, and 
mother of Benjamin Smith, esq. at pre- 
sent one of the members for that city. 

Sarah, wife of the Rev. John Clayton, 
jun. of the Poultry Chapel. 

April 25. Aged 74, Capt. Lucius 
O‘Brien, late of the R. Art. 

Peter Henderson, esq. of Alfred-place, 
Bedford-square. 

April 26. In Upper Grosvenor-st. 
Maria-Anne, wife of James Lawrell, of 
Frimley, Surrey, esq. 

Edmund Garland, esq. Capt. 69th 
Regiment, second son of Peak Garland, 
esq. Sandridge, Wilts. 

At Kennington, aged 76, Mrs. Catha- 
rine Bridges, sister of the late Alex. 
Bridges, esq. of Ewell. 

April 27. At West-hill, Wandsworth, 
aged 28, the Rt. Hon. Blanche Georgiana 
Countess of Burlington. Her Ladyship 
was the 4th daughter of the Earl of Car- 
lisle, was married in Aug. 1829, and has 
left three sons, and a daughter. Her la- 
dyship breathed her last, surrounded by 
the Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Dover, 
Viscount Morpeth, and other members of 
her family. 

April 28. Aged 52, J. Rumbell, esq. 
of Cranbourn Lodge, Turnham-green, 
and Oxford-st. 

In Wimpole-st. aged 57, Julia Maria, 
wife of Henry Hallam, esq. F.R.S. the 
Historian of the Middle Ages. 

Aged 75, George Purling, esq. of Hert- 
ford-st. May-fair, and Reigate-Lodge, 
Surrey. : 

April 29. At Woolwich, aged 68, 
William Harris, esq. of the Ordnance 
Medical Department. 

Aged 28, Phillips Dunn Monypenny, 
esq. student at law, youngest son of the 
late Robert Monypenny, of Merrington- 
place, Rolvenden, Kent, esq. He died 
suddenly when at dinner in Lincoln's 
Inn hall, from ossification of the heart. 

April 30. In Tavistock-square, aged 
80, Jane, widow of John _ esq. 
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Lately. At Hammersmith, at the 
house of her son-in-law Francis B. 
Gibbes, esq. Sarah-Elizabeth, relict of 
Thomas Norwood Saffery, esq. 

In his 62nd year, Mr. William Mat- 
thews, of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, upwards 
of 23 years in the Common Council of the 
Ward of Aldersgate. 

In Lower Grosvenor-st. aged 69, Lady 
Frances Arabella, widow of Marcus Be- 
resford, esq. (cousin to the Marq. of 
Waterford) great-aunt to the Earl of Mil- 
town. She was dau. of Joseph Ist Earl of 
Miltown, by Cecilia dau. of Francis 
Leigh, esq.; she was married in 1791, 
and left a widow in 1797, having had 
issue William Beresford, esq. now a 
Groom of Privy Chamber, and Eliza- 
beth, wife of Felix Ladbroke, esq. 

Jefferies Spranger, esq. Master of the 
Court of Exchequer, and one of the 
Benchers of the honourable Society of 
Gray’s Inn. He was called to the bar 
on the 19th May 1798, and was formerly 
a Commissioner of Bankrupts. 

Aged 38, the Hon. John Waldegrave, 
brother tothe Earl Waldegrave. A twelvye- 
month has not elapsed since he was united 
to the daughter of Mr. Braham the voca- 
list. 

In Nelson-square, Blackfriars-road, 
aged 74, Richard Atkinson, esq. many 
years of Jamaica. 

May |. Aged 34,Charles Henry Pigot, 
esq. of Great Marlborough-st. and Glou- 
cester-place, New-road. 

At Greenwich, aged 86, Archibald 
Fleeming, esq. of George-yard, Lombard- 
street. 

At Woolwich-common, aged 27, Su- 
sanna-Ann, wife of James Bridges, esq. 
Professor of Landscape Drawing at the 
R. Mil. Academy. 

May 2. In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. 
aged 35, Major William Mitchell. ~ 

May 3. At Clapham-rise, Timothy 
Henry Davis, esq. late Surveyor-gen. of 
her Majesty's Customs. 

Aged 37, Margaret, wife of Lieut, 
Charles Peake, R.N. 

At Deptford, aged 79, Robert Bowring, 
_. formerly of her Majesty’s Victualling- 
yard. 

May 5. At St. John’s-wood-road, in 
his 70th year, Charles Hodges Ware, esq. 
many years private solicitor to his late 
Majesty. 

Aged 53, Margaretta, wife of Henry 
Stone, esq. of Lombard-street. 

May 6. Aged 21, Arthur Harrison, 
esq. Commoner of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, youngest son of Benjamin Harrison, 
esq. of Clapham-common. 

Aged 55. Henry Cromwell Field, esq. 
Resident Medical Officer at the Charter- 
house, 


At Upper Gloucester-st. Dorset-sq. 
George Bishopp, esq. M.D. of Brailes, 
Warw. 

At the house of her nephew, S. Jasper 
Blunt, esq. at Streatham, aged 85, Ann, 
relict of the Rev. W. Williams, M. A. 
Vicar of Waterbeach, Camb. and many 
years Chaplain at the Hague. 

At Bury-st. St. James’s, Charles Ste- 
phen De Lancey, esq. Lieut. R.N. 

At the house of his mother, Mrs, Sayer, 
in York-street, Portman-sq. Henry Col- 
lier Millward, esq. of Hastings. 

May%. Aged 45, Charles Boyle, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn. 

May 8. Suddenly, in the street, aged 
37, Henry Darell Stephens, M.A. Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, and a special 
pleader, vractising in the Temple. He 
was matriculated Scholar of New College” 
in 1822, and admitted Actual Fellow in 
1824; proceeded B.A, 1826, and M.A. 
1830. 


May 11. At Streatham-common, aged 
63, Charles Mortimer, esq. late Treasurer 
to the East India Company. 

May 12. At George-st. Portman-sq. 
the wife of Gordon Gallie Macdonald, 
esq. Lieut. R.N. 

At Chapel-st. Grosvenor-sq. Henry 
Wells, esq. son of the late Vice-Adm. 
Wells. 

May 13. In Henvrietta-st. Covent Gar- 
den, aged 79, Samuel Foote, esq. formerly 
manager of the Plymouth Theatre, father 
of Miss Foote, the well-known actress, 
now Countess of Harrington. 

May 14. At Woolwich, aged 72, Mrs. 
Susanna Robe, sister of the late Col. Sir 
W. Robe, K.C.B. 

In Portugal-st. Lincoln’s-inn, Walter 
Thomas Clarke, esq. for many years an 
eminent law bookseller, in partnership 
with his father, and brother, the late John 
Clarke, esq. Mr. W. 'T. Clarke was one 
of the Court of Assistants of the Com- 
pany of Stationers; and died unmarried. 

May 16. At Cumberland.-terr. Re- 
gent’s-park, aged 60, Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late W. Sharp, esq. 

At Bayswater, Henrietta Eliza, eldest 
dau. of the late Dr. H. G. Parken, of 
Cheltenham, formerly of 17th Lancers. 

In Craven-st. aged 24, Thomas Hall 
Vaughton, esq. of Fillongley Lodge, co. 
Warw. 

May 17. In Baker-st. Mary, wife of 
George Cooke, esq. of Carr House, Don- 
caster, 

Aged 50, Isabella, wife of Thomas 
Firth, M.D. of Bucklersbury. 

At Maida-hill west, aged 62, J. Hearn, 
es 


In Dean-st. Southwark, aged 9, Sarah- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of George R. 
Corner, esq. F.S.A. 
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May 18. At South Bank, Regent’s 
Park, aged 71, William Sweatman, esq. 

At Upper Belgrave-place, aged 68, R. 
Howse, esq. late Serjeant of the Vestry 
of her Majesty’s Chapels Royal. 

At Highbury-park, aged 58, the widow 
of John Underwood, esq. 

At Turnham-green, aged 77, Stephen 
Bonnet, esq. 

Capt. G. Steell, late of the Bengal 
Engineers. 

May 19. At Camberwell, aged 80, J. 
G. Gerard, esq. 

May 20. Iu Harley.st. aged 70, the 
relict of Robert Taylor, esq. of Ember 
Court, Surrey. 

At Clapton, aged 63, Nicholas Bart- 
lett, esq. 

May 22. In Blackheath Park, aged 
45, John George Crickitt, of Doctors’ 
Commons, leaving a widow and nine 
children. 

At Kensington, aged 76, Anne, widow 
of Joshua Freem, esq. 

May 23. At Stamford-hill, aged 87, 
Wm. Hobson, esq. 

May 24. At Hampstead, aged 26, 
Wm. Edward Lake, esq. 

May 25. Jane, wife of Charles 
Weichsel, esq. of Hammersmith. 

At Finchley, in her 80th year, Jane 
Sophia, wife of J. W. Pouncy, esq. 
In Brunswick-sq. aged 64, 

Holmes, esq. 

In his 75th year, Thomas Williams, 
esq. of Portland-place, and Richmond- 
hill, Surrey. 

Aged 46, Francis Gregg, esq. of the 
Inner ‘Temple, one of the Deputy Regis- 
trars of the Court of Bankruptcy. He 
was called to the bar on the 12th Feb. 
1819. 

In Manchester-sq. aged 66, George 
— esq. of Moore Hall, Mayo, Ire- 
and. 

May 26. AtChiswick, aged 66, Dan 
Salusbury Maude, esq. 

In Clarges-st. Mr. I. Jacobs, son-in- 
law of W. E. Prichard, esq. of Bristol, 
leaving a widow and young family. 

May 27. At North Brixton, aged 76, 
Sarah, wife of Joseph Longbottom, esy. 
late of Stepney-causeway, Ratcliff. 

At East Lodge, Enfield Chase, in her 
Stth year, Elizabeth, widow of the Hon. 
Wm. Fullarton Elphinstone, great-uncle 
of Lord Elphinstone. She was the eldest 
dau. of W. Fullarton, esq. was married 
in 1774, and left a widow in 1834, hav- 
ing had issue the present John F, El- 
phinstone, esq. Major-Gen. W. G. K. 
Elphinstone, C.B., Lt.-Col. Buller- El- 
phinstone, Clementina now widow of 
Adm. Sir Pulteney Malcolm, G.C.B. 
and two other daughters. 
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At York Gate, Regent’s Park, ‘aged 
62, John Campbell, esq. 

May 28. In Upper Southwick-st. 
Hyde Park, Caroline, relict of George 
Price Spiller, esq. 

In Hyde-Park barracks, in consequence 
of his horse falling upon him in the park 
six days before, aged 26, Robert Waller 
Otway, esq. Capt. R.N. eldest son of 
Adm. Sir Robert Waller Oiway, Bart. 
He had received the rank of Captain that 
morning. His body was interred at St. 
Luke’s, Chelsea. 

May 29. In Queen-st. May-fair, C. 
Richards, esq. son of the late Lord 
Chief Baron Richards, 

May 30. Harriett, the wife of E. R. 
Clark, esq. of Brompton, formerly the 
beautiful and celebrated Miss Cope, 
niece of the late Gen. C. Stevenson, 

In Great Ormond-st. Wm, Lawrence 
Bicknell, esq. 

May 31. At Langham-place, aged 45, 
Arabella, wife of Edward Collingwood, 
esq. of Dissington Hall, Northumber- 
land. 

Lately. In Gray’s Inn, Mr. Stedman 
Thomas Whitwell, architect, nephew of 
the late Mr. Whitwell, surgeon, of Da- 
ventry. 

Dr. Young, of Wonston, near Winton. 

G. G. Busby, esq. a native of Moreton - 
in- Marsh, Gloucestershire. 

In Orchard-st. aged 60, Jane, relict of 
J. Carter, esq. of Barnes. 

At Norwood, aged 27, Emma, youngest 
daughter of T. G. Knapp, esq. 

June 1. Aged 40, Charles Frederick 
Inwood, esq. of Southampton-place, 
Euston-sq. 

June 2, At Guilford-st. Francis Ba- 
con, esq. barrister-at-law, one of the edi- 
tors of the Times newspaper, who a short 
time since married Miss Twiss, daughter 
of the Queen’s counsel, He was called 
to the bar at Gray’s Inn, June 11, 1834. 


June 3. At Homerton, aged 74, Joa- 
chim Oite, esq. ; 
June 4, By drowning himself in the 


Regent’s canal, Mr. St. George Gregg, 
author of a poem called Ambition, a 
work on the Currency, and several others. 
He was formerly a banker and dealer in 
bullion in Dublin, but failed there for 
a large amount, and came to London with 
his wife, an amiable woman, of a respect- 
able Irish family. Here, however, he 
again failed, and subsequently entered the 
employ of Messrs. Esdaile, proprictors of 
the City saw mills, at Hoxton, as clerk, at 
a salary of 3002. a year, and had also the 
occupation of one of their houses in Ash- 
ley Crescent; they were however ob- 
liged to discharge him, as he drank to a 
terrible excess, and shortly after he was 
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committed to the House of Correction 
for making a disturbance and threatening 
his late employers. While he was so con- 
fined his wife died, and their two children 
were sent to friends in Ireland. 

June 5. In Holles-st. aged 79, Phi- 
lippa, relict of John Foulkes, esq. 

Aged 56, Kingsman St. Barbe, esq. 
late of Freeman’s-court, Cornhill. 

At the Royal Academy, Woolwich, 
Nathaniel, third son of Col. Sir Charles 
Webb Dance, K.H. 

In the Wandsworth-road, Sparrow 
Toms, esq. 

At Brompton, aged 85, Mr. William 
Dance, Director and Treasurer of the 
Philharmonic Society. 

June 6. Aged 62, John Goldsborough 
Ravenshaw, esq. of Dunstable House, 
Richmond, one of the Directors of the 
East India Company. 

June 8. In Upper Grosvenor-st. aged 
72, Mrs. Selina De Chair, 

June 9. In Bentinck-st. aged 68, 
James Green, esq. formerly Consul-Ge- 
neral of Tangier. 

At Blackheath, aged 56, Simon M‘Gil- 
livray, esq. 

In River-st. Myddleton-sq. in her 85th 
year, Charlotte, widow of Mr. H. Gun- 
nell, for many years one of the Committee 
Clerks of the House of Commons. 

June 11. Aged 71, William Peatt 
Litt, esq. of Kensington-sq. 

At Notting-hill, Nicholas Nugent, esq. 
late Treasurer of Malta. 

June 13, In Guildford-st. Mary, wife 
of Sir Thomas Wilde, her Majesty's 
Solicitor- General. 

In Lincoln’s-inn-fields, aged 72, the 
widow of William Lister, M.D. 

In Montague-sq. the Lady Mary Anne 
Vaughan, wife of William Vaughan, of 
Courtfield, co. Monmouth, esq. sister to 
the Earl of Kenmare. She was the se- 
cond dau. and eldest child by bis second 
marriage with Mary, eldest dau. of Mi- 
chael Aylmer, esq. of Valentine, first 
Earl of Kenmare; was married first in 
1809, to Sir Thomas Gage, of Hengrave 
Hall, Suffolk, Bart. who died in 1820, 
leaving issue by her the present Baronet 
and another son; and secondly, in 1835, 
to Mr. Vaughan. 

June 14. At Bolton-row, aged 24, 
Mr. William Peatt Bushby, son of Wil- 
liam Peatt Bushby, esq. of Liverpool. 

June 15. At Blackheath, Henrietta 
Hyde, fifth dau. of the late Rev. Francis 
Wollaston, of Chislehurst. 

June 17. At the rectory, Highgate, 
the Hon. Frances Hester, wife of the 
Rev. T. H. Causton, and sister to Lord 
Lilford. She was married in 183]. 

At Hampstead, the widow of Huct 
Johnson, esq. 





June 19, At Guildford-place, Mineca, 
wife of Benjamin Treacher, esq. 

At Hampstead, William C. H. Lawes, 
esq. of the Inner Temple. 





Beps.—June 10. At Biggleswade, 
aged 71, Anne, wife of John Foster, esq. 

Berks.—April 30. Aged 49, Ed- 
mund Mills, esq. late of Binfield Lodge. 

May 11. At Whitley Lodge, aged 
20, Edward, youngest son of the late 
W. H. Dearsly, esq. of Sheffield. 

May 17. At Windsor Castle, aged 69, 
Miss White, Housekeeper at that palace. 
She was appointed, in the first instance, 
housekeeper to the Pavilion at Brighton, 
and was highly and deservedly respected 
by the Royal Household during the long 
period of twenty-five years. 

At Bucklebury Cottage, Elizabeth, 
relict of the Rev. W. H. H. Hartley, of 
Bucklebury House. 

May 19. At Reading, aged 83, Mary, 
only surviving dau. of the late Robert 
Walsham, esq. of March, Camb. 

May 29. At Wargrave, Georgiana, 
dau. of the late John Bushiey, esq. of 
Tinwald Downs, Dumfriesshire. 

CamBrIDGE.—April 8. At Chester- 
ton, aged 77, Miss Benson, Lady of the 
Manor. 

May 5. At Melbourn, Samuel Savage, 
esq. 

At Upwell, aged 77, Mary, relict of 
the Rev. Henry Saffery. 

May 27. At Wisbech, aged 63, Mary, 
daughter of the late Robert Hardwick, 
esq. M.D. 

May 28. At Cambridge, aged 76, 
Mr. John Tomlinson, hair-dresser, who 
dropped down dead in his house. He 
was a humorous character, and a_por- 
trait of him, under the fictitious appella- 
tion of John Jacklin, is given in Hone’s 
Year Book, p. 1505. He is there stated 
to have died in 1825. 

Lately. At Cambridge, Mrs. Law, 
wife of James Law, esq of Shelford. 

June 9. Aged 50, William Searle, 
esq. one of the Council for the ward of 
St. Andrew the Great, Cambridge. 

Cuesnire.—May 26. At Chester, 
aged 56, Alexander Booth, esq. 

CornwaLit.—At Stratton, aged 58, 
Lieut. T. Stone, R.N. 

June 10. Aged 38, Lewis Charles 
Daubuz, esq. of Truro. 

Junell. At St. Austle, Anthony 
Burnley, esq. 

CumMBERLAND.—May 11. Aged 81, 
Isabella, wife of the Rev. John Mayson, 
rector of Orton. 

May 18. W. B. Mathew, esq. of Bur- 
lingford Hall, Suffolk. He lost his life on 
the lake of Windermere, by his boat cap- 
sizing. 
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May 22. At Scaleby Castle, Frances 
Mercy, widow of Rowland Fawcett, esq. 

Lately. At Oughterside, Aspatria, 
aged 21, Mr. John Hayton, scholar of 
Corpus Christi coll. Camb. 

June6. At Penrith, Charlotte, fourth 
daughter of the late John Raincock, esq. 
of Hampton, Middlesex, and sister to 
Captain Raincock, of Brighton. 

Dersy.—May 31. t Derby, aged 
73, Mr. Drewry, for nearly fifty years 
the proprietor of the Derby Mercury. 

Drvon.—May 7 At Exeter, Mr. 
James Penny, aged 84, bookseller in that 
city above 50 years. 

Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. E. E. 
Coleridge, Vicar of Buckerell, Devon, 
dau. of the late Rev. G. Tucker, Rector 
of Musbury. 

May 10. At Exeter, aged 81, Col. 
Thomas Abernethie, K.H. on the re- 
tired list of the Royal Marines, 

May 17. At Crediton, aged 84, Tho- 
mas Street, esq. formerly of Philpot- 
lane, London. 

Aged 46, Cordelia, dau. of the late 
Harry Bewes, esq. of Plymouth. 

May 20. At Stoke, aged 67, John 
Morgan, esq. surgeon R.N, 

May 23. At Teignmouth, aged 88, 
Nicholas Dennys, esq. 

May 26. At Fordton, aged 68, Isaac 
Davey, esq. one of the Guardians of the 
Crediton Poor Law Union, a member of 
the Exeter Turnpike Trust, &c. 

May 31. At Plymouth, aged 84, 
Christopher Savery, esq. solicitor. 

Lately. Aged 83, Henry Studdy, esq. 
of Watton-court, one of the magistrates of 
the county. 

At Exeter, Capt. H. T, Fauquier, late 
of R. Art. eldest son of the late T. Fau- 
guier, esq. of Hampton-court-palace. 

June 18. At Exeter, J. H. Stabback, 
esq. one of the Medical Officers of the 
Corporation of the Poor, for nearly forty 
years a member of the Charity Trust, &c. 

Dorset.—May 13. At Lyme, aged 
88, Nathaniel Knott, esq. many years a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for So- 
merset. 

May 24. At Sherborne, Elizabeth, 
wife of Thomas Ensor, esq. 

Essex.—April 27. At West Ham, 
aged 77, John Siffken, esq. formerly of 
Hackney. 

May 29. At Woodford, aged 86, 
Anne Popplewell, the last surviving 
sister of the late John Popplewell, esq. 

May 30. At Woodford, aged 34, F're- 
derick Graves, esq. second son of James 
Graves, esq. of Ilford. 

Lately. At Saffron Walden, aged 72, 
the relict of John Birch, esq. an emi- 
nent medical practitioner of that town, 
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June 5. Hannah Maria, wife of the 
Rev. W. Tufnell, of Great Waltham. 

June 11. At Walthamstow, Edward 
Petty, esq. of Threadneedle-street. 

GLoucesTER.—Jan. 15. At Chelten- 
ham, from the effects of a fall from his 
horse, Major-Gen. Sir George Teasdale, 
K.H. He served for forty years in the 
dragoon guards, in which he obtained the 
commission of Lieut. 1793, Captain 1795, 
and Major 1805; he became Lt.-Colonel 
by brevet 1812, in his regiment 1813; 
brevet Colonel 1830, and Major-General 
1838, 

May 6. At Frenchay, aged 72, George 
Worrall, esq. 

May 15. At Bristol, aged 78, Frances, 
relict of the Rev. John Ryland, D.D. 
for 30 years President of the Baptist Col- 
lege, Bristol. Mrs. R. was daughter of 
William Barrett, esq. of that town, and 
sister of the late Alderman Barrett, who, 
in succession, filled the office of Organist 
at All Saints’ church for nearly a cen- 
tury. 

At Bristol, aged 50, Thomas Elias 
Danson, esq. 

May 28. At Bristol, Sarah, the wife 
of Walter Board, esq. Her marriage 
took place only two months ago. 

May 29. Aged 78, Mary, relict of 
James Gibbs, esq. formerly of Etchil- 
hampton, Wilts, and mother of Mr. Al. 
derman Gibbs, of Bristol. 

Lately. In his 61st year, Mr. Elisha 
F. Sadler, for some years Chamberlain 
of Gloucester. 

June 6. At Bristol, Robert Williams, 
esq. of Aberbran, in the county of Brecon. 

At Clifton, aged 74, Lambert Schim- 
melpenninck, esq. 

June 14, At Clifton, in his 63d year, 
Arthur Foulks, esq. 

June 17. Aged 88, the Rev. James 
Wood, the Senior Minister of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist connexion, and father of 
James Wood, esq. of Bristol. 

June 18. At Bristol, in her 60th year, 
Catharine, last surviving daughter of 
David Evans, esq. formerly mayor and 
alderman of that city. 

Hants.—May 5. At Bishop’s Wal- 
tham, aged 81, Elizabeth, relict of Mr. 
Richard Aubrey Veck, and mother of 
the Rev. H. A. Veck, M.A. Incumbent 
of Saint John’s, Forton, near Gosport. 

May \1. At Plainfield, near Ring- 
wood, aged 69, William Whately, esq. 
eldest son of the late Rev. Dr. Whately, 
of Nonsuch Park, Surrey; and brother to 
the Archbishop of Dublin. 

May 19. At Fratton, near Ports- 
mouth, in his 79th year, Mr. Josiah Oake, 
late Master of H. M. yacht the Royal 
George for upwards of twenty years. He 
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was master of the yacht when George IV. 
made visits to Ireland, Scotland, and 
Hanover. 

May 30. At Shirley, aged 65, A. Q. 
Henriques, esq. formerly of Jamaica. 

Lately. At the residence of her brother, 
Highfield, Southampton, aged 19, Eliza- 
beth Anne, second daughter of the late 
Hugh M‘Calmont, esq. of Abbeylands, 
co. Antrim. 

Junel. Aged 75, John Ross, esq. of 
Wimpson. 

June 3. At St. John’s Hospital, Win- 
chester, aged 72, Mrs. Combes, daughter 
of the late Rev. J. Dennis, Precentor of 
Winchester Cathedral, and Vicar of 
Barton Stacey. 

June 15. At Southampton, aged 25, 
Fanny, the beloved wife of John Duff 
Dingwall, esq. of Brucklaw Castle, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Hererorv.—May 29. At Broomy 
Hill, near Hereford, aged 46, Mr. Philip 
Samuel Charles Rousseau, manager of 
the Herefordshire Banking Company. 

Herrs.—May 26. At Chorley Wood, 
Louisa, relict of the Rev. Robert Con- 
ingham, of Rose-hill. ; 

Huntinapon.—June 3. At Hunting- 
don, at an advanced age, John South, 


esq. 

— 23. At Margate, aged 
93, Sarah, relict of Robert Croft, esq. of 
Dumpton-house. 

May 4. At Milton, near Gravesend, 
Thomas Gwynne, esq. late at the head of 
the Legacy office. as 

May 7. At Maidstone, Maria, wife 
of Charles Jefferis, esq. R.N. 

May 10. At Tonbridge Wells, aged 
51, Eliza Leonora, wife of H. Alexander, 
esq. of Clarendon-place, Hyde-park, 

May 14. Aged 68, Charles Wilmot, 
esq. of Sundridge. m 

May 21. At Maidstone, Philip Cor- 
yall, esq. of the Priory, one of the firm of 
Corrall, Mercer, and Randall, bankers, 
of Maidstone. 

Lately. At Boughton-under-Blean, 
John Irons, esq. Commander BR.N. 
Under his care the Elgin Marbles, which 
adorn the British Museum, were conveyed 
to this country. 

June 1. At Haynes, near Dover, 
aged 49, Henry Sankey, esq. Lieut. R.N, 

At Saint Stephen’s, nearCanterbury, 
Clementia, wife of the Rev. Henry Plum- 
tre. 

Lancasuire.—May 2. At Liverpool, 
Mary, wife of John Holdsworth, esq. 
late of Hull. 

May 25. Aged 10, Mr. William Cock- 
rell_ Langley, one of the proprictors of 
the Liverpool Mercury, a gentleman of 
the strictest integrity. 


June 2. At Lathom-house, after a 
long illness, the Right Hon. Mary Eliza- 
beth Lady Skelmersdale. She was daugh- 
ter of the Rey. Edw. Taylor, of Bifrons, 
Kent; was married in 1796 to Edw. 
Bootle Wilbraham, esq. who was created 
Lord Skelmersdale in 1828, and has left 
issue two sons, and two daughters, the 
elder of whom is married to Lord Stanley. 

StaFrrorp.—May 8. At Keele par- 
sonage, Caroline Octavia, wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Stevens, youngest dau. of 
George Tollet, esq. of Betley-hall. 

May 14. At Lichfield, Anna Maria, 
wife of the Rev. H. G. Lonsdale, M.A. 
dau. of the late J. P. Heywood, esq. of 
Wakefield. 

June 24, 1839. At Walsall, Emma,wife 
of Edgar Ashe Spilsbury, esq. Surgeon, 
This lady was, with her elder and sur- 
viving maiden sister, Miss Katharine 
Gybbon, of Winchelsea, the last repre- 
sentative of the ancient family of Gybbon, 
of Rolvendon and Benenden, in Kent. 
This family, of which several notices 
have already appeared in this Magazine 
(see vols. lviii., lix., Ixvi., xvii.) was line- 
ally descended from the Clangibbon of 
Munster, a branch of one of the principal 
Irish septs, that of the M*Carthy, 
princes of Desmond, claiming to be de- 
scended from the Pheenicians (see Bibli- 
otheca 'Topog. No. xlv. Camd. Brit. p. 
984—1694). The Gybbons appear to 
have made their way into Kent about the 
fifteenth century, and early became pos- 
sessed of the estate of the Hole, situated 
in the parish of Rolvendon, which, to use 
the quaint expression of one of the old 
Kentish chroniclers, ‘was the seed-plot 
of all the Gybbons.” In the year 1762 
this branch became extinct in the person 
of Phillips Gybbon, then member of 
Parliament for Rye, when the next 
branch, the Gybbons of the Pump House, 
Benenden, succeeded to the headship of 
the family. The Hole estate, however, 
did not descend to them, but to Mrs. 
Joddrill, adaughter of Phillips Gybbon; 
who, dying without children, bequeathed 
it to her mother’s family, that of Mony. 
penny, and is now possessed by Gybbon 
Monypenny, esq. the present member 
for Rye. Of the Benenden branch, Wal- 
ter Gybbon, esq. of Winchelsea, was the 
descendant, and the father of Francis, a 
Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, unmar- 
ried; Katharine, unmarried; Emma, the 
object of this notice ; and Charlotte, un- 
married: of these Katharine alone sur- 
vives.— During the civil war, in the person 
of its then chief,Col. Robert Gybbon, this 
family acted a conspicuous part, and be- 
came the possessor of a large portion of 
the forfeited estates of Kent, but which 
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at the Restoration were surrendered. 
There is a traditionary account that the 
sword of Cromwell was bequeathed by 
him to the care of this family. Another 
member of this family was John Gyb- 
bon, Bluemantle Pursuivant-at-Arms in 
Charles the Second’s reign, who wrote a 
curious book upon heraldry. ‘The author 
of the * Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire” was a most distinguished mem- 
ber of this family, representative of the 
Gybbons of Wootton, a younger branch, 
who gave rise on the maternal side to the 
Earldom of Hardwicke, and by the Eger- 
tons was connected with all the best blood 
of Europe.—Mrs. Spilsbury left six sur- 
viving children: Francis Gybbon, George, 
Charlotte Mary, Katharine Louisa, 
Georgiana, and Rose. 
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Yorxsuirr.—May 27. At Carlestone.- 
hill, in the parish of Kirkby-overblow, 
aged 90, Mr, William Ridsdale. He was 
a man of great simplicity of life and 
unsullied integrity, and, notwithstand- 
ing his great age, retained his mental 
faculties unimpaired to the last. A 
retentive memory supplied many anec- 
dotes of by-gone years, highly illustrative 
of the state of society amongst the 
upper class of yeomanry in the north 
of England during the middle of the 
last century, which is now fast fading 
out of remembrance. He was the 
father of the Rev. Robert Ridsdale, Pre- 
bendary of Chichester, and was interred 
in his native parish, where his ancestors 
had resided for many generations, 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 2 to June 23, 1840. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 91] 50 and 60 75 
Males 523 Liggq| Males 499 Yon =f 5 and 10 53| 60 and 70 84 
Females 30 $ "| Females 412 §° 2 J10 and 20 36] 70 and 80 58 

3 ) 20 and 30 67] 80 and 90 19 
Whereof have died under two years old ...222 6 (30 and 40 94 
40 and 50 90 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, June 26, 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
e & his & 
67 9136 9 |27 7 








Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s d@d.j 2 djs d. 
37 «5 {4410 | 42 10 








PRICE OF HOPS, June 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 2/. 8s. to 3/. 16s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. 2s. to 47. 10s, 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 26. 


Hay, 3/. 10s. to 4/. 8s. —Straw, 1/. 16s. to 2/. 0s.— Clover, 4/. 10s. to 57. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, June 26. 


AOE cccccsssescrcscccels 4d, 40 45 Be, 
Mutton.............6...38 10d. to 4s. 10d. 
WN avcisksccic weaned 4s. 10d. to 5s. 8d. 
Pootk..cccocccccccescesces4s, Od. to Ss. Od. 
Lamb..........02+08. 4d, to Gs. 4d. 





To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


| Head of Cattle at Market, June 26. 
SROGMEB cc isscacercas 720 Calves 420 
Sheep and Lambs11,240 Pigs 685 


COAL MARKET, June 26. 


Walls Ends, from 16s. Od. to 22s. 3d. per ton. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 54s. Od. 


Other sorts from 16s. 6d. to 21s. 6a. 
Yellow Russia, 5ts. Od. 





CANDLES, 8s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES, 








At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 215.——Ellesmere and 
149. — Kennet and Ayon, 26}.——Leeds and Liverpool, 760. 
——Rochdale, 95.——London Dock Stock, 69. 


and West India, 105. 
tion Water Works, 66}. 











Chester, 83. 





Grand Junetion 
Regent’s, 113 
St. Katharine’s, 109.—— East 








Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 185.——Grand June- 
West Middlesex, 101. 





Globe Insurance, 124.3, 








Guardian, 40§. Hope, 5g. —— Chartered Gas, 59.——Imperial Gas, 56}. 
Phenix Gas, 22. —— Independent Gas, 50. General United Gas, 344 Canada 
land Company 37,—-—~Reversionary Interest, 134, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn. 
From May 26 to June 25, 1840, both inclusive. 


















































































































































Fabrenheit's Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
salSz\ 2 Ss] g sage gz] ¢ | 
peIse| 8 Sel & |>ESE 8S iISm S| 
gs og Zz \22| 3 Weather. as ee Zz loz g | Weather. 
D ~~ @ — 
May| ° | ° | ° jin. pts, June ° | ° | ° iin. pts, | 
26 | 48 | 61 | 52 {30, 06 ||fair 11 | 64 | 74 | 62 |30,00 cloudy 
27 | 57 | 66 | 54 |29, 99 |/fair, cloudy || 12 | 65 | 71 | 61 |29, 90 
28 |} 61 | 73 | 56] , 89 |Ido. 13 63 | 71 | 59 |30, 02 ae. fair 
29 | 63 | 68 | 55 |30, 13 |/do. 14 66 | 72 | 54 00, 00 fair 
30 | 63 | 70 | 55], 37 |I\do. 15 | 65 | 73 | 60 |29, 94 do. 
31 | 64 | 78 | 58] , 33 |Ido. 16 | 68 | 74 | 61 , 87 | do. 
Ju.l} 69 | 79 | 65} , 05 |Ido. 17 | 64 | 72 | 54) , 80 do. cl. rain 
2 | 59 | 53 | 50 |28, 80 | rain, fair 18 | 58 | 67 | 54} , 90 do. do..do. 
3 | 56 | 61 | 48 /30, 12 |\cloudy, do. 19 | 59 | GO | 52] , 89 cl. fair, do. 
4] 52 | 65 | 57) , 10 |Ildo. 20 | 59 | 69 | 58 |30, 10 | fair, cloudy 
5 | 56 | 56 | 53 |29, 97 |/do, rain 21 | 67 | 73 | 61 | , 10 do. 
6 | 62 | 72 | 61 » 90 | fair, do do. || 22} 62 | 73 | 55 |29, 80 do. 
7 | 65 | 70 | 54) ,98 do. cloudy |, 23 | 59 | 67 | 52) , 68 do. cl. rain 
8 | 65 | 71 | 63 |30, 00 |/do. do. | 24] 51 | 60 | 52) ,80 do. do. do. 
ps 4 = | P 29, = Neate” fair | 25 | 54 | 60 | 52 » 96 do. do. do. 
> 130, air | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From May 27 to June 25, 1840, both inclusive. 
glaje.ile i€ l#.| 32 lg il . 
S| Ss l&. io los} Sim OLS wy ‘ 3 
5/3 88) S28 Sa8) eo [pe Sesisd] = | ex. Bills, 
8) ules | ye (85/83) 28 SEC esas] 8 £1000. 
pe) ag | aS [Se eis ak 3S 
S|Alam jo ie ie | | | c 
27'——| 913 | 93 |—1003 101g | 13g] 893-—-\—_| 14 pm,| 23 25 pm 
28177 | 91g | 92% |} ——\1004; 101g | 13g; ————|253 | 24 pm.) 24 26 pm 
291763] 91f | 92% | 9931008 101g | 135, —| 25 pm.| 24 27 pm 
30177 | 914 | 92g |——| 993} 101 | 133 —|1013|— 24 pm.| 25 27 pm 
1177 | 914 | 924 |——! 993} 1003 | 133}—— 4 pm.| 25 27 pm 
2177 | 913 923 = 99% 101 134;——|101 |—|_ 2 pm_| 26 28 pm 
3/176}, 91% | 93 100 | 1013 | 133] —— 26 28 pm. 
4/1763) 91% — | 135 2544 26 28 pm 
577 | 914 |——_|— -| 134$— 42 pm.| 27 24 pm 
6—| 91§ |———— oof —— 133! | 31 pm.) 26 24 pm 
si—| 91g |———_——| 993-1383, 1] pm.| 26 24 pm 
9—| 91g | ——_——} 993 —- 13 —-——_|——_|_ 4. pm] 26 23 pm 
10|\——| 91g | —— 99f'- ——-, 133, —— 42 pm.| 25 23 pm 
11/1763| 91% | 99; | 134; —— 42 pm.| 24 26 pm 
12'1763| 913 i | 133;——'——_|——|_ 4. pm.| 27 25 pm 
131764| 913 | 99 —| 13}|\-——|_| 4.5 pm,| 25 28 pm 
(7 ae 913 99% 133 Sasi aaa, 26 28 pm 
161764} 914 —| 994 ———| 133| |_| | 26 28 pm 
17}\— 912 ——| 993 ——-—-| 13} came ons ame 24 pm.) 28 26 pm. 
18——| 91g |_|] 99 —-— 13§ |__| 2.4 pm.| 28 25 pm. 
19176 | 91g 00 | 13g} 89;/——|—— | 26 23 pm. 
20,176 | 91% —_— 995) 13% —|— —- —— 23 27 pm. 
22\——| 914 995 13 : 27 23 pm. 
5 vw 
el ete Et 
2 | | pm. 
25)175 | 91¥ a! 132 24 22 pm. 
































J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, Gooptvuck, and ARNULL, 





J. B, NIGHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET; 











